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When poke bonnets 
and high hats were 5 

the vogue, stage FE 
coaches the chief 
means of transportation, 
and the first railroad had [B 
just been completed, 
Samuel Bingham, the pio- =( 
neer Roller Maker, opened _[B 
the first Roller making 
factory in the country. [& 

The method of casting was very crude until the ine 
vention by L. K. Bingham of the present day steel [& 
machines, known as the Gatling system. Therehasbeen | 
many improvements in Roller composition and Rollers 
in the past few years, the last being the Duplex Roller,  & 
which is not affected by climatic conditions and will |E 


not melt under three hundred and fifty degrees of heat. = 


There are now five conveniently located, completely 
equipped Bingham factories where Fibrous or Duplex 
Rollers can be cast and returned promptly. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


Founded 1849 
ROLLER MAKERS 


NEW YORK A & PHILADELPHIA 
406 Pearl Street oiy ios 521 Cherry Street 
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ROCHESTER ew NE BALTIMORE 
89 Mortimer Street be SIRO 131 Colvin Street 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., E. 12th St. & Power Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Systems Bond 


Pay enough for your paper—but 
don’t pay too much. It is easier 
to exceed the price of Systems 


Bond than to buy a better paper 


Systems Bond “Distributors 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation NEW HAVEN—The A. Storrs & Bement Company 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company NEW YORK—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Dobler & Mudge Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. OMAHA—Carpenter Paper Company 
The A. Storrs & Bement Company PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung €& Company 

BUFFALO—The Disher Paper Company Riegel & Company, Inc. 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company PORTLAND, ME.—C. H. Robinson Company 

The Paper Mills Company PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 
CINCINNATI—The Chatfield & Woods Company QUINCY, ILLINOIS—Irwin Paper Company 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Company RICHMOND— Virginia Paper Company 
DES MOINES—Pratt Paper Company ROCHESTER—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Company 
DETROIT—The Union Paper & Twine Company SALT LAKE CITY—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
DULUTH, MINN.—Minneapolis Paper Company SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HARRISBURG—Johnston Paper Company SEATTLE—American Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY—Bermingham, Little & Prosser SPOKANE—Spokane Paper €& Stationery Company 
Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Paper House of N. E. 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company ST. LOUIS—Beacon Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE—E. A. Bouer Company ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
NASHVILLE—Clements Paper Company WASHINGTON—Virginia Paper Company 
NEWARK—J. E. Linde Paper Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl St., New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 
ENVELOPES—United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa, 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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MATRIX RE-SHAPER Printing Press Engineers 


FOR LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE MATS and Machinists 










Restores worn and twisted 


combinations to original with years of experience in designing and 
einai building special and standard presses. We 
Turns Lost Time specialize on rotary presses for Duplex, Trip- 
Into Profit lex, Quadruplicate and folded Salesbook, In- 
neeeanrren. —_— dustrial and Zig-Zag fold form printing presses. 
Corrects Defective Combinations Tell us your requirements and we will gladly quote you. 


Price, $12.50 ° e 
eile tiie American Machine & Mfg. Co. 


69 N. Griggs St., St. Paul, Minn. 441 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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The INLAND PRINTER 


Vol. 70, No. 5 Harry Hitiman, Editor February, 1923 











Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 


| Shawnie Type Metals 


Those who want a metal suitable for both linotyping and stereo- 

typing will find HOYT Combination Linotype and Stereotype 

Metal thoroughly satisfactory. It too is backed by the HOYT guarantee. 
We Also Make 


Hoyt Faultless Linotype Metal Hoyt A X Monotype Metal 
Hoyt N. P. Stereotype Metal Hove — Electrotype 
eta 


Let our service department help YQU solve YOUR 
type problems. 


HOYT METAL CO. "430, proto” 
LEE Saag... W 


















TERMS—United States, $4 a yearin advance; single copies, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 a year; single copy, 50c. 












Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
























A Revolution in Printing Methods! 


Displacement of the human press feeder means lower costs in printing—means increased 
production — increased income for the printer, an advance as important as typesetting 
itself. But it must be done by using a rapid and reliable paper feeder 


iv i for the printing press, ruling machine and folder. 


LEIMAN BROS. 
PRESSURE ATR PUMPS VACUUM 


10 Sizes 


produce a steady air blast to loosen the paper sheets on the pile, and a 
constant never failing vacuum to carry the sheet along. No speed too 
rapid for these Pumps. 


They take up their own wear by the action of centrifugal force. 
Also used for Agitating Electrotype Solutions 


Among the feeders, folders and rulers using the machines are Kelly, Frohn, Cottrell, 
Dexter, Miehle, Duval, Hickok, Meisel, Hall and many others. 


al a GET YOUR FEEDER RIGHT—See that it has one of these Air Pumps. 
jt 
las CEXMAN eros ~ 


You'll be delighted with the service. 
% LEIMAN BROS 
e 


BD5 - 81 Walker Street, NEW YORK 
MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
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Are YOU profiting by 
non-distribution? 






























































































































































Or paying for expensive 
hand distribution? 


Save Money with Display Intertypes 


Glance through any issue of your newspaper, 
or any of your job work, and note how much 
display type is set in 36-point and smaller 
sizes. 


Have you ever considered how much you could 
save by setting all that display composition— 
up to full width 36-point bold—on Intertypes? 


Of course you would need a wide range of 
sizes and faces. We have them. And we also 
have machines so flexible that the operator 
changes from one face to another as quickly 
as a hand compositor can change from one 
type case to another. 


Display composition on Intertype slugs is 
very profitable. It saves time. The slugs are 
easy to handle, easy to make up. And there is 
no distribution. 
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Incidentally, the Intertype is the only line 
composing machine which sets display and 
ordinary text composition on slugs up to 42 
ems (7 inches) in width. 


Let us go into this with you, without obliga- 
tion on your part, and demonstrate what you 
= save by setting display on Intertype 
slugs. 


Intertype Corporation 


50 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Middle Western Branch, Rand-McNally Bldg., Chicago 
Pacific Coast Branch, 560 Howard St., San Francisco 
Southern Branch, 160 Madison Ave., Memphis 
Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
England: Intertype Ltd., 15 Britannia St., London, W. C. 1 
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This advertisement was set throughout on an Intertype, including the 30-point display, in the Intertype Century Series. 
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WHY LINOGRAPH SIMPLICITY MEANS EFFICIENCY 
















At The Operator’s Immediate Command 


The Linograph Operator has at his immediate command full fonts of matrices for Straight 
Composition, for News Heads, and for Advertising Display. Inasmuch as every Linograph 
is built with a standard ninety button keyboard this makes the same Linograph very 
efficient as: 








Straight Matter 
Machine 


A 
Head Letter 
Machine 


An 
Ad Machine 


The Linograph will set straight matter as fast as the operator is able to manipulate the 
keyboard. Display composition is set from the same magazines and from the same standard 
keyboard layout just like straight matter. 


This makes the Linograph a machine for every printing purpose. A machine that will 
adapt itself to every printer’s business however it may change or grow. It is the machine 
for the printer whose business may be varied. It is the machine for the printer whose 
work is of a certain class only. 


The Linograph will fulfill your business needs now, and while assisting your business 
materially in its growth, actually grows with it. 


A thorough investigation is warranted. Send for our new descriptive catalogue today. 


THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 










EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE WESTERN AGENCY AUSTRALASIA, SOUTH AMERICA 
ETABLISSEMENTS PIERRE VERBEKE 429 SACRAMENTO ST. PARSONS & WHITTEMORE 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











N OTE e THIS IS THE FIFTH OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS EXPLAINING HOW THE LINOGRAPH 
e CAN BE THE SIMPLE, EFFICIENT MACHINE THAT IT IS. OTHERS WILL FOLLOW, 
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Continuous Production — The Secret of Low Cost 





HE time lost in stopping, reload- 

ing and starting the press, turned 
into productive time, would pay the 
cost of an automatic feeder in 12 to 16 
months. Continuous production can’t 
be maintained when the press stops 
running every 300 to 500 sheets while 
another lift is being loaded. 

Your assistant pressman can load the 
Cross Continuous Feeder while the 
press is running and has time to watch 
the job for color and workups as well. 
He can relieve your pressman from in- 
terruption while making ready the job 
on the other press. 














E are now oper- 
ating in our press- 
room twenty-two Cross 
Feeders. It is our opinion 
that there is an increased 
production over hand feed- 
ing of from 30% to 35%. 
We also find that we are 
able to run on our cylinder 
presses large light-weight 
sheets which would be prac- 
tically impossible to feed 
by hand. 
J. W. CiemMent Co. 


Burrato, N. Y. 


























The Non-Stop Feature of the (ross Continuous Feeder adds 2000 to 
3000 extra sheets to the printed pile during a day’s run without increasing 
the speed of the press or adding to its overhead. And it is the size of the 
printed pile at the end of the day that counts. 


The Cross is the pioneer continuous teeder and has main- 
tained its superiority throughout the world over any feeder 
of its type fora period of twenty years. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY .- 28 West 23rd Street, New York 





Folders, Cross Continuous, Dexter Suction and Dexter (ombing Pile Feeders 





CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS DALLAS ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Definite Prices 


CThe policy of “a definite 


price on a definite piece of 
printing” was first used six 
years ago in the Franklin 
Printing Price List, and will 
be continued, as it is the 





only correct method of com- 
piling any sort of a price list 


The mathematical system used in all 
the calculations has been unsolved 
by others, and peculiar in itself, this 
system has alone stood the test of 
time and of printers’ cost systems 


‘There is no need for any other price 
list of —, Write for particulars 


Che PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake City. Utab 
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= Wi es Your 
Folding Problems 


It will fold practically everything in printed literature that 
can be folded. 


It will enable you to do more work with less equipment, in 
less space, in a fraction of the time, and at lower cost. 








Te eT ©] 








It will permit you to make, on one folding machine, 210 
different folds—or 156 more than all the other folding 
machines combined can make. 


It will fold all the forms made by all the other folding 
machines—and many very necessary forms that none of 
them can handle. 


It will fold all sizes of sheets from 4x7 to 26x58 inches, giving 
you the greatest operating flexibility. 


We would like you to send for our descriptive catalogue and 
literature. Just tell your stenographer, now, to write us 
a note on your letter-head asking for them. 





Represented by Printers Machinery-Supply Co., 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, 

and Salt Lake City; — Brothers & Spindler, 
Seattle 


The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, 
New Foundland, and all countries inthe Eastern Hemisphere is con- 
trolled by the Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limited, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 





[He [jeveranofeoine Macuine[o 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark Street BOSTON: 101 Milk Street 
PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 
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Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 

















Ree ANY LC a SET mer 




















Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 





Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmer 








No. 1 to trim books from 
5x7 to gx12. 

No. 2 to trim books from 
7x9Q to 12x16. 


Made in two sizes. 


= 


1 < 
& 








PATENTED 


Both machines are quickly adjustable to any intermediate size, using the regular half-inch 
cutting stick. It shears from the back of the book and does clean, accurate work up to a 
speed of 24 packages per minute 4% inches or less in height. 

Nothing in trimmers has ever been made to compare with it. They are in use in a number of 
the largest catalogue and magazine printing houses in the country. If you have work suitable 
for it you can not afford to be without it. We will be glad to send any further information. 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CoO., Inc. 
416 N.Y. World Building, New York City 
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‘he Mill Price 
Paper Buying: 


Guide — 





The more closely 
you examine and 
compare The W 
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forlds Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Printing Papers 
are back of 


The Mill Price List 


s offered through : 
The Mill Price List as 





The Mill Price List 


Distributors of 


Westvaco Mill Brand Papers | 


Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Atlanta . 


Augusta, Me. 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston . 
Buffalo . 
Chicago 
Cincinnati . 
Cleveland 
Dallas . 
Des Moines 
Detroit . 
El Paso . 
Houston 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee . 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York . 
Omaha . 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh . 
Providence . 


Richmond, Va. 


Rochester . 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Washington, D. C. 


York, Pa. 


G9 
. The Chatfield & Woods Company 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Bradley-Reese Company 
. . Graham Paper Company 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


Graham Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


The Union Paper & Twine Company 


Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 

The E. A. Bouer Company 
Graham Paper Company 

. . Graham Paper Company 
. The Arnold-Roberts Company 
. Graham Paper Company 


. West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 

, . Lindsay Bros., Incorporated 
. The Chatfield & Woods Company 
. The Arnold-Roberts Company 

. Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


. Graham Paper Company 
; . Graham Paper Company 
. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 
. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 











Dummies for Large Editions of 
Booklet, Catalog, Book and 
Publication Work 


MINIATURE DUMMIES 


WITH IMPOSITIONS AND FOLDING INSTRUCTIONS | 
FOR THE 
STANDARDIZED 


DEXTER D-1G6 AND D-32 
FOLDER 


£5 INCLOSED SHOW THE PROD- 
EXTER OSUBLEI A 

















ADDITIONAL-SETS OF THESE MINIATURE FOLDS WILL 
BE GIVEN e “OUT MEN, STONEMEN 


THE DOUBLE46 AND DOUBLE-32 FOLDER 
HITE PAPER FOLD ON THE BASIC MACHINE: THOSE On BED PAPER Re 
Bu PER eccadl 


ENT; THOSE ON BLUE PAPER THE PARALLEL 32 ATTACH ME! 
4 RIGHT ANGLE ATTACHMENT. THE VARIOUS COLORS OF PAPER STOCK COMRESPO 


COLOR serene SHOWN IM THE ABOVE DIAGRAM. , 
DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
FOLDERS, CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDERS, DEXTER FEEDERS, INSERTING, . 
CSOVERING AND WIRE STITCHING MACHINES - _— 
28 WEST 23RD STREET New YorK CiTy . oe 








By using the eleven miniature dummies pictured above when 
planning all large edition booklet, catalog, book and publication 
work to be folded on double sixteen machines, you can trace each 
step of the job from beginning to end and know what the result 
will be. 


The impositions, guide edges and folding instructions contained in 
this set of dummies give you a bird’s eye view of your finished job 
before it is started. You can be sure that work laid out and planned 
in accordance with the specifications given on these miniature 
folds can be handled with the least time, cost and trouble in any 
bindery equipped for large edition work. 


Plan your printing jobs from the binding end first, and know your 
binder’s equipment. These folds will help you to better understand 
the importance of right binding specifications. 


If you are interested in large edition work, send for 


your set of Double-16 Dummies today—no charge 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd St., New York 


Folders, Cutters, Cross Continuous Feeders, Dexter Feeders, Inserting, 
Covering and Wire-Stitching Machines 
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Challenge Pre Pressed Steel Galleys 


pa. een The Single Piece All- 
Purpose Steel Galley 


The Sides are Smooth Inside and 
Will not Scratch Rule or Type 








They are made in all the standard job, news 
— WO 5. and mailing sizes, including 13 ems plus 
o iia ° ° 
gee ; EDGE WITH PATENTED ORAINAGE FEATURES one-point and 2614 ems wy two-points for 
e oice Oo newspaper work. Special size made to 
The Galley-Wise Printer order promptly. 


Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys are moulded into shape, each from a single piece of specially made 
and selected cold-rolled steel. They have reinforced electric-welded corners, square and smooth inside, and 
have a beaded edge of metal extending around bottom, which gives them extra strength and rigidity. This 
construction permits type matter to stand squarely on its feet, also provides drainage channels, which, leading 
to drainage holes in the corner, carry off all cleaning fluid, insuring freedom from rust and corrosion. The 
beaded edge is so designed that it does not leave a space for small type to lodge in and does not detract from 
perpendicular sides which keep the type squarely on its feet. 


As an all-purpose job galley, for book, magazine and catalog work, tabular matter and all other forms necessi- 
tating clean, accurate proofing — as a newspaper galley, for linotype work, in the ad alley, in make-up, in the 
mailing department — as a storage galley in connection with any of the modern storage cabinet systems — 
the one-piece Challenge Pressed Steel Galley fills every requirement at an exceptionally low cost. They are 
made in all standard job, news and mailing sizes. Special sizes made to order promptly. 


Sold by all dealers in printers’ supplies — Be sure to specify “Challenge Pressed Steel Galleys.’’ 





Challenge Labor-Saving Iron Furniture 


Point-System 


Made from the highest grade of fine- Perfectly Smooth and 

grained iron castings in our own foun- Finely Finished sinsiaied 
dry, perfectly smooth and_ finely 

finished, micro-ground to absolute 

point-system accuracy. 


Light in weight, but absolutely rigid 

and practically indestructible. Will 

not dent or bruise and will retain its 

positive accuracy under the most 

severe tests of locking and heating. 

The size is indicated by large raised : The Strongest 
figures on both sides of each piece, and Most Dependable 


read either side up. Holes in each Practically , . 
piece allow for proper drainage. Indestructible PATENTED Labor-Saving Furniture Made 


Note particularly the cross braces cast in each piece, which give additional strength and also provide a con- 
venient finger-hold for lifting from form or case. 


Sold by the font or as sorts. Write today for circulars giving list of sizes, font schemes and prices. 


Be sure to specify “Challenge Labor-Saving Iron Furniture’’— Time-Tried and Dependable. 





HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY 


Mfd. by THE CHALLENGE ‘allen @ Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 
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The Prima Donna of the Press “Room 


=e 





Printing Ink, as every Pressman knows, 
is a very uncertain element. It is as tem- 
peramental as a Prima Donna. Different 
weather conditions, the varying tempera- 
ture of press rooms, the many grades and 
variations in the finish of paper stock, the 
condition of the stock—all these factors 
make it impossible to always secure the 
same results from the same ink on the 
same stock. 

They also make it impossible for any 
manufacturer to make an ink that will 
meet these varying conditions and work 
satisfactorily on all grades of paper in all 
seasons and in all changes of weather. All 
the ink maker can do is to make an ink 
that will meet average conditions. It 
is up to the Pressman to adjust it to the 
requirements of each day’s work. 

That is where Reducol comes in. 
Reducol is an equalizer—an adjuster, of 
printing ink. Unlike most so-called ink 
“reducers” and home-made ‘“‘dopes,”’ 
Reducol does not thin the ink, but 
softens it by breaking up the pigment, 
thereby improving the distribution 
and giving more impressions per pound 
of ink. 

Reducol takes the excessive tack out of 
ink, and eliminates picking and mottling. 
It cuts down offset and slip-sheeting. It 


prevents sheets from sticking to the form. 
It reduces wash-up during a run to a min- 
imum. It preserves the rollers by prevent- 
ing them from overheating and running 
down. It prevents crystallization and 
rubbing off of ink. On process work it 
makes possible perfect register and over- 
lapping. On heavy solids a soft, smooth 
effect is produced. 

Where paper stock is green, or pos- 
sesses an unusual amount of moisture on 
account of storage, or when there is con- 
siderable humidity, the ink will not take 
to the stock readily. Under these condi- 
tions Reducol absorbs the moisture, thus 
making the ink lay on the paper and 
preventing too slow drying. 

Reducol is, in short, insurance against 
ink troubles, from whatever cause they 
may arise. It makes possible cleaner and 
faster printing, cuts printing costs and 
enables you to make the profit you 
figured on. 

Reducol is unconditionally guaranteed 
to adjust the ink exactly to each job, and 
to have no harmful effects of any kind. 
Order a trial shipment of Reducol (5 or 
10 pounds) and judge it for yourself, in 
your own shop—on your own work. If it 
doesn’t give complete satisfaction, our 
charge will be cancelled. 





INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. COMPANY 


Dept. I-1, 135 SOUTH EAST STREET, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Co. 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Hoops, Ltd. 


Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd., 35/37 Banner St., London, E. C. I. 
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Automatic Ink Dryer 


The SAFE Gas Attachment for Printing Presses 





AutomaticControl Makes It Safe 


Patented magnetic control automatically ignites 
the gas when electric button or controller starts 
press—cuts off gas instantaneously when press 
power is turned off. Gas does not light when 
press is inched or jogged. Even though press 
stops when sheet is over burners, there is no danger 
of fire. 











United Printing Machinery Co. AGENTS FOR 


38 Park Row 83 Broad Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


Makes full color possible on heavy cut forms without 
cost of slip-sheeting or danger of offset. 

Causes ink to begin setting before delivery — sheets 
retain heat after they are dry. 

For cylinder or rotary presses— simple in construc- 
tion and always in commission. 

An inexpensive attachment that will pay for itself in 
a few months. 





Static Control Co., Inc. 


604 Fisher Bldg. anew vomn core 


CHICAGO 























It is Conservatively Estimated 
that more than 


$1,000,000 
a Year 


is Saved to the Printing Indus- 
try by the Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer. 


Are You Getting Your 
Share of This Large 
Saving ? 


Chapman Electric 


Neutralizer 


Makes Presses Deliver Light Paper 
Like this | instead of like this | 





United Printing Machinery Company 


38 Park Row, New York 83 Broad St., Boston 604 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
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| Chandler’ & Price 

x CRAFTSMAN Press. 

- Four Form Rollers. 

_ Inside chase size 
tex 56 


Why is an Engraver’s 
Proof so Attractive? 


N engraver’s proofing press operates like a Chandler & Price 
A platen press. The paper is pressed flat against the form. 
The ink is transferred smoothly and simultaneously from all parts 
of the form to the paper. 

An engraver’s proof is conceded to be the finest form of printing. 
It is only logical, then, that matter printed on Chandler & Price 
presses is as beautiful and in as perfect register. 

Add to your Chandler & Price equipment. It brings you the 
most good will, as well as the most money. 


This insert printed complete on 
Chandler & Price presses 





This Thick, Heavy Cutting 
Bed Insures Rigidity 


HANDLER & PRICE Cutters are as rigid as can be made. The 

cutting beds are extra thick. An extra large amount of metal 

is used in their construction. They are built with a large factor of 

rigidity to resist any pressure due to the knife or weight of stock 
or both. 

Every Chandler & Price Cutter sold has given complete satisfac- 

tion. This rigid bed construction is but one reason for such a record. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 























Wood Dry Flong 
Stereotyping 


Is, as predicted, rapidly displacing the 
electrotype plate for general printing. Prominent 
printing houses have installed Wood Planoflong 
Plants and now all classes of work are successfully 
printed from what is unquestionably the speediest 
and cheapest printing plate ever devised. 


In England, Germany and France dry 
flong stereotyping is used instead of electrotyping 
for nearly all printing and the results are aston- 
ishingly good, fully as good as from electrotypes. 


Twenty-Five Wood Flong Stereotypes can 
be made at the cost of one electrotype and in a 
small fraction of the time. The storage of plates 
may be entirely eliminated and there is no metal 
tied up. As the process is cold absolutely no in- 
jury is done to type. 


Wood Flong Corporation 


25 Madison Avenue 
New York 


Selling Agents: 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Monroe and Throop Streets 
Chicago, Illinois 
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The Old Type of Buyer 


Let us work together and force 
him to reform 


Here and there —all over this good country of ours—you will 
find the old type of buyer still operating successfully at the 
expense of whatever industry he patronizes. 


When he buys printing, he victimizes some member of that 
industry —some weak member who succumbs to the lure of the 
large order, and who agrees to a ridiculous contract, in the hope 
of gaining this buyer’s good will. 

When he buys electrotypes he practices the same tricks, and 
eventually he finds the susceptible seller —the credulous mem- 
ber of our industry who hopes by losing on one contract to 
establish a basis for making money on subsequent ones. 





The subsequent ones seldom if ever follow — because of the well 
known birth rate of industrial ‘‘suckers’””— all of whom foster the 
false hope that this old type of buyer will some day reform. 


He will never reform until he has been broadcasted as an unde- 
sirable business alien, and made to feel, through the force of 
public opinion, that he is unwelcome in representative business 
circles —and will remain so until he has ceased to take advan- 
tage of the weak and the credulous. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of ELECTROTYPERS 


HEADQUARTERS: 147 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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‘OK signifies‘On the KELLY” 





and we find if it is done on the KELLY it will 
be “OK” writes Pau A. EMERSON of The Times and 
Journal Publishing Company, Inc., Lakewood, New Jersey, 
in commending the STYLE B KELLY for its all-round ex- 
cellence, large production and low operating cost. 
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THER opinions of users, picked at ran- 

dom from hundreds on file, all point 
to the same conclusion, which is, that the 
Kelly has proven itself to be the one small 
automatic that is dependable, constant in 
operation, and the most profitable among 
all the printing machines on the market at 
the present time. 

The Style B Kelly is a Half Super-Royal, 
plus. It handles small work and large work 
with equal facility. It will not balk, is easily 
and simply adjusted and started; has every 
labor-saving feature, the development of 
thought, appreciation of the pressman’s 
needs, and an earnest desire on the part of 
the designer to produce something that is 
really worth while for the printing craft. 
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“The new Style B Kelly Press has given absolute 


satisfaction.” 
Nash Engineering Co., So. Norwalk, Conn, 


‘From a money-earning standpoint the Kelly Press 


is‘a press without an alibi.’ ”’ 
Stetson Press, Boston, Mass. 


‘We are having extraordinarily good success with 


the Kelly Press and are entirely satisfied.” 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd., N.Y. C. 


‘We might at this time say that our Kelly Press is 


giving us wonderful results and has more than 
come up to our expectations.” 
Quality Press, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“Our work is of a rather exacting character typical 


of university printing in general and we are experi- 

encing no difficulty in maintaining a high standard 

from the Kelly—the Kelly is all to the good.” 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, Cal. 


Our Kelly Press has been running in first-class 


shape and we are delighted with the results. In fact 
we have been told that we are getting record runs 
from this press. We already wish we had another.” 

Barber-Ellis, Ltd., Brantford, Canada. 


"The Kelly is running night and day; turned in an 


average of 30,000 impressions for three successive 
days . . . because we have a Kelly we have been 
able to run our small plant full capacity and have a 
month’s business booked ahead.” 

Newport News Printing Co., Newport News, Va. 


"I will not say much, but it will be to the point. The 


Kelly Press is the best machine I have ever bought. 
It does everything I expected it to doand more. If 
I could use more than one I would certainly install 
another at once. I would recommend it to anyone 
who hasa large variety of job work to do.” 

John P. Weber, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Write to our nearest Selling House for catalogue and quotation 


American Type Founders Company 


THE BEST OF EVERYTHING FOR THE PRINTER 


SET IN GOUDY CATALOGUE AND GOUDY CATALOGUE ITALIC 
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Royal Ads 


Are the Voice of the Shop 


OUR MEN write our ads in the sense 
that they know that the printing in- 
dustry has placed its confidence in 
Royal Electrotypes—and therefore in 
Royal Workmen. 
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Proofs of the pages which appear from month to month in 
the trade papers are posted in the shop—and thus each ad is 
subjected to a test of its sincerity. No ad could fail to pass this 
test and be allowed to represent Royal. It is a part of the common 
sense of the management and of the men to know that we get 
out of our advertising just what we put into it. The management 
can promise no more than the men will agree to deliver. Royal 
agrees to deliver the highest grade of electrotypes made in 
America—but not until the men themselves have signed their 
names to that agreement. 


Royal Ads 
Are the Voice of the Shop 


Royal Electrotype Company 


624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS 
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The Unit of Production 


N the last analysis, overhead costs are based upon 
the units of final production. 


As an example, an overhead of $1.00 per hour bears 
twice as heavily on the press which produces 1000 
in a given time as upon one which produces 2000. 


This is true all along the line. Every item of hour 
cost, except power, is invariable. The difference 
is in the unit of production. | 

It is just this fact which accounts for the ever-widening use of 
the Miehle. In the greater ease and convenience of make-ready, 
in the greater speed of operation, with no loss of quality, the 
units of production are increased, and correspondingly, the 
costs per unit are reduced. 

As to power, no press does as much for so little expenditure 


as the Miehle. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
Principal Office Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 
Sales of es in the United States 
A. PA } 


PHILADELPH 


hen Girard Bldg BOSTON, MASS., 176 F 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 
DISPRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Pype Foundry Co.. Lte 
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Order 
This Lining System 
Like You Order Composing Sticks 


Prominent Typefounders and Dealers will take your order for a 
ROUSE Lining and Registering System. They will tell you that this 
System is as superior in its field as ROUSE Composing Sticks are 
superior in their field. 


You buy only the ROUSE Attachment to fit your own imposing 
surface. You do not buy an imposing surface with the ROUSE Lining 
and Registering System unless you particularly desire an extra surface 
and stand. The ROUSE System will fit any imposing surface. 


How to Order — Select the imposing surface you desire to use and give 
us the measurement over all, including any rabbet. State the maximum 
number of pages you may wish to line up. 


The Price ranges from $100 to $160, depending 
on the size and number of pages to be imposed. 





H. B. ROUSE & CO. 
2214 Ward St., CHICAGO 


New York Office, 41 E. 42d St. 
J. HENRY STEPHANY - - - Eastern District Manager 
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Hamilton Rolling Makeup Tables 


Contrary to the general thought among users of printing material, there is a real 
difference between “Hamilton” tables and—the other kind. The day when 
“anything” would do is gone; hour costs in the work-room are more important 
than ever before and therefore the requirements of intelligent and ambitious 
workmen are more exacting. Accuracy, durability and serviceability are three 
important features to consider and the Hamilton design excels in each. 











DETAILS 


designed. The heaviest forms are moved over rough 


The table top is of heavy cast-iron, carefully machined 
floors with practically no effort; the contact point is 


to insure a smooth and accurate working surface; 

















sockets are cast in the bottom into which the pipe 
uprights enter. 


The frames are of wrought-iron pipe, 2 in. diameter, 
securely joined together into practically one solid 
piece by threaded fittings. Frame construction is 
such as to permit raising or lowering either side of 
top a fraction of an inch where table is used in an 
office where this feature is desired, and it frequently 
is a great convenience to have the top adjusted with 
one side higher and one side lower than the steam 
table or makeup surface the rolling table is to 
work with. 

Finally our table is equipped with the famous double- 


wheeled Smouse Underslung Casters — in our judg- 
ment the most substantial, easiest-rolling casters ever 





Manufactured by 


always the same; the casters never “stick” or “bind,” 
always run smooth and straight, and never pick up 
string or paper, a common “habit” with all other 
designs of casters. All this is an important expense 
factor in offices where numerous forms are moved 
daily. 

No. 817 —7-col. size (2314 x 28% in.) 

No. 818 — 8-col. size (2514 x 30% in.) 


Standard height, 3814 in. on all four sides. 
Made any size and height on special order. 
In ordering, always specify height desired. 


If it is desired that one side be higher than the other, 
then give exact height for each side. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton Goods Are For Sale by All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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—The Future of the Printing Industry is in 
the Hands of the Student of Production 


MANUFACTURER of Printing is one 

who recognizes the value of accuracy in 
cost-finding,andcommon sense in the establishing 
of selling prices; who believes that good printing 
is an Art, the commercialization of which means 
the advancement of Printing as an Industry; who 
realizes that mechanical modernization is just as 
essential in the production of Printing as in the 
manufacture of the paper on which he prints. 


The ‘‘Printer’’ as we have always known him, 
is passing out as easily and quietly as the “‘watch- 
maker” and “shoemaker” of Franklin’s time. In 
his place we have the MANUFACTURER OF 
PRINTING, for whose greater profit the Uni- 
versal Equipment Babcock Press is built. 


THE 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New London, Connecticut 
38 Park Row, New York City 
108 West Harrison St., Chicago 
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IRECT advertising literature should always be built 
around the thought that sales and patronage can 
come only through the impression made by the picture 
and the copy. The paramount importance of making 
a good first impression cannot be overestimated. Photo- 
gtaphs_—of things just as they are—make the strongest 
possible appeal. The nearest approach toa real photograph 
isa halftone printed on Dejonge Art Mat—a coated paper 
designed and perfected primarily for this purpose. Art Mat 
prints to perfection. Its velvety surface absorbs rather than 
reflects light; adds dignity to type; true photographic qual- 
ity to illustrations, and imparts distinction to every page. 
These are reasons why it is the first choice of the biggest 





printers and advertisers—everywhere. Whether for an 
elaborate and costly catalog, or for an inexpensive booklet 
or folder, this truly distinctive coated paper will help to 
create that effect so much to be desired viz., a favorable first 


zmpresston. 


LouIs DE JONGE & COMPANY 


( Poy a 
PRESIDENT 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 
Dejonge Art Mat is sold only by the manufacturers and 
authorized agents in leading cities throughout the United States 
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TRIMMING of BOOKS 


and Magazines Revolutionized 
By New Method of JOGGING AND FEEDING 


Backs All in Line , 

and Margins in vA —~_ t Books Are Jogged 
Register as They Wide = . sm |, with Backs Down 
Go Under Clamp We | in a Trough 


and Knife The Trough Is Tapered so That the Piles of Books Are 
Automatically Straightened as They Are Passed Along 











THE SEYBOLD CONTINUOUS AUTOMATIC BOOK TRIMMER 


Trough Feed, Belt Conveyor Delivery, Air Suction Chip Remover 


The one machine handles all sizes 4” x 6” to 12” x 16”. All kinds: maga- 
zines, side or saddle stitched, sewed books, signatures or pamphlets. 


Greatest Quantity Production with Closest Accuracy and Least Labor 


Write for information 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Toronto, Paris, London, Buenos Aires, Stockholm 
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Take them at their 
face value,for service 
and exactness. Lead 
Mould duplicates retain 
depth and surface of 
the original engr aving Plate Makers to 
r ight to the dot. the Graphic Arts 


LEAD MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 


504W24"“Street INCORPORATED New York, N.Y. 
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Pioneers in Paper 


INCE the very beginning of the 
making of paper in North 
America, the name of BUTLER 
has been associated with it. 

It was a BUTLER paper mill 
P ; 

Lys) that made the first letter pa- 

=§} per, American-made, to be 
used in the United States Senate. 

It was a BUTLER who established the first 
paper mill in Western America. 

It was the BUTLAR organization, founded 
seventy-nine years ago, that first realized what 
genuine service to the user of paper must be. 

BUTLER has been for generations a pioneer 
name in the paper industry. BUTLER 1s to- 
day a pioneer name, for the present organiza- 
tion is still pioneering—seeking for ways to 
be more useful to printers—anticipating the 
needs of all who need fine printing—delivering 
a well-rounded service in paper which is a 
great satisfaction to all who know it by in- 
timate experience. 

To accomplish these things, BUTLER lives 
and works close to those who use BUTLER pa- 
pers. [hese papers are offered to you by men 
who are your neighbors—members of your 
community—men who know your local prob- 
lems and who know that their welfare and 
yours are bound up together. Neighbors they 
are, and yetapartofthe BUTLER organization— 
able to command its full facilities to meet your 
needs and assure your complete satisfaction. 
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our sturdy forefathers originally established 

the United States, you will understand the 

method by which BUTLER operates. Like 
the individual states of the Union, each division of 
BUTLER has its own individuality and the power to 
shape its policies to local conditions. And yet, as 
a member of a nation-wide union, each division is 
in a position to accomplish greater things for those 
whom it benefits by its service. 


BUTLER PAPER 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK - SAN FRANCISCO 


CORPORATIONS 


DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS— Standardized Paper 


DOMESTIC 


J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago 
Standard Paper Company, Milwaukee 


McClellan Paper Company 
Minneapolis 


Zenith City Paper Company, Duluth 
Butler Paper Company Detroit 


Central Michigan Paper Company 
Grand Rapids 


Mississippi Valley Paper Co., St. Louis 


Missouri-Interstate Paper Company 
Kansas City 
Southwestern Paper Company, Dallas 
Southwestern Paper Company, Houston 
Sierra Paper Company . Los Angeles 
Pacific Coast Paper Company 
San Francisco 
Pacific Coast Paper Company, Fresno 
Mutual Paper Company ._ . Seattle 
Endicott Paper Company. Portland 


EXPORT 


Patten Company, Ltd. . 


. Honolulu, T. H. 


Butler American Paper Company 
New York, Chicago, San Francisco 





























The Price List 


Printers Have Wanted 


HERE has been—and there is at the 

present time—a demand for a simple, 
comprehensive and flexible price list on 
printing at a moderate price and with 
a service which will keep it up to date. 
After months of work we are ready to 
supply the need in the 


UNIVERSAL PRINTING 
PRICE LIST 


which has been compiled by men who 
have long experience in printing price 
list lines—one of whom has been con- 
nected with various efforts of this kind 
for many years. 


The lease price will be $10 a year, payable in advance, including 
a monthly service—and the price will be kept there. 


Pin a check for $10 to this advertisement and obtain a com- 
plete, new copy of this simple and comprehensive price 
list, and receive in addition a year’s service free. 


UNIVERSAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


E. J. PENNINGTON, President 


701 W. O. W. Building 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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The : 

g F OLDER THE BROADSIDE is very effective when you want to make a 

* crashing, smashing impression, but if you are selling a high-grade 
product, youdon’t want to use circus poster methods. 


The Broadside should combine quality with impressiveness, and 
the most effective way to join the two is to use good stock and send 
the broadside out in an envelope that matches the paper. 


In Hammermill Announcements, Grand size, you have the ideal 
stock for a beautiful but economical broadside and the envelopes 
to match, all ready-made for quick service. 
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The adaptability of Hammermill fnnoancementy 


LE TTT 








= ' N J HEN you are called upon to produce small book- 
1 =| lets or circulars or fine folders which must be kept 
within a moderate price, see what you can do 
by using Hammermill Announcements — paper, cards, and 
envelopes to match. 

You will find Hammermill Announcements very adapt- 


able. The sizes are good, the colors and finishes are attrac- 
tive, the price is very low, and the sheets, cards, and envelopes 











Hammermill Announcements 















































SOLD BY OUR AGENTS 


Prepared by P. P. KELLOGG & CO. DIVISION, Springfield, Mass. 
cA iT Tih iN 
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SOMETIMES~ BOOKLET 


that will attract because it is different. 
@eYou can take a HAMMERMILL 
ANNOUNCEMENT and fold it in 
many different ways and still have it fic 
the stock envelope. In this way you can 
get novelty and at the same time have 


an Effective & Attractive 
piece of ADVERTISING Literature 
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fer small Booklely. Grealary and Novel Jolderr 


to match give you a versatile combination. The sheet can be 
folded in many different ways, or used as the cover for a 
booklet, or the cover and stock for an eight- or sixteen-page 
booklet. The card can be used for supplementary advertising 





or return postcard. 


Let us send you samples of Hammermill Announcements 
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which show how easily they can be adapted for Circulars, 
Folders, Booklets, Announcements, Programs, Invitations, 
Broadsides, and many of the jobs which come to you every 
day, jobs that you can turn into fine pieces of advertising 
at a reasonable cost by using Hammermill Announcements. 
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Write for Samples 
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HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Ve Story 


the Press tells 





























The true value of any product is gauged 
by the service it performs. 


Does it measure up to requirements in 
every respect? Does it fill its intended 
purpose adequately and dependably? 
Does it give a return value commen- 
surate with its cost? 


These are questions that far-seeing men 
are submitting to every item that enters 
into their business. They are questions 
vital to the successful conduct of busi- 
ness under the new order of conditions. 
Crescent plates will stand the acid test 
of practical usefulness. The answer to 
every query is found in the story the 
printing press tells. 


This story is written in terms of faithful 
reproduction, crisp tones and sparkling 
detail—in terms of easy make-ready 
and absence of frequent wash-ups. Cres- 
cent plates are made to print well. They 
are worthy of your consideration. 


Crescent operates one of the 
largest complete designing, en- 
graving and electrotyping plants 
in Michigan — an organization 
capable of meeting your every 
requirement for printing plates. 
We are anxious to serve good 
printers everywhere. 


reseent Gngraving Co. 


Ralamajoo 














ALL SIGNS 


Indicate that 1923 will be a good 
year in the Printing Business. 
Anticipating your increased wants, 
we are carrying larger stocks of 
standard inks for every purpose, 
and are prepared to give you the 
best possible service in every 
branch of our business if you will 





Write, Wire, Phone, Call on 
‘The Old Reliable’’ 


Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
Offices in all the principal cities 


NEW YORK, 11-21 St. Clair Place 
Formerly 611 West 129th St. 


516 Atlantic Ave. CLEVELAND 321 Frankfort Av.N.W. 

1106 Vine St. New ORLEANS 325 Gravier St. 

BaLtmmorE..312 No. HollidaySt. Toronto.....233 Richmond St., W. 

CHICAGO 718 S. Clark St. MONTREAL 273 Craig St., W. 
WINNIPEG. .173 McDermott Ave. 

SAN Francisco, Grapuic Arts INK Co., 240 WERDIN PL., Los ANGELES 


ALBANY, BuFFALO and Other Cities. 
FACTORIES: New York, Cuicaco, CANADA 











Poco Proof 
Press No. 0 
with 


Potter Proof 
Press No. 2 
without inking 
or feedboard 
attachments 


Do Your Compositors Wait 
For the Proof Press P 


It is a familiar sight in your composing room. Yet it 
is a whole lot less expensive to have an idle proof press 
than to have idle compositors waiting for a busy 
proof press. 

Have your compositors the opportunity for speed and 
that most important item—clean, clear proofs that 
delight the customer? 

Three sizes of the Poco and three sizes of the Potter, 
with self-inking and feedboard attachments for the latter 
when required, fully meet the most exacting need of 
every plant both in respect to saving time and getting 
good proof. 


Hacker Manufacturing Co. 
320 S. Honore St., Chicago 
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This Space for Your 
Thoughts 











The story is quickly and simply told—A high speed 
Kidder Special Rotary for that job. Think of it! 
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More Thought 
Space 











KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 166 W. Jackson St., CHICAGO 




















Knowing Your Requirements 


CALS) 


The manufacturers of “Peerless”? Punching Machines and 
Perforating Machines know your requirements in machinery 
of this type through actual contact with superintendents 
and buyers of machinery in 90% of the large plants of the 
United States. 


The little details that play such an 

+ important part in the proper adjust- 
ment of the machines and do away 
with home-made contrivances have 
been given special attention. 


“Peerless” Punching Machine ‘Peerless’? Machines are Complete. 


Manufactured by 


A. G. BURTON’S SON, Inc. 


218-230 North Jefferson Street Chicago, Illinois —_No Slipping of Heads 
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Used where Quality and Speed in taking 
proofs are most needed 


The sales of VANDERCOOK Rigid Bed Composing Room Presses for the past month include: 
United States Government, seven machines; Ginn & Co., publishers, Boston, one No. 25 (fourth 
repeat order); The Boston Globe, one No. 20; The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, 
one No. 17; J. B. Lyon Co., Albany, N. Y., one No. 20; The Sheboygan Vocational Continuation 
School, Sheboygan, Wis., one No. 20; Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn., two No. 20’s; Curt 
Teich & Co., Chicago, one No. 20; The A. S. Gilman Printing Co., Cleveland, Ohio, one No. 17; 
Boston Publishing Co., one No. 25 (second repeat order); Schmidt Brothers, Chicago, one No. 17; 
The Cleveland News, one No. 20 and one No. 25; Rumford Printing Co., Concord, N. H., three 
No. 20’s; Con. P. Curran Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo., one No. 20 (seventh repeat order); 
H. O. Houghton Co., Cambridge, Mass., one No. 20 (second repeat order); Baker Sales Co., 
London, England, seven machines. 


VANDERCOOK 
Rigid Bed tga 


“ A ati sing 
Composing Room = 
Hand Inking 


Presses Size, 12x 24 


Principles of Construction — Rigid, immovable bed. The moving parts are the lightest parts. 
Minimum floor space required. Automatic Inking. Large ink plates and no fountain. Double 
acting vibrator and paralle! riders. Under feed. ‘Safety Grippers.” Accessibility and simplicity 
ofall parts. ‘‘Unit” construction. 


Made and Sold in the United States with the minimum selling expense by 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 


(R. O. Vandercook & Sons, Originators of the Modern Proof Press) 


452-456 North Ashland Avenue, CHICAGO 


Machines carried in stock and demonstrated in Canada, Graphic Arts Machinery Ltd.. 366 W. Adelaide 
COMPOSING ROOM CYLINDER Gy St., Toronto. In London, Baker Sales Co., 21 Faringdon Avenue 


Two Sizes—17 x 25 and 25x 25 New York City service siation, American Steel Chase Co., 122 Center Strect 


























You and “We’ve been buying these 
our Customer W.=Notched Envelopes 


for nearly Fifteen Years 


Many a printer can say that! And there’sa reason. Western 
States customers stick to the house that serves them right in 
price, quality and delivery. 

Perhaps one of the best reasons why Western States cus- 
tomers come back again and again is because W-notched 
envelopes have 


Extra Heavily Gummed Flaps 


You know that old bugbear of the printing business. En- 

Sure velopes that don’t stick. Nice stock — nice job of printing 

Stick and everything, but about thirty minutes after you make 

Envelopes delivery r-r-r-r-ring goes your telephone and the irate cus- 

tomer bawls you out: “TI tried to seal over a hundred of 

Have You the New them and not ag of ng ea a will stick. Come 0 

‘ . em away quick before I junk ’em. It’s up to you to make 

Western States Price List? good for I conte pay for these.” : 
If not, send today for your copy. Lists You ay die rane sop athlon a you ad “~ W-notched 
“4 . - » Nnvelopes — the envelopes that Slick, Instantly, completely. 

585 items. Shows exact figures on a Seen stock of 10,000,000 envelopes — 585 Sr on hand. 
grade, any quantity, without computing 

discounts. All grades of one size on a 

page. Handiest, most comprehensive 


price list ever put out. Punched to fit -V\ err S a 
your U. T. A., Franklin and other Price tates F wie ce: 


Wetn Milwaukee teens | 
Books. eee nvelope Giiscrsin See 





Strictly a printers’ and lithographers’ service. 
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The GOLDING ART JOBBER 


The Difficult Jobs Are Done 
Easily on the Art Jobber 


The Golding Art Jobber should be considered for that class of 
Job Printing requiring better facilities for distribution, greater 
impressional strength, and greater durability, as compared with 
similar facilities available on the regular job press. 


The Golding Art Jobber not only has the better distribu- 
tion, greater impressional strength, and greater durability, 
but has a higher speed, better features for a quick and 
easy make ready, and other features for quantity produc- 
tion of quality work. 


The illustration shows the Golding Art Jobber No. 18 — 
12x 18 — completely equipped with full length fountain, 
duplex distributor, vibrating riding roller, counter and 
attachments, safety feed guard and regular power fixtures. 
It can also be equipped for individual electric motor drive, 
and with safety guards for fly-wheel and motor. 





Write for quotations. 


GOLDING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FRANKLIN, MASS., U.S.A. 


We also manufacture the Golding Jobber, Pearl Press, Official Hand Press, Golding 
Auto-Clamp and Hand Clamp Power Paper Cutters, Golding Hand Lever Paper 
Cutters, Pearl Paper Cutters, Boston and Official Card Cutters, Little Giant Lead 
and Rule Cutters and Golding Tablet Presses. 























Don’t Blame the Pressman 


tricity slow down the presses and waste time and stock when a 
customer is clamoring for delivery on a rush job. 


Tic chances are he is not to blame when offset and static elec- 


If your presses are equipped with Craig Electro-Magnetic Gas Devices 
you will have no further trouble from these two causes. Full color 
may be run without slip-sheeting and the work may be backed up in 
half the time usually required. 


Other burners, neutralizers and demagnetizers may help to eliminate 
pressroom troubles but none are so efficient, reliable and safe as the 
Craig Device. We welcome a trial in competition with other devices. 
Make the test in your plant at our risk. If our device doesn’t prove 
superior to others and do everything we claim for it you may return 
it without further obligation. 


If you want to find out what prominent printers think of the 
Craig Device write for our booklet “Speeding Up the Presses.” 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 Greenwich Street, New York City 
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The LIBERTY 








The popularity of the 
Liberty is evidenced 
by the fact that 80% of 
all the medium priced 
job folders used in the 
world today are built 
by the Liberty Folder 
Company. 

Models for various re- 
quirements. Range 
6x6 to 22x32. Right 


angle, parallel or a 





Prices range from $510 to $990. You can’t buy a better 
folder at any price. 


THE LIBERTY FOLDER CO. 


Originators of Simple Folders 
SIDNEY, OHIO, U.S.A. 














combination ot both. AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Chandler & Price 
New Craftsman 
Press 


Chandler & Price 


New Series Presses 


12x18 inches 


MapeE IN Four Sizes: spike 
inside chase 


8x12 inches, 10x15 inches, 12x18 inches, 1414x22 inches 
(inside chase measurement) 


HE printer himself by the purchase of over 
76,000 presses from this factory has pro- 
claimed the Chandler & Price the standard 
platen printing press. Ninety per cent of the 
printing shops in this country have Chandler 
& Price Presses as their standard equipment. 


+ 2 
= “4 


Chandler & Price New Craftsman Press 


COMPLETE printing unit with Vibrating Brayer Foun- 

A tain, and four form rollers with double vibrating 

steel rollers, giving a distribution for the heaviest solid 

tint or halftone. The strength of the oversize arms, 

shafts, brackets and gears will handle any stock, no 
matter how great the squeeze required. 








C. & P. Presses in stock at all Selling Houses 


American Type Founders 
Company 
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A Press of Prestige— 


A Meisel Press, whether it be a Rotary or an Automatic Bed- 
and-Platen, lifts a printing plant into a class by itself. 











A Meisel Rotary Press is an exceedingly profitable press for the 
larger jobs on which the runs are large enough to warrant the 
making of electrotypes. Bed and platen presses are used for 
many small specialties which must be produced in large quanti- 
ties at high speed. 


Both types of presses have automatic devices—exclusive Meisel 
features—which perform the work of several machines and turn 
out the finished work direct from the press. 


Numerous improvements during recent years have brought our 
regular presses to a high state of efficiency, but your 
production need not be kept within the limitations of 
a stock press. We design and build special presses for 
individual needs. Why not investigate the Meisel line? 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. MEISEL 


944-948 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. Reg. U.S. Patent Office 




















Our TT Insurance— 
To make Gummed Paper of such quality that our 
customers can have no cause for complaint. 
Your Cheapest Insurance— 


To buy Gummed Paper “Tones, 
with one of our labels [Raa 
FLAT FLAT | on it. "a see 





IDEAL. GUARANTEED | 











| GUMMED PAPER | me The Signs which Insure Satisfaction 9a®- 





McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


Main Office — Brookfield, Mass. 
Mills: Brookfield, Mass., Newark, N.J., Ware, Mass. 


Branch Offices: 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CINCINNATI OFFICE 
150 Nassau St. 1858-9 Transportation Bldg. 600 Provident Bank Bldg. 
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uaa | CARMICHAEL 


ae. = = BLANKETS 


lente, Georgia 


—- (Patented) 

Seas tary hrceinn vet let Cylinder Presses 
Beate of an spies Su'cuieeet acre Mt Platen Presses 

een ny oct srgnis shsection t tn aan Rotary Presses 


the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 
very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
not using the blankets, and we will continue to use 


sivcige ia‘sareroontson'? © Sistinot Bap ana OF ay ine genes carne Hee 
packing can be made ready in less 

iain indi time, and a decided decrease in wear 

neil Rotrath A barton on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 








ee Write for booklet and price list. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

































































Cleveland Praises Boston 


A Boston No.1 7 Stitcher was installed recently by 

The Foreman-Bassett Company,Cleveland,Ohio, 

from whose cordial letter of commendation we are 

privileged to quote: 

‘The girls we have operating it manage to 
get about 40,000 booklets off aday,which 














Boston 

oat we feel is very good. We are wondering 
Pamphlet now how we ever got along without such 
and ; . 
Check a stitcher, and we thank you for keeping 
Book Floor 1,~ . 
le ‘oad after us and making us see the value of it»? 





33X24 < + 

inche ' a 

nice Good news like this is worth sharing. For 
more of it write to nearest Selling House of 


_AmericanType FoundersCo. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


ie 




































SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 
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Another Monotype Time-Saver 


{ The Single-Point-Size Display Molds } 


As long as the printing business exists Monotype 
will build for it. 


The history of Monotype is but a story of successive 
inventions, methods and principles for the compos- 
ing room that promote either simplicity or efficiency, 
increased output or reduced cost. 


In its fight far a place in the sun, Merit and Service 
were the only weapons Monotype ever has used. 


Monotype originated Non-Distribution. It made 
Non-Distribution inevitable by the building of its 
Type-&-Rule Caster. It made complete Non- 
Distribution possible by the perfecting of its Strip 
Lead-&-Rule Unit. 


Now, to-day, it simplifies Non-Distribution by 
offering you its New Single-Point-Size Display 
Molds. Monotype is a good machine to tie to— 
because it ties itself to you. 


The greatest argument for Monotype soundness is 
Monotype success. 


Send for samples of ae Type made from these 
new Molds. 


POINTS OF DISTINCTION 
in the 
NEW SINGLE-POINT-SIZE 
DISPLAY MOLD 


A separate mold for each in- 
dividual body size. 


High and low quads. No ad- 


justments to make. 


It increases production and 
helps the operator to do better 
work. 


Casts type with a larger nick. 
Places the nick nearer to the 
bottom. 


Light of these molds operated 
continuously two years in one 
trade plant. No repair costs. 


Five of these molds operated 
continuously eighteenmonths 
in one newspaper plant. One 
mold required repairing. 


matically cut to measure. It is the only machine that casts continuous-strip decorative borders. 
There are now instock 192 rule faces, 42 decorative border faces, continuous-strip leaders tomatch 
all leader faces and 524 matching corner-pieces, at prices ranging from 50 cents to $4.00 each. 


E Monotype Type-é7-Rule Caster makes leads, slugs and rules in continuous strips Z| 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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-| Superior Stereo Casting | 
: Boxes 


4 a Complete Line 
ve 
&, 
| 


g: ii] The awakening of printers to a realization that something 








Sizes to Suit Every Job Printer and Publisher 


must be done about the high cost of plates and excessive 
tieup of capital in metal where forms are kept standing— 








has brought the perfected dry mat stereotyping process to 
ee the fore. These outfits are now in great demand by job 
printers, book and publication printers, as well as news- 
: | paper publishers. Many electrotyping plants are using the 
” process for a large class of plates. 

With a Dry Mat Cold Process Stereotyping Outfit the 
% | printer may substantially reduce his electrotyping expen- 
diture, as dry mat stereotype plates are very quickly and 
4 cheaply made by this simplified process, and fully meet the 
, requirement of clearfaced, durable plates for an extensive 
~ a ge. variety of work. Aconsiderable saving is effected by release 
AY of standing forms—as from a dry mat kept on file any 

‘ desired number of plates may be cast when wanted. 
Superior Stereotype Casting Boxes are made in sizes 
9%x14, 138%x22, 14x26and 20x28 inches, andareobtainable 
x: with accurate gauges for casting both typehigh stereotypes 
and thin plates for mounting on wood or metal base—and 
ei: , they may also be used for casting metal bases for plates. 
g: Showing Box equipped 


with Cores, for Casting 
Cored Plates—a Metal 
Saver for Newspapers 


We supply everything needful 
for Stereotyping— metal, furnaces, mold pans, 
ladles, skirnmers, brushes, saws 
and typehigh planers 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


Superior Specialties for Printers 


Washington,D.C. Chicago SaintPaul Omaha Seattle Vancouver, B.C. 
Saint Louis Dallas Kansas City 

















Set in Pencraft Faces Brass Rule No. 5193 Pencraft Border No. 445 








: 
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A TRIBUTE— 
Because It Excels! 


TRIMOSAW Does Excel, and Distinctly! 


Trimosaw Recognition 


Is World Wide 


In its first 18 months (following six 
years of painstaking, careful engineer- 
ing creating) it has gone into profitable 
daily service for discerning printers and 
publishers in 


24 STATES (Maine to California) 

TyeasTrimosw T) of C. (U.S. Printing Office) 
CANADA (Quebec to British Columbia) 
ENGLAND, AUSTRALIA 
and JAPAN. 


Demand Is Never Satisfied 


No greater tribute has ever been paid 
the product of man’s brain and hand 


No Finer Machine — No Greater Money by Ty pogr. apher. Se 
Earner —Is Available. 


ILL-CURTIS CO. 


MAKERS OF — oar 7 5 ii MACHINERY), 
KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN 


REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK. ......4 BG. Fo MONIES: sc acrcwcmacsauicicess 7-11 Water St. MINNEAPOLIS....Printers Supply Co 306 S. Sixth St. 
CHICAGO Sam. C. Koelle 542 S. Dearborn St. SAN FRANCISCO..Wm. Griswold 15t Minna St. 
43 E. Hayward St. OMATIAS. «. oecs seas Wm. B. Benson & Co. 312 S. Twelfth St. 
MILWAUKEE Milwaukee Printers Roller Co.....214 Greenbush St. PHILADELPHIA...R. W. Hartnett Co toro Race St. 
CINCINNATI Thos, J. Kennedy Co: <.isscascc 337 Main St. CANADA...........Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. . Toronto, Montreal, 
ENGLAND, Walker Brothers, Inc., London, E. C. 4 AUSTRALIA, F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd., Sydney Winnipeg, Regina 














If your State is without a TRIMOSAW you will be interested in our Special Offer to those ‘““Without the Fold” 
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The Ludlow of Today 


Makes Small Printers Independent 


OU can take care of yourself, once you have a Ludlow. 

Even small printers can tackle big jobs. With such enormous 
type capacity, you would be constantly tempted to take on more 
composition—especially big posters set in 42, 48 and 60 point 
faces, as well as 6, 8 and 10 point display on slugs. 


Advertise for More Business 


“We have a great many 
annual jobs that are kept 
standing in our vault, and 
were it not for the fact 
that the all-slug system is 
used, 7 ould be con- 
tinually buying new mon- 
otype or foundry sorts. 
With the Ludlow System 
we can wrap the pages 
quickly and cheaply, and 
the only cost to keep them 
standing is the metal.” 
—Craftsmen Typesetters, 
Inc., Chicago. 


Sell bright, snappy letterheads, cleanly 
printed in new type. Use Ludlow Plate 
Gothic and other attractive faces. Recast 
each slug for duplicate forms, and print 
several on without plates. 


Sell more envelope inserts. When they 
carry an interesting message and are beau- 
tifully printed on white or tinted paper, 
they are sure to attract attention and lead 
to sales. You can set them in new faces, 
and print from as many forms as will fill 
your press. 

Bargain sheets will be right in your line. 
Your new equipment gives you a great 
advantage over others for this class of 
printing. Go after this business and get it. 


Stationery forms, in your shop, can now 


be kept standing as long as you wish, for 
reprints. You can keep them the year 
around, and make changes in them and 
print at a moment’s notice. You will have 
plenty of type and no plates to patch. 


Posters in big sizes—you can set enough 
big type to fill a bill board. No other 
printer can do that, unless he has Ludlow 
equipment. Try some posters as big as a 
barn door! Your customer will be de- 
lighted. 


Hand bills quick: you can beat anybody 
on speed when it comes to hand bills. You 
set each line once and recast it several 
times, then print several forms at once, 
without waiting for plates. Do away with 
types and typecases entirely. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, 


Chicago, III. 


Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 





LUDLOW QUALITY SLUG COMPOSITION ABOVE 10 PT. 
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WOOD AND STEEL 
FURNITURE FOR PRINTERS 


INCLUDING 


[em IEC Lees 


Made by THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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CARRIED IN STOCK AT ALL OUR SELLING HOUSES FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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Go to Goes for 


The Goes Steel-Engraved 
Certificate Blanks, Bordered Blanks 
and Bond Blanks 


An entirely new and original assortment of 
Steel-Engraved Blanks 


produced upon Crane’s Bond paper; so de- 
signed and arranged that they can easily be 
overprinted either from type or by the litho- 
graphic process, and thus present an unusu- 
ally high-grade, refined, handsome appearance. 


The Goes Steel-Engraved Blanks will be constantly car- 
ried in stock in quantities that will insure the usual Goes 
service for all your requirements. 


A written request for samples and further information 
will bring a prompt reply. 


Goes Lithographing (Company 


45 West 61st Street, Chicago 
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Times Printery, Santon 7a, 
a KIMBLE Motor 
booster 


Here is another Kimble Motor booster, right in 
the heart of busy Pennsylvania. This state leads 
the Union in the total horsepower of its electric 
motors. It isa state of strenuous activity. 


Again, Kimble Motors are selected for effi- 
ciency, performance, and reliability. The 
Times Printery must run on time and have 
constant output. Kimble motors do the trick. 


Is there better evidence of the satisfaction 
which comes to the user of Kimble Motors? 
Let vour next motor be a Kimble. 


THIS 
BOOKLET 


gives the latest in- 
formation about 
cylinder press con- 
trol. If you want 
to keep up-to-date 
you should get a 
copy, right away. 


Why not write, to-day? 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. Western Ave. Chicago, U.S. A. 


Single-phase <MoIOnS Polyphase 
Motors > Motors 





655 











Don't “Pig” Metal 


You can get far better results by dumping slugs right into a 
Monomelt. Fill it with go lbs. of slugs and it automatically 
feeds proper amount of molten metal into Linotype pot, auto- 
matically cleans the metal and can not overheat it. Insures 
perfect slugs. Increases production. Only clean metal can 
get in Linopot. All parts of linotype easily accessible. 


ONOMELD 


It is the easy, economical and correct way. Just think of the needless 
operations it saves. Don’t say it can’t be done. It is being done success- 
fully now by large and small plants. 


Your Metal Furnace Is Robbing You 


of metal, time, energy, fuel, good slugs and peace of mind. Your metal furnace is the most needless expense in your composing room. 


Special Introductory Offer Salesmen Wanted 


You can save money by taking advantage of our Open Territory Introductory Offer if We have exceptional opportunities for a few 
you happen to be located in a territory where we have no representative. Don’t delay more high grade salesmen with composing 
writing as territories are being filled rapidly. Satisfaction positively guaranteed. room experience. 


Printers Manufacturing Company, 1604 Eighth St., S. E., Minneapolis 


Specializing in Composing Room Specialties 
Did you see our page ad in the January number? If not, better look it up and note what Monomelt users say. 

















A Good Reputation 
Must Be Earned 


MONITOR Machines have acquired a good reputation only through 
years of satisfactory service to users. Below is part of a letter from 
one of our customers: 


“We have four wire-stitching machines, four paging 
machines, as well as a power punching machine, 
all in constant use. 

From our past experience, think there are no better 
machines made—’” 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


Builders of Bookbinders’ Machinery for Over Thirty-five Years 
1153 Fulton Street, Chicago 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
531 Atlantic Avenue Bourse Building 45 Lafayette Street 


Monitor Machines are carried in stock by GRAPHIC ARTS MACHINERY, Ltd., 366 West Adelaide St., Toronto, Canada 
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| Chambers D/16 Folder and King Continuous Feeder 


This folder and feeder are of new design. The 








aa ; : ‘ . 
lly uniformity and perfection of its work help solve 
he many questions constantly arising in establishments 
res depending upon accuracy and production of folding. 
an The high standard of Chambers’ equipments have been 
accepted by the leading printing and binding plants 
throughout the world. 
A few prominent Chambers users: 
CONETE POMS 8... ses. scccscccscsceees Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUTTERICK, PUBLISHING CO..........ccccccccsccclsseeee: New York, N. Y. 
KNICKERBOCKER BINDERY..............-- 000000 sssssees, New York, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA BINDERY..............cccccccccccscceee- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oc 3 cise cia Sivan eiSidieww Weiiclawicginewesionsmaraee he Cambridge, Mass. 
less ee I I soso enionenesesacduscamseaduaon dome Long Island City, N. Y. 
‘<9 EUGENE C. LEWIS CO................2. 
»SS- BAIRD-WARD COMPANY .............. 
. . , : INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO... 
The only folding and continuous feeding equipments GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE..................... . Washington, D. C. 
built in one plant under one unit supervision. FEDERAL PRINTING CO... 6.65. .cc ccs cs ccee Sve aladdin a aie 01k 4d on c7a1 dO 
List of others cheerfully furnished. 
Frohn Conti Air Wheel Feed 
ed Designed for Cleveland Folding Machines 
, Good Reliable Service In a class by itself—no other feeder like it! 
1s 
1 Folders Handles short runs to 
2 Folder Feeders advantage — can be 
= 3 Press Feeders loaded while running 
a 4, Wire Stitcher Feeders preceding job. Ad- 
5 Castors justments simple and 


5 

6 Roll Feed Job Presses quickly made — can- 
7 Gathering Machines engage ian 
8 
9 


‘ : any other make or 
Covering Machines y iil 
q type of feeder for ease 





Round Ho le Cutters of adjustments, sim- 
10 Pneumatic Appliances plicity and production 
11 Bundling Presses ehtainalide. 
12 Slip-Sheet Separators , , 
13 pi ies st Insures largest possible production from a Cleveland 
14 Tipping Machines At the recent Graphic Arts Exposition held at Boston a 
15 Ruling Machines number of prominent printers and binders viewed the 
16 Ruling Machine Feeders new Frohn Air Wheel Feeder and marvelled at its simplicity 
17 Register Line-up Tables and production of sheet feeding obtainable—and ordered 
18 Press Slitters equipments. 

Etc. Write for literature showing actual records. 








Names of users also cheerfully furnished on request. 


(,ZEORGE R.SWART & CO. Inc. 


Cost Reducing 


DETACH AND MAIL NOW 


| | 
GEoRGE R. Swart & Co., Inc. | 
New York or Chicaro | 
l Send, without obligation, data on the | 
. ° ° | equipments corresponding to the numbers we 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery | have checked: | 
} 123456789 10111213 1415161718 | 
| 
| 








NEW YORK CHICAGO We are‘also interested in .....000-sse0cee | 

Printing Crafts Building Transportation Building | cteceseeceeteenseceeneereeeeeeeseesees: ; 

461 Kighth Avenue 508 S. Dearborn St. l LE UMI ack aca aias acta: otal wlass. 1 Ga nialele Ba ea i 
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7500 Impressions 


per Hour 
Here is the Press You Need 


Envelopes, died out or made up, tags, 
letter heads, office forms and general run 
of commercial printing. 


Maximum Size 1614”x 19” 
Minimum Size 3” x 6” 


Any stock from tissue to light cardboard. 


Work is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. 


All parts are readily accessible—the Press 
is extremely simple throughout. 


It is sturdily constructed for hard con- 
tinuous service and will give complete 
satisfaction. 

Write today for catalog and full informa- 

tion or send us some of your samples that 


you cannot feed on your present presses. 
No obligation, of course. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office: 23, Goswell Road 


The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machines 
of all makes 


Can be Loaded While in Operation. 


THE MSCAIN Automatic Feeder 


Gives maximum production with minimum spoilage on 
any make of folding machine. The McCain is a contin- 
uous loading folder. To reload, the sheets are placed on 
top of the loading board while the feeder is in operation. 
This means a considerable saving on long runs. 





The McCain Automatic Feeder is easily attached to 
Anderson, Brown, Cleveland, Dexter and Hall Fold- 
ing Machines, also to Rotary perforators and gluing 
machines and S-1, S-4 Harris Offset Presses. It will 
feed any of these machines at their maximum speed. 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 























The ANDERSON 


High Speed Catalog and 
Circular Folding Machine 





5 000 PER HOUR on any size sheet from 6” square 
’ to 25x38”. Durable construction 
assures a continuance of this unusual speed (without costly break- 
downs). The changes for any folding combination, right angle 
and parallel, are made by improved simple adjustments. Output 
is automatically counted and delivered into packing boxes. 


SEND FOR PRODUCTION RECORDS 
C. F. ANDERSON @& CO. 
Builders of 
High Grade Folding Machines 
and Powerful Bundling Presses 
3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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HAS THE ELASTICITY OF LIVE RUBBER 
STAYS FLEXIBLE INDEFINITELY 
HAS THE MAXIMUM STRENGTH 


TRIPLE A is the BEST Flexible Glue possible to manufacture 
at any price. Not only the best but most economical. 


Furnished in uniform cakes of about 10 lbs. each. 








500 lb. or 300 lb. lots . . . . . 14% cents per pound 
100 lb. or 501b. lots . . . . . 15% cents per pound 
Ten Days 2 per cent, F. O. B. New York. 

ANY QUANTITY SENT ON APPROVAL. 


THE GENERAL ADHESIVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
474 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 








BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA TORONTO 
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! New Model 3-Roller 
NATIONAL 


Heavy Duty Platen Press 


q . , 4 ll —_ Having HARTFORD INK FOUNTAIN with Gradu- 
| ate ated Automatic Feed and Detachable Radial Cutting 

\ Edge Blade; Ductor Roller Trip for control of fountain 
supply; Roller Trips tripping the lower form 


i aa 


S : : ye : A : roller; Form Roller Guard for preventing 
. ES * 4 form rollers from catching an improperly fed 
~te sheet; new Light-Action Throw-Off for 
; ek throwing off the impression quickly and 
“s ' ee easily with a straight pull; New Style 
Pot Counterweight, perfectly balancing the 
JN Roller Carriage and permitting the 
, _ 


press to run ata 


~ Speed of 2000 
Impressions per Hour 


w without undue wear or injury to the 

2 press; Automatic Platen Guard; Auto- 

matic Counter; Grippers.depressible at 

" any position of the platen. The roller 

lare equipment consists of 3 Form Rollers, 

ion \ 2 Ink Cylinders, 2 Distributor Rollers, 2 
™s. 








ake Vibrators with unbreakable steel crescents, 
igle 1 Ductor Roller, 1 Fountain Roller. 


put ; The distribution of ink on the NATIONAL is supe- 
y rior to that of any other 3-roller platen press made. 


National Machine Company 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 23-25 East 26th Street 
Carried in stock and for sale by Graphic Arts Machinery Ltd., 366 W. Adelaide St., Toronto, Can. 
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Goel /bag 


proves our ‘point 


In this morning’s mail are engraving orders from 
fourteen states. And this morning’s mail is not 
unusual. Long distance orders are every-day 
occurrences here. 


Some of these orders are from nationally known 
advertisers — careful buyers, all of them, who 
could buy engravings much closer to home. 


How, then, have we been able to secure their 
engraving business — and hold it? Why should 
you consider sending your engraving orders to 
Stafford? 


Surely, if we had nothing better to offer you than 
your present engraver, it would be foolish for us 
to try and sell you who are not located in our 
immediate territory. 


That’s the point! We have something better. 
In Stafford-Tones we give you engravings that 
have all the good points of other halftones, plus 
better printing and longer wearing qualities. 


These advantages are due to the fact that 
Stafford-Tones have a nickel face, instead of the 
usual copper. Copper is soft — nickel is hard. 
Printing ink clings to copper — nickel releases it 
promptly. 


The quickest way of summing up the case is 
this: Stafford-Tones are as superior to other 
halftones as nickeltypes are to ordinary electro- 
types. But, while nickeltypes cost 25 per cent 
more than ordinary electrotypes, Stafford-Tones 
cost no more than ordinary halftones. 


That’s why we are able to sell and satisfy cus- 
tomers in all parts of the country. That’s why 
we believe we can hold your business if you will 
once start using Stafford-Tones. 


The one thing necessary now is 
a try-out. And that’s up to you. 


e 
Stafford Engraving Co. 
“The House of Ideas” 
Artists : Designers : Engravers 
Engraved and Steel Die Embossed Stationery 
INDIANAPOLIS 


STAFFORD~IONES 





Into Every Nook 
of the Industry 


OU will find Wesel products everywhere 

—in the composing room, pressroom and 
bindery; in the stereotyping, photo-engrav- 
ing and electrotyping department; in the 
offset, photo-gravure and trade compo- 
sition plant. Wesel machines, specialties 
and supplies serve practically every branch 
of the printing industry. 


For the Printer 


Whether job, periodical or news- 
paper, Wesel produces essential 
equipment and furnishes every- 
thing in the nature of supplies. 
Wesel Service is a valuable business 
adjunct to the printer. 


Wesel manufactures every major 
item of equipment the Photo- 
Engraver uses—from the process 
Cameras in the gallery to the ma- 
chines and tools in the finishing 
room. 


The Lead Mold process was intro- 
duced by Wesel in this country 
many years ago and Wesel equip- 
ment for Electrotypers still stands 
supreme. We supply everything 
any foundry needs. 


If for Newspaper work—complete 
high-speed equipment. If for 
periodical or job work, smaller and 
less costly equipment that even 
the smallest of plants can use 
profitably. 


Let Wesel serve you. This breadth of 
experience and scope of service is worth 
dollars-and-cents to you. 


F. Wesel Manufacturing Co. 
72-80 Cranberry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago Branch: 431 South Dearborn Street 
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Tested and Proved in Daily Service 


BERRY 


Round-Hole Cutter 


CUTS PERFECT HOLES 


Clean and smooth through paper sheets five to ten 


times as fast as a die-punch. 


For speeding output 


and lowering costs on all classes of work its capacity 


is unlimited. 
cardboards, 


for full information. 
can make big savings. 


It is equally efficient for boring through 
binder’s board or fibre stock. 
over the representative list of users below, where the 
Berry Round Hole Cutter has proved its merit and 
is daily giving new proof of savings. 
We'll gladly tell how you, too, 


Glance 


Write us tcday 


Write for Complete Details and Prices. 


Berry Machine Company 


309 NORTH THIRD ST. 


Read this List of Daily Users: 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Ackerman- Quigley Printing Company, 727 W. Van 
Buren St. 
fees Printing Works, Union Stock Yards. 
H. J. Armstrong & Co., "Rand McNally Bldg. 
Bankers Supply Co., 6oth and State Sts. 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons C 'o., 731 Plymouth Court 
Ditto Incorporated, 123 W. Kinzie St. 
Duplicator Mfg. Co., 123 W. Kinzie St. 
The Faithorn Company, 500 Sherman St. 
Glennon & Kern, 626 South Clark St. ad 
W. F. Hall Printing Company, Superior and Kings- 
bury Sts. 
The acounae Press, 600 W. Adams St. 
Hedstrom Barry Company, 618 South Sherman St. 
J. W. Hoodwin Company, 2049 W. Van Buren St. 
Live Stock Press, Union Stock Yards. 
Magill-W: einsheimer Company , 1322 Wabash Ave. 
Methodist Book Concern, Superior and Rush Sts. 
Metropolitan Syndicate Press, 118 N. Jefferson St. 
Poole Brothers, 81 West Van Buren St. 
Rockwell Barnes Co., 815 S. Wabash Ave. 
Rogers & Hall Company, Polk and La Salle Sts. 
H. O. Shepard Co., 632 Sherman St. 
Sears Roebuck Co. (4). 
Stationery Mfg. Co., 732 Federal St. 
Shea Smith Co., 320 Federal St. 
Wilson Jones Loose Leaf Co. , 3300 Franklin Blvd. (3). 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Becktold Printing Mfg. Co., 210 Pine St. 
Blackwell-Wielandy Book & Stationery Co., 1602 

Locust St. 
C. P. Curran Printing Co., 8th and Walnut Sts. 
Cupples Company, 4or S. ‘ath St. 
Gast Bank Note Co., 210 Morgan St. 
Garrison Wagner Printing Co., 17th and Locust Sts. 
Isler Thompsett Litho Co., 1602 Locust St. 
Superior Book & Stationery Co., 320 N. 3rd St. 
St. Louis Bindery, 9th and Walnut Sts. 
Stewart Scott Printing Co., 131 Chestnut St. 
Von Hoffman Press, oth and Walnut Sts. 
Woodward & Tiernan Printing Co. (3). 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Gardiner Bindery & Mailing Co., 76 Lafayette St. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave. 
The Reading Printing Co., 106 Seventh Ave. 
E. C. Lewis Co., 461 Eighth Ave. 


- ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Robert Gair Company, Foot of Washington St. 
Wyncoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Aughinbaugh Press, Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Albrecht Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Atlanta Printing Works, Atlanta, Ga. 

Adam Brothers Co. , Topeka, Kan. 

American Sales Book Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

American Sales Book Co., Elmira, N. Y. 

American Pad & Paper Co., Holy: oke, Mass. 

Associated Students Store, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Edward Barry Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

Baker Vawter Company, Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Brown & Bigelow, St. Paul, Minn. 

J. C. Blair Company, Huntingdon, Pa. 

Brown & Howland, Boston, Mass. 

Bureau of Engraving & Printing, Washington, D. C. 

Caton Lithograph & Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

The Colwell Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Courier Journal Job Printing os , Louisv ille, Ky. 

J. W. Clement Co., Buffalo, N. 

Cussons, May & Co., Giteeea, ‘. 

W. B. Conkey Company, Hammond, Ind. 

Democrat Printing Company, Madison, Wis. 

Desaulniers & Company, Moline, Ill. 

es of Publications (Agriculture), Washington, 


Dodson Printers Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett, Wash. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
General Manifold & Printing Co., F ——. Pa. 
Gerlach Barklow Company, Joliet, Ill. 
Gibson Art Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. (3). 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. (5) 
Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N 
The Herold Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J. C. Hall, Co., Providence, R. 
wg * es P. rinting Company, Dallas, Tex. 
J. C. Hub Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
International Textbook Co. , Scranton, Pa. 
Imperial Wall Paper a Glen Falls, N. Y. 
Irving Pitt Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. (3). 
Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Kalamazoo Stationery Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Keyser-Doherty Co., Norfolk Va. 
W. H. Kistler Stationery Co., Denver, Colo. 
Keystone Printed Specialties Co., Sc ranton, Pa. 
Livermore & Knight Co., Prov idence, R. I. 
Lechtman Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Lord Baltimore Press, Baltimore, Md. (2) 

: 





Built in 
Four Models 


Pat. May, 1912 


BERRY No. 4 
With Automatic Lift. 


Mitchell Printing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Macey Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

C. R. Moore Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The McKee Printing Co., Spokane, Wash. 
Narrow Fabrics Corporation, Reading, Pa. 
National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. (2). 
National Tribune, W ashington, ) Si 3 

National Carbon Coated Paper Co , Sturgis, Mich. 
National Envelope Co., Waukegan, III. 
Chas. A. Nanz, Inc., South Orange, N. 
Pacific Manifold Book Co., Emeryville, 


J: 
Cal. (2). 
The Reimers Company, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Simple Accounts Sales Book Co., Fremont, Ohio. 
Security Bank Note Co., Philadelphia Pa. 

Schooley Stationery & Printing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Strathmore Paper Co., Mittineague, Mass. 

Sullivan Printing Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jno. P. Smith Printing Co., Rocheste eI. ¥. 

Shelby Sales Book Co., Fremont, Ohio. 

— _— Printing & Binding Co., Los Angeles, 


Si, c Toot & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

W heeler Index Card Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mig. Co., South Pittsburgh, 
a 


W einen Printing Co., Wilmington, N. C. 
J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, Minn. 


FOREIGN. 


Bemrose & Sons, Midland Place, Derby, England. 

Government Printing Office, Adelaide, Ss. 
Government Printing Office, Brisbane, Australia. 

Japan Paper Industries Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 

Sand & McDougall, Ltd., Melbourne, Australia. 

Saults & Pollard, Winnipeg, Canada. 

S. B. Foote Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 

Appleford ; Counter Check Book Co., Hamilton, 

Canada. 

Manifoldia Limited, West Bromswich, England. 

R.,M. Nosworthy, Barcelona, Spain. 

J. Brandt & Zoon, Rusland 24, Amsterdam, Holland. 
Bucine ss Systems Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
Southman Press, Toronto, Canada. 

Department of Public Printing and Stationery, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Hurley Printing Co., Brantford, Ontario. 

Linkopings Litogr. -A. B., Linkoping, Sweden. 

A. B. Hasse, W. Tuelberg, Stockholm. 

R. W. Statlander, Stockholm, Sweden. 

Sydsvenska Biljettryckeriet, Landskrona, 

Sweden. 

A. B. J. O. Oberg & Son, Eskilstuna, Sweden. 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canada. 
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DIFFERENT 


HIGH SPEED TOOLS 


IN ONE 


The Miller Saw-Trimmer 
With Router and Jig-Saw Attachment 


HIS time-saving, cost-lowering, precision machine, occupying floor space only two 

feet square, actually does the work of twelve individual machines—Sawing, Trim- 

ming, Mitering, Mortising, Routing, Planing, Jig-Sawing, Broachin§g, 
Beveling, Rabbeting, Drilling, Grinding—performing all these varied operations 
with absolute point-system accuracy. 


MENTALIZzE the advantages of placing at the disposal of your composing room force a machine 
that accurately saws and trims linotype slugs in one operation, that cuts and miters brass or 
metal rule, that jig-saws inside or outside mortises and broaches them to point-system accuracy, 
that planes cuts to exact type-height, that makes everything justify in every form on the first 
lock-up, that converts hell-box scrap into usable material,—just a few of the ways a MILLER 


SAW-TRIMMER makes money and puts it into your cash drawer. 


IF you ARE operating your shop without the aid of MILLER SAW-TRIM- 
MER efficiency and economy, you are needlessly sacrificing productive time 
and human energy that a MILLER will convert into extra profits. 


SEND To-pay for your copy of Catalogue which illus 
trates and describes thirty-three different time- 
saving MILLER operations—mailed post-paid 
on request. 





We atso be glad to explain our deferred pay- 

ment plan, which makes it possible for you to 

purchase a MILLER SAW-TRIMMER on. 
practically your own terms— 


Pay for It from 


| Manufacturers Its Earnings! 
Miller Automatic 

Platen Press Feeders 

Miller “High-Speed” Press 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 
PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - Dallas - Detroit 
Los Angeles - Minneapolis - New York 
Philadelphia - San Francisco 


i 





DOUBLE PRODUCTION 


No Increase im Machine Units 
= 


//,. She MILLER 
{ [deal Unit 


HINK what 

it means to you 
printers who are operating your 
plants under obsolete hand-fed conditions, \._// 
when by thesimple, safeinvestmentin ~ 
MILLER AUTOMATIC FEEDERS 
you at once realize dividends of from 50 to 100 
per cent increase in production, with no increase in 
machine units and the assurance of a saving of any- 
where from 25 to 50 per cent in operating costs! 


If you really have had your fill of disappointments, 
traceable to the unstable human element of hand- 
feeding, there is a way out. The answer is: 


MILLER FEEDERS 


Thousands are using them, why not you? Your 
request will bring full particulars, prices and terms~ 


explains how you can put MILLER FEEDERS 
on your payroll,and let them “pay as they earn.” 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 
PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


Branches: Atlanta - Boston - Chicago - Dallas 
Detroit - Los Angeles - Minneapolis 
New York - Philadelphia 


San Francisco 
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‘LITTLE THINGS - 


For who hath despised the day of small things?—ZecHarisH III: 4, 10 
Trifles make Perfection, but Perfection is no Trifle-MIcHELANGELO 


Ve Foss HE one who 
“ezeq \igpad ciate trifles or 








Cicer ase the niceties 
SF SES of things will 
have no part in bringing in- 
to being either successful or 
beautiful things - Neither 
will that one enjoy 
beauty or success 


NORMAN T. A. MUNDER 
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Service Before Sales 


BY DANA EMERSON STETSON 


SIDES being the key to in- 

dustrial prosperity, salesmanship 

is a means of conveying intelli- 

gent understanding of service. 

The shoe salesman, calling upon 

his wholesale and retail pros- 

pects, does not expound in detail 

the various processes of shoe 

manufacture. He assumes, cor- 

SS" rectly in most cases, that his 

prospective customer is sufficiently versed in the phases 

of footwear designing and production. The sample case 

lies open on the table. The manufacturer’s representa- 

tive knows his goods, the buyer is a keen judge of 

values. In a few minutes the sale is closed. Future 

dealings may transpire, all depending, however, upon 
the satisfaction or displeasure of the customer. 

At the fitting stool of the retail store, a new thread 
enters into the intricate network of merchandising. A 
woman is buying a pair of shoes. She likes the style, 
is pleased with the fit, and finds them comfortable. 
Suddenly, she bites her lip in vexation, wishing that 
she knew more about leather and stitching. The re- 
sourceful clerk, equal to the occasion, explains. 

“That leather, madam, is Havana brown kid, 
tanned by the New Castle Leather Company. Hun- 
dreds of other tanners have tried unsuccessfully to 
produce that exact shade. In no other shoe will you 
find a brown similar in every property, unless it be 
another Havana brown kid shoe. The top lift on the 
heel is Goodyear Wingfoot, made by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company. It is resilient, non-slipping 
and long-wearing. In the arch is a Crawford arch- 
supporting shank, made of fine steel. The sturdy sup- 
port it lends the foot insures comfort at all times. The 
beautifully rounded toe is made possible through the 
use of a modified last. I doubt very much, madam, 
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whether you would be able to secure elsewhere a shoe 
of equal grade at the price we ask at this store.” 

There may be some conjecture as to whether or not 
this sales clerk makes the sale. Undoubtedly he suc- 
ceeds. A careful study of the trade publications which 
come to his store inspires confidence as he peruses them. 
The advertising pages provide new merchandising argu- 
ments. His customer, on the other hand, reads na- 
tional magazines. The advertisements are replete with 
information. Here and there she seizes upon some 
worth-while hint, which she stores away mentally to 
aid her in her buying. It is perfectly logical, then, that 
a reminder should draw out some of these hints. 

Now, the invisible element that performs so prof- 
itably, to the mutual benefit of both parties, buyer and 
seller, is service. Service is a trite word long applied 
powerfully, yet at a time abused regrettably. It can 
be made to do the seemingly impossible or it can be 
stripped of its functions. As one copy writer puts it: 
“Service is strongly linked with sales. One induces 
the other, so to speak. Incidentally, we have never 
tried to separate the two. Service is essential to prompt, 
careful shipment of orders. Pleasant, profitable busi- 
ness relations are founded upon service. Service is the 
invisible force which vibrates every fiber in the great 
network of transportation and communication, coun- 
trywide and along coast.” 

The man most difficult to convince of the value of 
good printed matter is, without doubt, the firm execu- 
tive whose every effort is directed toward the mainte- 
nance of his plant to full capacity. He superintends 
production, decides on matters of systematization, and 
solves problems peculiar to the passage of goods in 
process. All who have sold advertising in any form, 
space or catalogue, will agree that concerns which have 
never been approached by an advertising man are 
unusually hard to cultivate. Furthermore, in many 
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manufacturing organizations, it should be remarked 
that the officers represent distinctive types. The presi- 
dent may be a successful factory executive, capable of 
assuming entire charge of production. Yet put him 
in a sample room with a group of buyers willing to 
place orders for his product and he becomes highly 
uncomfortable, soon losing command of the excellent 
mastery so advantageous in other directions. The vice- 
president, on the other hand, may be a truly remark- 
able salesman, but should he be obliged to govern the 
operatives for a day he might soon find half a dozen 
labor agents from as many different unions shaking 
their fists under his nose and uttering all manner of 
dire threats. The executive who is also salesman com- 
mits himself, in most cases, far more than the man 
who is tied up with matters of production. Perhaps 
this attitude is induced by an understanding of the 
true values of advertising or by a favorable regard for 
sales literature. The salesman of the company, at any 
rate, is usually most approachable. This does not 
imply, though, that the advertising man or printer’s 
representative can sell his campaign or dummy with 
comparative ease. It is difficult to sell something to 
men whose business is selling. 

Service is essential. Sales are circumstantial. There 
are undoubtedly plenty of self-styled “ salesmen ” who 
will declare that service is of no account, as it is merely 
a wild hallucination of some small-salaried copy writer, 
just as there are plenty of “ general managers” who 
are loud in their protests that advertising is a waste of 
money and at best a painful dent in overhead. 

The printer with just the right kind of service to 
please the prospect, just the right kind of campaign 
to aid the merchandising of the article, will gather in 
the contracts and the dollars. 

Never before in the annals of business history has 
the manufacturer been forced to such extreme measures 
to sell his prospect, and never have buyers been so 
exacting in their demands. It is a case of the one sell- 
ing to the other his very all. At such a time, however, 
cram-down-the-throat methods should be religiously 
abhored. If the printing salesman is to secure the 
signature on the dotted line, he must first learn how 
his prospect obtains orders in his own line of business. 
When the salesman has once mastered these methods, 
he will be schooled sufficiently to tackle the most diffi- 
cult and unpromising prospect. The chief executive of 
a large corporation may refuse to grant interviews to 
printing representatives, yet when his own salesmen 
go out to get business he feels sorely offended if other 
chief executives refuse interviews. There are scores of 
vulnerable points such as this, and the salesman should 
study them, aiming to capitalize them, honestly of 
course, as opportunity arises. 
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Let those who live by the craft of Aldus Manutius, 
of Venice, and other early exponents of the admirable 
achievements of the letterpress, utter an irrevocable 
anathema against the word “solicitor.” Let them 
eliminate it forever from their glossaries. The sooner 
solicitation ends and service begins, the better for the 
printer and for the buyer of printing. More mission- 
aries, more service men, are necessary. The day of 
brief cases and fatly crammed, leather-covered note 
books is past. The dawn of intelligent service is fast 
spreading over the entire horizon. 

Today every printing establishment of power and 
influence maintains somewhere in its offices a service 
department. Here research can be conducted, or the 
means to conduct it are available at short notice; mer- 
chandising information is kept on file; drawings and 
copy are prepared; entire campaigns are laid out. 

Too many printers, nevertheless, underestimate the 
importance of this part of their organization and the 
responsibilities incumbent upon it. The one-man out- 
fit is too much in evidence. The field is crowded with 
$30 a week combination copy and layout men. Time 
must run its course, and patience stand unquaking ere 
curative measures can be effected. 

When, at last, the service or contact man ceases to 
“ hold down a job ”; when, at last, he rests safely upon 
the same dignified plane occupied by the estimator or 
proofreader; when, at last, he and his assistants attain 
the same degree of respect accorded the accounting de- 
partment — then business will grow better. 

Admittedly, the printer has a service to sell. It is 
no harder to sell service than the salesman makes it. 
Long ago advertising agencies began the practice of 
selling service; indeed, it was, and is today the first 
principle of their profession. On every agency staff 
you will find specialists in service; and, incidentally, 
they prove themselves to be excellent salesmen. 

Over the counter of the retail store, at a desk, in 
a factory, in the advertising department of some big 
city emporium, or traveling from town to town — there 
must the general manager of a print shop seek out men 
capable of selling his service. The initial cost of em- 
ployment may be high, but future dividends will bear 
interest. 

Be it here recorded to the credit of the letterpress 
that its members are rapidly grasping the modern pos- 
sibilities of exploitation by service. It is gratifying to 
glance at the pieces of advertising matter, great and 
small; to read copy which rings true; to look upon 
artwork which exhibits expert knowledge. 

And, as movable types have been a motive power in 
the advance of civilization, and an ennobling means of 
uplifting humanity, so the day is not far remote when 
all printers will offer service before sales. 


Stop talking equipment and price. Show your customers 
the advantage of using printing to support salesman- 
ship and make it more effective.—fJoseph A. Borden. 
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USINESS seems never to be con- 
ducted without some worries, 
and undoubtedly the greatest 
annoyance for printers is that 
of accounts long overdue. There 
are altogether too many men 
who let these bills run without 
any plan to collect, and there 
are too many who permit their 
=" outstanding accounts to be con- 

verted into cash merely through whatever good luck 
may be theirs. Yet there is a clean cut and systematic 
way of attending to these matters. Collection methods 
have been studied and analyzed, and there is no reason 
now for haphazard efforts in that particular department 
of business management. 

Undoubtedly the outstanding point in regard to 
collections is that there should be no hesitancy on the 
part of the printer about asking for due money. Of 
course there is always the fear that certain desirable 
customers may be somewhat irritated when reminded 
of their past due accounts, but the proper handling of 
collections obviates the possibility of offending a cus- 
tomer. The properly guided collection scheme does not 
fail to hold the customer’s good will; rather it develops 
a better understanding and a more businesslike rela- 
tionship, which reacts upon the customer himself in a 
stimulating manner. The conspicuous elements of good 
collection work, therefore, are tact, method, regularity. 

Tact should be evident in all communication sent 
to customers. The method must be planned once and 
for all so that collections thereafter will be attended 
to according to some recognized and settled plan. Then 
there must be regularity in following out the scheme, 
because any collection method loses most of its effec- 
tiveness if it is not consistently followed out according 
to the time schedule adopted. 

First and foremost, all bills should be rendered 
regularly on a certain date. The usual date, of course, 
is the first day of the month; but it is far more efficient 
to issue bills on the last day of the month in order 
that they may arrive in the customer’s hands promptly 
on the first. This is a most important matter, yet it 
is often overlooked. It is the height of negligence to 
permit bills to be issued three or four days after the 
date on which they should go out. On the first of the 
month, for example, the customer will undoubtedly 
receive numerous other bills, and he reacts to these bills 
with a certain psychology. His mind somehow centers 
a little more intently on the bills which come in 
promptly and early, as those which come with such 
unrelenting regularity in the first mail of each new 
month seem to say eloquently to the customer: ‘“ Here 
Iam; Iamadueaccount. My boss is a good manager 
and he got me here to you right on the dot. This 
means, of course, that my boss knows the terms on 
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which he took your orders, and he expects you to live 
up to them.” In comparison with such a bill, the one 
which comes in leisurely on the third or fourth of the 
month seems to say to the same customer: “ Here I 
am, a little late. That’s the way with my boss. He is 
not in any particular hurry for his money.” 

It is one of the marks of a business manager, this 
rendering of bills in a businesslike way on a regular 
date. Yet the printer knows very well that even when 
bills are rendered promptly, the returns will not be 
equally prompt, and that is where the system of col- 
lection must begin. If the customer is not asked again 
about the account for another month, he soon learns 
that he can take this extra thirty days if he wishes. If 
he pays promptly then it is not so bad; but the great 
defect of this method is that it permits the customer 
to grow careless and he comes to regard the terms of 
sale as worthy of no serious consideration. A syste- 
matic collection system remedies this. In a tactful and 
polite, yet always consistent, manner, it reminds the 
customer that the terms of sale are expected to be 
recognized. The point is that this can always be done 
judiciously, and that no customer will take offense 
when it is so done. The customer, moreover, will ac- 
tually be stimulated somewhat, as has been said pre- 
viously. This is because the customer really likes to 
be rid of his bills and to feel that he has them paid. 
He feels stimulated because he realizes that only his 
own carelessness and inertia have permitted the due 
account to remain unpaid, and it is with a real feeling 
of relief that he at last resolves to attend to it. Fur- 
thermore, after he has been dealing with his printer 
for a while, he comes to understand that it is expected 
that these accounts must be met promptly, and he then 
begins to attend to them as he should have done in the 
beginning. 

It should be remembered that even the best of cus- 
tomers will sometimes prove to be poor payers. This 
does not mean that these customers are bad credit risks, 
but rather that they are careless of their own affairs 
and easily overlook their obligations, and when the 
business man has no good collection method it means 
that he himself is the one really at fault. He should 
not permit customers to become lax; it is his plain duty 
to himself as well as to the customer to see that out- 
standing accounts are given the proper attention. To 
attend to these matters is a duty to the customer, be- 
cause often an otherwise good man can be allowed to 
become an embarrassed and handicapped one. This 
happens when a business man who should settle his 
debts promptly is not asked to do so by his creditors, 
with the result that his debts pile up and some unex- 
pected financial stringency places him in a difficult 
position. Such a customer is likely to think that his 
credit is part of his capital, and he may overextend his 
business or indulge in some kind of speculation. 
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To keep a firm grasp on collections, the first re- 
quirement is that the due bills and statements should 
be sent with strict promptness. Then the accounts 
which are not settled within a reasonable time — fif- 
teen days after the rendering of the bill is ample time 
—should be consistently followed up. The first 
follow-up should be a polite and courteous note in 
regard to the overdue account. The fact that this note 
has been sent should be kept track of in some manner 
which will bring it automatically up for attention again 
at some future date. Ten days should be sufficient 
time to allow for this. A carbon copy of this first 
follow-up letter, or a notation in regard to it on a card, 
should be placed in a manila folder and filed away in 
what is called a tickler system. With a tickler system 
a separate folder comes up for attention regularly each 
day. The simplest way is to have thirty-one folders, 
with the numbers running from 1 to 31. These are 
kept together in rotation. 

If the first follow-up is sent out on the fifteenth 
of the month, for example, the memorandum which cov- 
ers these letters would be moved forward from the 
folder marked 15 into the one marked 20 or 25, ac- 
cording to the frequency of the repeat follow-ups 
decided upon. It is not at all too soon to send the 
second notice in five days, though a happy medium 
is the sending of the second notice in seven days, or in 
exactly a week. This second notice once more calls 
attention to the account, and asks kindly that it be set- 
tled. There is no need for straining of words in order 
to stir an “impulse” in the delinquent customer. 
These efforts to incite a customer to “do it now ” are 
bound to prove irritating. The most skilful writers of 
collection letters have found this to be a fact. The all- 
important point is that a letter in regard to the account 
has come once more to the attention of the customer. 
It should be a letter thoroughly courteous, yet business- 
like. The business man should never feel the least 
reluctance about asking for a due bill, and he should 
never frame any excuse for his asking. It is very bad 
practice to say he needs his money or to make any 
appeal for sympathy. All that is really necessary is a 
straightforward letter, tactful and, if possible, brief. 
The great effect at all times lies in the fact that the 
notice has come. 

If the second follow-up should meet with no re- 
sponse, the memorandum in the tickler should be moved 
forward another week or ten days, again according to 
the plan decided upon. The unpaid accounts will once 
more come up for attention on the date set. The ac- 
counts paid in the meantime will of course have been 
removed from the tickler. 

The third letter should be of practically the same 
tenor as the first and second, polite, tactful and busi- 
nesslike. It is not yet time to get stern about the mat- 
ter. In another week or ten days the accounts still 
unpaid will once more receive attention, and a letter 
of similar character should be sent. He is a poor busi- 
ness manager who gives way to impatience even now. 
Yet it is time in the fourth letter to urge the customer 
quite insistently to say something in regard to his ac- 
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count, to tell why it has not been paid and to promise 
definitely when it will be settled. Very few of the 
accounts will run as far as the fourth letter. Those 
which do run that far should be given what the col- 
lection man calls “ individual attention.” This means 
simply that each separate account remaining unpaid 
so long should be carefully studied on its own merits 
and treated in any one of various ways for further 
follow-up. The great benefit of such a system as is 
here mentioned is that the great majority of accounts 
will have been settled before a fourth letter is neces- 
sary, and in the meantime the customers will have been 
treated to a little course of education as to what the 
printer expects of them in settling due accounts. From 
month to month thereafter the number requiring 
follow-up letters on collections will constantly grow 
smaller, and new customers will be taught to keep in 
line from the very start. 

The following series of letters have been used with 
good success by a printing-firm partner who looks after 
the finances. The first letter can be sent any time after 
the tenth of the month, and reads as follows: 

We are sending you a duplicate statement of your account, 
which was due on : 

Perhaps the original did not reach you, and therefore this 
little reminder is no doubt just what you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 

The second letter is still brief and as courteous as 

possible: 


Our books reveal that the check for your account which was 
due on has not yet arrived. 


Probably your check is already on the way to us, and if not 
we trust you won’t mind our calling it to your attention again. 
Your further orders, of course, will be even more welcome. 

Sincerely yours, 
If no response has been received to these letters, it 
will be time after another week to send the next. It 
reads as follows: 


The fixed routine of our office brings different matters to 
our attention automatically from week to week. We are re- 
minded that your check for account due on has not 
yet been received. 


We are sure you are just as anxious to clear this matter up 
as we are to see it settled. Be assured of our full appreciation 
for your kind favors in the past. 


Sincerely yours, 

The fourth letter, however, should endeavor to pin 
the customer down to some definite statement in regard 
to the bill. It would be an effective move at this time 
for the printer to call the customer on the telephone 
and to say he was just about to write another letter, 
but he thought that doubtless a telephone conversation 
would be the most convenient for both parties. The 
telephone message is an excellent account collector, yet 
there is no good reason why another letter should not be 
sent. This fourth letter still remains as tactful as pos- 
sible and seeks to avoid any cause for ill will on the 
part of the customer. It is as follows: 

If the check for your account due on has not 


already been sent, we know you won’t mind telling us the 
reason. 


We feel sure you won’t mind it, because lapses such as these 
are no doubt experienced by yourself in your own business. 
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If for any reason you are unable to settle this matter at once, 
kindly write or telephone us about it without delay. 
Sincerely yours, 


If no response is received within a reasonable time 
after the fourth letter has been sent, it is then time to 
give the account a little stiffer attention, as accounts 
running as long as this are bordering close on the unde- 
sirable quality. As stated previously, each account 
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should then be given individual attention according to 
the best judgment of the printer. These foregoing form 
letters, by the way, are all individually written on the 
typewriter. Their cost is kept negligible if the typist 
keeps a small supply of the different forms ahead by 
writing the letters during periods of time which other- 
wise would not be utilized. The name and address of 
each letter can be filled in as required. 


Competition in Printing—Good and Bad 


BY CHARLES L. NOTMAN 


HE average person engaged in 
the printing business has con- 
tinually before him the bugaboo 
of competition and worry about 
what his competitors are doing; 
he is so wholly wrapped up with 
these considerations that he sel- 
dom stops to give a thought to 
just what sort of competition is 

SSSSS==" in his mind. In most enterprises 
there are two kinds of competition — intelligent and 
unintelligent; the former may be termed “ honest ” 
competition and the latter “ artificial” competition. 
A great deal has been written regarding the latter, and 
so little about the former that a few words with respect 
to “ honest ” competition may not be amiss. 

Many printers are imbued with the idea of getting 
business without considering whether getting it is the 
result of better quality, profitable prices or efficiency 
of service. Many make the fatal error of getting busi- 
ness at prices which are unprofitable, but they consider 
it good policy just because they “ beat the other fellow 
to it.” This is not intelligent competition by any 
means, and that it works for the detriment of sound 
business can not be denied. I shall endeavor to illus- 
trate my point: 

Two competing printers made estimates to a pros- 
pective buyer on an order comprising a dozen or more 
different forms. Number one quoted a total price of 
$575, which would net him a reasonable profit, whereas 
number two quoted a price of $525. The prospective 
buyer called number one to his office and said: “I 
have been doing business with you for some time and 
should like to give you the entire order, as I believe 
it belongs to you. However, I have been quoted a 
price of $500 for the job, and I will give you part of 
it at that figure if you care to take it.” The buyer 
knew from long experience that he himself was not 
immune from such suggestions and that most of his 
competitors also resorted to such tactics, so was not 
surprised when number one “ fell ” for the proposition 
and got part of the order. 

When number two came in the buyer told him the 
same story, with the same result. However, both num- 
ber one and number two felt satisfied that each had 
outbid the other for half the order, but there was 
nothing gained by either, for both lost money on the 


transaction. Later when these two printers talked with 
each other at a meeting of their association, they dis- 
covered that they had been “ fleeced ” and that they 
had “played against each other.” Both freely ad- 
mitted that they themselves were to blame. 

Honest competition consists principally in the eco- 
nomic struggle of printers to secure patronage. The 
buyers have adopted this theory because they feel that 
under such a system they get better quality, stable 
prices, and more efficient service than could possibly 
be had under any other system of business and indus- 
trial organization. However, this does not mean that 
such results will be obtained from the operation of the 
competitive process, regardless of how competition is 
conducted. A method of competition interfering with 
or throttling freedom of competition, production and 
efficiency, necessarily restricts the various competitive 
units from functioning as freely as their relative costs 
warrant. Unethical restrictions, such as selling print- 
ing at a loss for the sake of securing business, are un- 
fair and dishonest, since they hinder other concerns 
from competing fairly to the limit which their produc- 
tive and sales efficiency may warrant. If there is a 
sound basis for competition it lies in preserving the 
economically efficient and weeding out the inefficient. 
Practices which destroy the efficient along with the 
inefficient are economically unsound, and should be 
regarded as such. 

Much literature in the nature of propaganda has 
been distributed among buyers of printing to the effect 
that so long as they pay low prices everything is going 
smoothly with the business. This is false information, 
and every effort should be made to convince the buy- 
ers of printing that the printer should receive a fair 
and reasonable profit for his product and that buyers 
should pay no more than a fair profit. 

Much unsound competition results from the fact 
that printers do not have the fullest and most thor- 
ough knowledge of market conditions — what other 
firms in similar lines are doing in price, volume of out- 
put, etc. This lack of knowledge exists in many in- 
stances because printers as a class are suspicious of 
their rivals and worry a great deal about what the other 
fellow is going to do to them. Much suspicion and ill 
feeling between competitors could be eliminated if esti- 
mators and salesmen were instructed not to discuss a 
competitor’s business with any prospective buyer or to 
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speak unfavorably of the other fellow’s work, rather 
devoting their time to boosting their own product and 
laying particular emphasis upon the merits of their 
own goods. A promise to make prompt delivery and 
render efficient service should be faithfully fulfilled, 
thereby helping business and making much progress 
towards honest competition. Much time which could 
be utilized to advantage in promoting their own goods 
is wasted in belittling the other fellow’s product. Such 
tactics hurt business generally, destroy confidence and 
promote discontent. The best way to get new business 
is not to disparage a competitor but to create new mar- 
kets and encourage increased demand. 

As I have said before, efficiency of production and 
manufacture, the low cost of production and efficiency 
of service should be the printer’s guide for the upbuild- 
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ing of his industry. Getting a competitor’s business by 
methods not based on efficiency of production and effi- 
ciency of service, but rather based solely on prices 
which do not net a profit, are unsound, and if persisted 
in will ultimately result in great harm, not only to the 
printing industry but to the buyers of printing as well, 
as plants that do not operate on a profitable basis must 
eventually lower the quality of their product or go out 
of business. 

It is an old but a true saying that “ when the price 
of an article is long forgotten, the memory of quality 
and efficiency of service rendered still remains.” 

Any legitimate business, whether it be printing or 
something else, is surely entitled to a fair and reason- 
able return on the investment, and the buyers should be 
satisfied to pay prices that will bring about this result. 





Typographical Point System? 


BY FELIX SMALIAN, BERLIN 


T might seem superfluous to con- 
sider again a question like this, 
which has importance only from 
an historical standpoint, but 
this invention was such an im- 
portant, in fact, grand achieve- 
ment, that the name of the real 
discoverer or creator should be 
kept uncontested before poster- 

SSS» ity. The first point system was 

worked out in 1737 by the French typefounder, Four- 
nier le Jeune, who described it in his unsurpassed 

“Manuel Typographique,” Paris, 1764-1766. It has 
not yet been possible to decide upon what basis he built 
it up, certainly ot on the legal French measure of that 
time, the Parisian foot (pied de roi). Pierre Didot, 
the eldest son of Francois Ambroise Didot, writes about 
this in his “ Epitre sur les Progrés de l’Imprimerie ”: 

Simon Pierre Fournier would have left nothing to be desired 
if he had taken for his system a measure fixed and well known, 
instead of the idealistic one which he himself made to maintain 
the appearance of gradation between the type bodies existing 
for a long time in the printing offices—and by bringing into 
his system those bodies that were more or less at variance. 

The disadvantage of not having a stable foundation 
soon made itself noticeable, and in a short time a new 
point system was established in the celebrated printing 
office of the Didots, based on the Parisian measure, as 
follows: 1 foot equals 144 lines; 1 line equals 1 non- 
pareil; 1 nonpareil equals 6 typographical points. This 
was the system of Fournier fitted to the foot measure. 





Eprtor’s Note.—This article was sent us by Mr. Smalian some time 
after the appearance of the article on ‘‘ The Didot Dynasty of Printers,” 
by Henry L. Bullen, which was used in our issue for October, 1921. 
The original manuscript was written in German, and was translated 
by Mr. Stanesco, then referred to N. J. Werner for verification. After going 
over the manuscript Mr. Werner wished to add a postscript setting forth 
some of his own views. We extended him that privilege, and append his 
addition for the interest it may add to the notes by Mr. Smalian. 





TRANSLATED BY JOHN STANESCO 





The question now arises: To whom does the credit 
belong for putting this transformation into effect? As 
for myself, I do not consider the theoretical idea itself 
of much importance, because the defect of Fournier’s 
system and its remedy were not very difficult to recog- 
nize, but the technical application of the remedy may 
be considered as a great accomplishment, especially at 
that time. 

In 1757 Francois Ambroise Didot, the eldest son of 
Francois Didot, took over the printing office of his 
father and established a typefoundry in connection 
with it, for which purpose he engaged the celebrated 
punch cutter, Waflard, under whom he later on placed 
in apprenticeship his second son, Firmin Didot, who in 
a few years surpassed his master in the art of punch 
cutting. 

To which of these two Didots — who solely come 
under consideration — belongs the credit for the ad- 
justment of the type-body system to the foot measure 
(pied de roi), to Francois Ambroise Didot or to Firmin 
Didot, to father or to son? 

In the “ Epitre sur les Progrés de l’Imprimerie,” by 
Pierre Didot, a brother of Firmin, we also find the fol- 
lowing important passage: 

As the systematical gradation of type bodies has never before 
been handled in an exact manner, my father decided to establish 
a typefoundry of his own, in order to be able to attain the very 
necessary preciseness by applying fixed and invariable measures. 
He divided the line of the foot (pied de roi) into six equal units, 
which served the double purpose of grading the sizes of type 
and of giving them names. The smallest size was called six, 
because it contained six units, or the exact line of the foot mea- 
sure (pied de roi). The one immediately following was called 
seven, because it was composed of one line and one unit. . . . 

From this it follows unequivocally and authenti- 
cally that the Didot system was, at least theoretically, 
devised by Francois Ambroise Didot. A large number 
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of notable writers are also of the opinion that he may 
be considered beyond question the creator of the 
system. How then does it happen that other no 
less important technical men than W. Kasper (in 
his “ Handbuch fur Buchdruckerkunst,” Karlsruhe, 
1868), J. H. Bachmann (in “ Die Schriftgiesserei,” 
Leipsic, 1868) and Paul Schmidt, to whom we shall 
revert later on, just as positively mention Firmin Didot 
as the originator? 

T find the answer for this in the fact that these men 
evidently did not consider that the invention of such a 
simple and practical system was of much importance, 
but were inclined to place more stress on the putting 
of the theory into actual practice. Here is where they 
appreciated Firmin Didot’s work. 

In this connection I quote a passage found in the 
“ Essay sur le Typographie,” Paris, 1851, published by 
Ambroise Firmin Didot, the eldest son of Firmin. This 
passage is especially noteworthy because of the fact 
that its concluding sentence belittles the work of Four- 
nier. It begins with the following: 

I established my typefoundry, said he (Fournier), in 1736, 
and now, in 1766, I can hardly call it finished; that is to say, 
I needed twenty-nine years of strenuous and continual activity 
to bring it to its present state. I can truly say that it is entirely 
the work of my own hands, having myself engraved the punches, 
struck and justified the matrices and made a part of the molds. 
Since the origin of printing art there has been no instance of any 


typefoundry having been completely made by any one single 
artizan. 


The author then adds: “Firmin Didot devoted as 
much time to cutting punches and making matrices as 
did Fournier le Jeune, and the printing art owes much 
more of its progress to him.” 

Paul Schmidt, the deceased publisher of the Chron- 
ique de l’ Imprimerie, at Paris, whom I have mentioned, 
occupied himself very seriously with this question, hav- 
ing been in early life in the employ of the Didot printing 
establishment. He came to the conclusion that Fran- 
cois Ambroise Didot worked at first with type made 
on the system of Fournier, and that only at a much 
later date in consultation with his son Firmin did he 
take up the question of how to transform the uncertain 
system of Fournier into one the basis of which accords 
with the foot measure (pied de roi). This transforma- 
tion was a problem to be solved by both Didots, and 
the first types made after their new system were used 
in the Didot printing office in the year 1783 or 1784. 
Doubtless twenty years were required for the comple- 
tion of the system, and as Firmin Didot was both punch 
cutter and typefounder, he had undoubtedly the great- 
est share in the changing of the system. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that in 1811, after 
the introduction of the meter as the Government’s stand- 
ard of linear measure, Firmin Didot undertook to de- 
vise for the government printing office at Paris a 
metrical type system, which, however, did not attain 
completion. The French type system, then, is based on 
the foot (pied de roi). In Germany alone, in 1879, was 
this type system officially gaged by metrical measure- 
ment, determining that 798 Didot points equal 300 
millimeters. 
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Postscript by N. J. Werner 

To the Editor: For some time I have been wanting 
to correct a statement which appeared in Mr. Bullen’s 
interesting history of the “ Didot Dynasty of Print- 
ers,” which was published in your October, 1921, issue, 
page 58. He said: “In establishing his typefoundry 
Francois Didot adapted the point to the metric system. 
‘ Fournier’s point was based on the French linear 
foot and was therefore not in agreement with the new 
metric system.” I was sure Mr. Bullen was not cor- 
rectly informed, but I had no data right at hand to 
make a positive statement in contravention. It pleased 
me then to read Mr. Smalian’s article and get the real 
facts. 

I derive an added pleasure in the fact that while 
making a tour through Europe in 1906 I became ac- 
quainted with Felix Smalian at the home of his father, 
Hermann Smalian, in Berlin, with whom in years gone 
by I had considerable correspondence on technical 
topics. The father, before his retirement, was a tech- 
nical director in the big Barthold type and brass rule 
concern at Berlin, and he was a deep student of typo- 
graphic history and technique. He wrote many articles 
for the printing journals, also several books. He was 
much interested in the history of the typographical 
“point,” and devoted some time to research in this 
connection. This explains the interest taken in this 
topic by his son. Through indirect sources I learned 
that the father died while the Great War was going on, 
having attained quite an advanced age. 

It had been my impression — gained perhaps from 
reading foreign printing literature— that Fournier’s 
point was based on a French foot measure current in 
his day, and that later this foot measure had by royal 
decree been altered, becoming then the so-called pied 
de roi (foot of the king). Kings will do such things, 
you know — ’tis prideful. I was right in believing that 
the Didot point was based on this pied de roi. But so 
far I have failed to find substantiation for my supposi- 
tion about a previous French foot, upon which Fournier 
might have based his point. Perhaps some one who 
knows the facts can set me right. It is quite possible 
that at one time the French and the English foot were 
identical or nearly so. The pied de roi is equal to 
12.78-++ American (or English) inches; that is, about 
6% per cent larger. 

As 2,660 Didot points are equal to 1 meter plus 
perhaps a hair, it can not be said that the Didot system 
is in agreement with the metric system. The figure 
2,660 does not divide into aliquot parts that harmonize 
with divisions of the meter. It is claimed that 83 
American picas equal 35 centimeters. These figures 
are likewise not workable to bring the American point 
into an even relationship with the metric system. The 
Didot point is equal to about 1.07 American points. 
In other words, it is about 7 per cent larger than the 
American point. 

It is rather a sad fact that this difference between 
the Didot and the American point should exist, since 
it precludes all hope of printerdom having a universal 
type-body system. That, of course, doesn’t bother the 
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American printer; but it does bother his confréres in 
other countries, notably South America, where they 
purchase both American and European type. The two 
kinds simply won’t mix. And it bothers our type pro- 
ducers who would sell to printers in these countries. It 
bothers the English typefoundries which would sell on 
the Continent, and it bothers the Continental foundries 
which would sell in England, Canada and Australia. 
And there can be no doubt but that it also bothers the 
manufacturers of line-casting machines considerably 
in the adjusting of these to suit the users of the differ- 
ing point-body system. 

I am not interested in robbing any one of any hon- 
ors that may be due him, but since it is my belief that 
the Fournier point was not far apart from, if not iden- 
tical with, the present American point, and that if it 
had prevailed the world would today have full agree- 
ment at least in type bodies, I have always wished that 
the Didots had never meddled with the type-body ques- 
tion. By their intermeddling they spoiled a good thing 
and by their adherence to the pied de roi (which shortly 
afterward became obsolete) they accomplished nothing 
of real value. It may be said that they did their work 
at a wrong time. Had it been later they would have 
adjusted the point system to the metric system, and 
that might have had an influence on the determination 
of the size of the point when that question was up for 
solution in the United States. 

While on this subject, [ want to express my regret 
that Mergenthaler or whoever determined the size of 
the point for the linotype product made a monstrous 
mistake in not adopting the size of the point already 
established in America. There can be no excuse what- 
ever for making the linotype point equal to .014 inch 
instead of equal to the typographic point, .013837 inch. 
Whoever has handled foundry type in connection with 
linotype slugs will bear me out in condemning the estab- 
lishment of this great difference in size, due, I suppose, 
to the mental laziness of some one who did not want 
to bother with dimensions that were a bit difficult to 
figure, and who did not realize that small differences 
when multiplied (as in the printing office) would cause 
an immensity of trouble. Perhaps it is not yet too late 
for the producers of line-casting machines to drop their 
incongruous, incommodious point. There is more his- 
tory and use ahead of these machines than has gone 
before. And now that it is easy to procure micrometers 
(“‘ mikes,” as they are called in shop practice) which 
measure by the typographical point and parts thereof, 
instead of by inches and thousandths of an inch, they 
would not be obliged to calculate with the cumbersome 
figures representing the dimension of the American 
point in inches. 
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I have just read an article in Le Journal des Im- 
premeurs in which it is stated that the French National 
Printing Office has a point system of its own, which 
differs from those of Fournier and Didot. The writer 
of that article says that it is a system divisional by 16, 
instead of 12, as are the other two, and that 8 of its 
points are equal to 9 Didot points. He figures the 
dimension of Fournier’s point to be .347 millimeter, 
that of the Didot point .375 mm., and that of the Na- 
tional Printing Office point .423 mm. To this I may 
add that if 83 American picas are equal to 35 centi- 
meters, then 1 American point is equal to .351 mm., 
which would be .004 mm. larger than the Fournier 
point. It must be admitted that such a small differ- 
ence would make the Fournier and the American prac- 
tically identical — just as I have always believed they 
were. The writer quotes Fournier as saying that he 
made a scale of two inches, each inch divided into 
twelve lines and each line into six typographic points; 
all 144 points. This scale contains a total of 12 ciceros 
(picas). Now the question arises, what was the size 
of the inch used by Fournier? That it was not a pied 
de roi inch is certain. 

Referring to the system above divisional by 16, it 
may prove interesting to present-day typographers to 
know that previously to the time the American point 
system became established two prominent foundries 
were contemplating a similar system, in which the pica 
was divided into 8 parts or “ units,” the %4 units being 
16 parts of the pica. In this system the sizes named 
excelsior, brilliant, diamond, agate, nonpareil, minion, 
three-line excelsior, small pica, pica, english, five-line 
excelsior, three-line nonpareil, double small pica, 
double or two-line pica, double english, five-line non- 
pareil, etc., measured respectively 2, 214, 3, 3%, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 units, etc. This sys- 
tem (in which the unit was equal to the present 134 
points) would have suited the MacKellar, Smiths & 
Jordan typefoundry, of Philadelphia, which would have 
had only a few changes to make in its type bodies to 
bring them into accordance with it. The other foundry 
which was fondling with this scheme was the Cleveland 
Type Foundry. Whether it was brought before the 
conference of typefounders at Buffalo in 1885, which 
discussed type bodies and determined the American 
point, I never learned. At that conference proposals 
were made that the pica be exactly % of an inch, but 
the preponderance of interest favoring the MacKellar, 
Smiths & Jordan barred all other bases of measure- 
ment, and as a result we have a pica of which six equal 
.996 inch. Whether this is a wise thing I am not pre- 
pared to discuss. Neither this nor a %-inch pica has 
any workable relationship to the metric system. 


the intellectual plane of printing, and sell printing for its 


power, rather than by the number of impressions.—Collectanea. 
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Remarkable progress has been made in the production of halftones for printing 
on uncoated papers. Not only are the results now being secured especially sat- 
isfactory for work where it is desirable to avoid the glare of the highly glazed 
surface papers, but the effects produced are soft and artistic, as demonstrated 
by this illustration, printed from a 150-line screen “Electro-Tone” plate, shown 
through the courtesy of the Electro-Tint Engraving Company, Philadelphia. 
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WE have received a communication from Charles F. 
Shirley, of the Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Com- 
vany, Boston, in which he states: “ The article by Mr. 
Fawcett, in the December number [‘‘ The New Tariff in 
its Contact With the Graphic Arts,” page 373], gives a 
very comprehensive outline of the new tariff as it affects 
the printing industry, yet I am surprised that he entirely 
overlooks the 2) cents per pound duty put upon casein, 
which is a menace to the printing and publication business 
of the country, as it means an increased cost of from $10 
to $20 a ton for coated paper. Its immediate effect, com- 
ing at a time when there was an acute shortage of casein, 
was to increase the cost from 8 cents to 23 cents a pound, 
and that increase represents from $40 to $60 a ton in the 
cost of coated paper.” Mr. Shirley has also sent us a copy 
of the statement which he, as one of a committee, pre- 
pared for presentation to the makers of the tariff, protest- 
ing against any duty on casein. This statement is an 
excellent presentation of the case, and shows that the 
various trades allied in the printing industry were ex- 
tremely well represented in their opposition to the placing 


of the duty. Even though their efforts did not succeed in 
having the duty eliminated, they undoubtedly were largely 
instrumental in having it reduced from the original 


amount of 4 cents to 2% cents. We thank Mr. Shirley 
for bringing this matter to our attention, and are pleased 
to pass it on to our readers through this paragraph. 





THE importance of having the name of the city and 
State appear on pieces of advertising literature seems to 
be overlooked by a great many who issue printed matter 
for advertising purposes. It seems to be considered suffi- 
cient to have the street address, which undoubtedly is all 
that is required when the literature is for distribution lim- 
ited to the immediate vicinity or within the home city. 
On numerous occasions, however, we have received speci- 
mens of advertising which bear absolutely no mark show- 
ing the city from which they are sent, outside of the post- 
office cancellation stamp, and many times that does not 
give the name of the city. Printers should not only watch 
their own publicity matter to see that it bears the name of 
their city, but they should also render their customers the 
service of advising them of the necessity of having the 
city identified. Even when literature is produced for local 
distribution only, pieces will frequently find their way to 
other parts where they might do some good for the one 
sending them out if the complete address were given. 
Often it takes but a little thing to nullify the effect of an 
otherwise good piece of advertising — the proper identi- 
fication of the location of the advertiser, however, is by no 
means a little thing, it is vitally essential. 
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The Chicago Apprenticeship Plan 

It was the editor’s great privilege to sit in for a full 
afternoon with the Joint Apprenticeship Committee, which 
represents the closed-shop employers of Chicago and Chi- 
cago Typographical Union No. 16. Far be it from us to 
laud a movement simply because it is taking place in our 
own “home town,” but we can not refrain from making 
the comment that this session of the committee was a reve- 
lation. There we saw in the most convincing manner the 
real constructive work that can be accomplished by true 
cooperation. There we saw exemplified in the best possi- 
ble manner the true spirit of helpfulness. 

There has been a vast amount of printed matter in 
various journals of late years regarding what shall be 
done with the apprentice. It has been made the subject 
of many talks during recent years. We believe the prob- 
lem is being solved, and solved successfully, through this 
Joint Apprenticeship Committee. The committee, be it 
known, is composed of representatives of the Franklin 
Association of Chicago, comprising employers of union 
help, and the Chicago union. 

Before the committee at each session appear young 
men in various stages of their apprenticeship, as well as 
many who are desirous of starting to learn the trade. 
They are talked to freely and frankly, examined as to their 
qualifications or as to the progress they are making, 
given fatherly advice and counsel; grievances, if any, are 
ironed out to the satisfaction of all concerned wherever 
possible. Those failing to show the proper interest in the 
work, or lacking the necessary qualifications for the trade, 
are advised in a kindly spirit to seek some other field of 
labor. If it is definitely shown that the boy is not being 
given the proper opportunity to learn the trade, the matter 
is taken up with the employer, either through a personal 
visit or through correspondence. If a boy shows any 
inclination toward study for self-improvement, he is 
encouraged in every way possible. A complete record is 
kept, and if it is found that an apprentice fails to follow 
the counsel offered him he is talked to straight from the 
shoulder with a view to impressing upon him the necessity 
of becoming a competent workman. 

The committee is doing a real work in Americanization 
as well as in advancing the interests of the industry, for in 
a city like Chicago, with such a large foreign population, 
many boys of foreign birth or parentage find their way 
into the printing offices as errand boys and then as appren- 
tices. To such boys the committee gives counsel regard- 
ing reading for self-improvement. All apprentices must 
take the course of study prepared by the International 
Typographical Union, and through the committee a close 
watch is kept on the progress the boys are making. 
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To adapt a popular phrase, “ every day and in every 
way we are making progress.” This plan of a joint com- 
mittee, where employers and officials of the union meet on 
common ground, for a common purpose, to make better, 
more efficient and more intelligent workmen of those who 
are entering the trade, is truly a long step forward. 


On the Closing of a Famous Press 


A great amount of comment has been going the rounds 
of the press regarding the closing of that famous printing 
house, the De Vinne Press, of New York. It is regrettable 
that a great institution, founded upon such high ideals 
and conducted for years with those ideals dominating the 
entire personnel of the organization, should find it neces- 
sary to close its doors. It is more regrettable to notice the 
statements made as the reason for its closing. From the 
newspaper reports we have received, we find it was an- 
nounced that the decision resulted from “ inability to get 
the type of men suited to our needs,” also “ there is no 
longer a great demand for fine printing.” We believe 
neither of these claims can be substantiated. Judging from 
the vast amount of remarkably high-grade work that is 
being produced in almost all parts of the country today, 
there must be the men capable of producing it, and there 
must be the demand for it or it would not be produced. 

An excellent comment upon the closing of this famous 
house was made in an editorial appearing in one of the 
Hearst newspapers under the title, “ Quality, Plus ”: 

A printing plant famous during two generations for the artistic 
merit of its work announces its demise with the pathetic words: 
“The last thing that people want to pay for today is quality.” 
Observation does not confirm the truth of the assertion. A voice 
like Caruso’s would win richer rewards than even he received. 
‘ No, quality holds its own when it is quality and not a mere 
gilding on the momentum of past reputation. The world still beats 
a pathway to the door of the person who can give it unique service. 

Yes, there are still a large number of people who appre- 
ciate those things that are a little better than the ordinary 
and who are willing to pay the price to get them. There 
are still firms doing business that realize the value of high- 
grade printed matter, that realize the added prestige given 
their institutions by the use of printed matter which has 
the distinctive touch of true quality. And the beauty of 
it is that true quality is not always to be gained merely by 
the expenditure of a great amount of extra money. True, 
quality can not always be produced at the same price as 
the mediocre. Nevertheless, a large amount of the now 
mediocre printed matter could be produced in much higher 
quality with very little extra expense, if any, merely by 
the application of a few of the fundamental principles of 
good workmanship. It is not produced so much because 
it has to be, but because there is too great a tendency to 
follow the fallacious idea that “ any old thing will do.” 

One of the best comments on the closing of the 
De Vinne Press that has come to our attention was a letter 
written to the editor of the New York Times by Henry 
Lewis Bullen, librarian and curator of the Typographic 
Library and Museum at Jersey City, New Jersey. Mr. 
Bullen has also submitted the same letter to the editor of 
this journal: 

To the Editor of “ The Inland Printer”’: 


Among the various causes alleged to have brought about the 
decadence and final failure of the printing house made famous and 
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more than ordinarily profitable by Theodore Low De Vinne these 
have been mentioned in the newspapers of New York: 

1,— The public will not pay for good printing.” This is entirely 
erroneous; the public which demands good work is more extensive 
and liberal than ever before. 

2.—“ The rules of the unions are prohibitive of fine work. We 
are no longer able to get the type of men suitable to our needs,” 
Invariably when a printing house achieves a great reputation it is 
traceable to one dominating spirit. As there is more of good print- 
ing done among us today than ever before, it is obviously not true 
that good and competent journeymen printers can not be had; and 
as the great majority of these are union men, it is not fair to impli- 
cate the unions in the failure of one house which no longer pos- 
sessed a dominating spirit. Neither should it be forgotten that the 
employees of all grades were brought into the printing houses by 
the master printers themselves — not any of them by the unions. 
Whatever incompetency exists among journeymen printers — and 
there is too much of it—#is due entirely to the failure of master 
printers to personally examine and select their apprentices. In New 
York more than three-fourths of the apprentices are deficient in 
the necessary education and bent of mind required in a good printer, 
the remaining fourth become competent journeymen. The better 
workmen are for the most part developed in the smaller cities, 
There is now, as always, a scarcity of first-class journeymen print- 
ers, yet there are now more of them than ever before. A lively 
demand for their services creates the scarcity. There is no rule or 
any discouraging influence emanating from printing-trades unions 
that prevents a printer from advancing in his art. Those who do 
advance receive and amply earn premium wages. 

3.—‘“ The passing of the De Vinne Press is not due to lack of 
appreciation on the part of the public of what fine printing really 
is, but because it is rapidly becoming impossible to produce work of 
that character.” There never was in any previous period so much 
good printing or so many good printers as at the present time. 
When the illustrious De Vinne was in his prime there were not more 
than three printing houses in this country in which there was any 
decisive knowledge of art as applied to typography. At the present 
time twenty or more printing houses can be named the work of 
which compares favorably with that of any group of typographers 
in the best period of the art in France and Italy, or in the period 
in England in which William Morris and his followers revived 
typographic art throughout the world in the latter part of the last 
century. We have also, in various centers, three or four distin- 
guished groups of typographic artists, whose influence powerfully 
pervades current printing in America. We also have a few hundred 
printing houses in which a vigorous endeavor toward actual art in 
printing is being made, with happy results. 

Therefore, the present situation of the De Vinne Press can not 
be ascribed to unfavorable conditions in our art and mystery of 
printing. There never was a time when our printing houses were 
so well employed or as prosperous, and the most prosperous of all 
are those which are following in the footsteps of the progressive 
De Vinne. Henry Lewis BULLEN. 


A splendid tribute to the man, Theodore Low De Vinne, 
was paid by the New York Tribune in an editorial entitled 
‘‘ A Great Printer,” from which we quote the following: 


The withdrawal of the De Vinne Press from the field of Ameri- 
can printing, and the dispersal of its plant, must bring a grievous 
sense of loss to lovers of good typography. A thousand precious 
memories are stirred by the news. Everything Theodore L. De Vinne 
did as a printer he endeavored to make beautiful. There is a 
prodigious amount of good printing done in the United States 
today, some of it weakened by “ preciosity,” but all of it driving in 
the right direction. Put aside all questions of style, all 
question of the choice of this or that font, and look simply to the 
broad improvement disclosed in this new mass of presswork. Then 
ask whose influence originally gave the strongest impetus to the 
ambition it implies, who most effectively erected sound standards 
that are still honored. The answer is, “ Theodore L. De Vinne.” 
He helped to get our printers into a salutary habit and his good 
example endures. There is, if we mistake not, a bust of 
De Vinne in existence. It should be placed in the Hall of Fame in 
New York University, where a series of such memorials has for 
some time been growing. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinion of contributors. Anonymous letters 
will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words subject to revision. 


In Answer to Mr. Werner’s Criticism of the Caslon 
Type Face 


Epitor’s Note.—The following letters have been received 
in answer to the criticism of the Caslon type face by Mr. 
Werner, which appeared in the Correspondence department of 
our issue for December. We give them here, without comment, 
for the interest they may add to the discussion. 


To the Editor: Boston, MAssACHUSETTS. 


The writer has read with considerable amusement the let- 
ters from N. J. Werner in the December, 1922, issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 

When reading these letters the first question that came to 
my mind, and doubtless came to the minds of other readers, 
was, “ Who is N. J. Werner, and why should his opinions 
regarding type faces be worth a place in your publication? ” 
In the past Mr. Werner has discoursed more or less wisely 
regarding the standardization of the sizes of printing papers, 
and upon kindred topics, but I can not recall ever having seen 
a distinctive piece of typography that was his handiwork. 
Therefore, it seems to me that his opinion, and the opinions 
of printers he quotes in his letters, as to the value of Caslon 
Old Style type, are not worth consideration. 

If you would allow me the space, I should like to quote 
the opinions of a few printers who have some standing in the 
field of typography. 

I think that every person well informed regarding typog- 
raphy will agree that in D. B. Updike we have a worthy suc- 
cessor to Theodore L. De Vinne. As the long list of beautiful 
books produced by the Merrymount Press during the past 
quarter century attest, Mr. Updike is perhaps the best book 
printer in the world. The two portly volumes entitled “ Print- 
ing Types,” recently issued by Harvard University Press, and 
of which he is the author, are a lasting monument to his schol- 
arship. On page 106 of Volume II he says: 

To say precisely how Caslon arrived at his effects is not simple; 
but he did so because he was an artist. He knew how to make 
types, if ever a man did, that were (to quote once more Bernard’s 
phrase) “ friendly to the eye,” or “ comfortable ” — to use Dibdin’s 
happy term. Furthermore, his types are thoroughly English. There 
are other letters more elegant; for the Caslon characters do not 
compare in that respect with the letters of Garamond or Grandjean. 
But in their defects and qualities they are the result of a taste 
typically Anglo-Saxon, and represent to us the flowering of a sturdy 
English tradition in typography. Lacking a “ national” form of 
letter, we in America (who are mainly governed by English print- 
ing traditions) have nothing better. Caslon types are, too, so 
beautiful in mass, and, above all, so legible and “ common sense,” 
that they can never be disregarded, and I doubt if they will ever 
be displaced. 


There are many critics who consider Bruce Rogers equal 
or superior to Mr. Updike as a typographer. To the writer 
there is little to choose between the abilities of the two men. 
Mr. Rogers’ work has more grace, freedom and beauty than 


Mr. Updike’s. On the other hand, Mr. Updike’s productions, 
because he can exercise over them a more close control, aver- 
age higher in workmanship. Mr. Rogers is evidently an admirer 
of Caslon type, otherwise he would not use that face to so 
great an extent. I venture to assert that if the opinion of Mr. 
Rogers was asked he would agree with what Mr. Updike has 
said about Caslon type. 

Another man who is entitled to just as high a rank in the 
fine bookmaking field is J. H. Nash, of San Francisco. In my 
apprenticeship days I was fortunate to have worked in the 
same printing office with Mr. Nash. I know what a skilled 
workman he is and also how deeply he has studied every phase 
of typography. Many of Mr. Nash’s finest books are set in 
Caslon type, and I am positive he will agree with what Mr. 
Updike says about this ancient letter. ‘ 

There is no need to call the roll of other eminent American 
typographers, all of whom seem to prefer Caslon type. 

In one paragraph of his letter Mr. Werner condemns very 
harshly the type face called “ Scotch Roman.” If I am not 
mistaken, Mr. Updike was responsible for the introduction of 
this face in this country, and if Mr. Updike considers it has 
merit the criticism of Mr. Werner should have little weight. 

In conclusion, I would suggest to the readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER that they not take seriously what Mr. Werner 
has to say about type faces; and to Mr. Werner I would sug- 
gest a very careful reading of ihe two volumes of Mr. Updike’s 
treatise, “ Printing Types.” Lewis C. GANDY. 


To the Editor: PORTLAND, MAINE. 

I read in the December issue of your magazine a letter 
from one N. J. Werner, in which he seems particularly bitter 
in his attack on the famous Caslon face. While I do not care 
to debate the question with Mr. Werner with any thought of 
changing his opinion regarding this type face, I should like to 
express my views regarding what Caslon means to me. 

To take Mr. Werner’s statement that the necessity of recut- 
ting the Caslon type proves he is right in his denunciation, to 
me this is proof of nothing except the fact that the type- 
founder, with the commercial instinct and knowledge that there 
would be a market for such among a certain class of printers, 
put over Caslon No. 540. 

I recall once viewing an exhibition of oil paintings, and 
among the collection there were two in particular which im- 
pressed me as representing the opposite in technique. One 
represented a clump of birch trees, very cleverly executed, 
every twig and leaf rendered with the utmost care — no detail 
missing, the artist having produced a literal reproduction of 
the birch trees. The other picture — an old, gnarled oak tree, 
its branches twisted, happily placed in the corner of a pasture, 
a bit of rambling stone wall, a background of soft foliage 
melting into the distance with a hazy indistinctness, full of 
mystery that made one feel the lure of the open. The artist 
here had put into his picture the something which was missing 
in the first; it was full of sentiment, atmosphere and appeal 











to the imagination. Perhaps this may illustrate what I wish 
to claim for the justly famous Caslon face. Its very crudities, 
which I am willing to admit exist, are the points that commend 
it to the type lover — it possesses atmosphere, if you like, and 
antedates the log-hut period mentioned by your correspondent. 
Abraham Lincoln, by the way, was of the log-hut variety. 

Character in type, like character in man, is developed under 
adverse conditions, and when a man of William Caslon’s ability 
took the pains to develop a distinct type face, the result must 
of necessity be far removed from the clownish and boorish 
referred to by your correspondent. 

Mr. Werner’s attempt to make his argument stronger by 
an attack on the work of the old masters is to my mind beside 
the question, but since he sees fit to use that as an argument, 
let us look at the matter from a purely artistic viewpoint. 
Without lights and shades a picture would be impossible. The 
wooden Indian pictures referred to are particularly rich in tone 
values, and while they may leave something to be desired in 
drawing, this is fully compensated for in the wealth of color 
and sentiment. With a knowledge of the religious feeling which 
dominated the painters of that period, and making allowance 
for the ravages of time, I believe they are justly placed upon 
the pedestal of fame. 

The Century type which pleases Mr. Werner so highly has 
absolutely nothing of the artistic to recommend it. While I 
will admit it to be an admirably well cut letter, it lacks that 
quality of light and shade that is so necessary in the making of 
a picture. It is perfectly legible, but decidedly uninteresting. 
Caslon, on the other hand, contains all the elements of a pic- 
ture — its very crudities lend to it atmosphere, as in the rugged 
oak tree. It contains the necessary light and shade so impor- 
tant in a picture, and when printed on the proper paper it 
makes, to my mind, one of the handsomest of pages. 

As to the comparative legibility of Caslon and Century, 
I have taken the occasion to make a test of the two faces. 
The ten-point Century and the twelve-point Caslon seem 
nearly the same height. By cutting away the lower portion of 
each line as nearly as possible, I find that the Caslon has the 
best of the argument, in that the barest of rim on the Caslon 
may be deciphered, while that of the Century with a corre- 
sponding cut was not so easy to make out. Perhaps this may 
not be a conclusive test. Be that as it may, I have never expe- 
rienced difficulty or felt undue eye fatigue in following the 
beautiful Caslon page. WiL1AM B. BRADFORD. 


To the Editor: MARSHALLTOWN, Iowa. 


While reading the December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
I noticed an article entitled “ How Do They Get That Way? ” 
I, also, should like to ask, “ How does he get that way?” 

This is the only article I have ever read against the Caslon 
type face. Where does he get that log-hut idea? The fact 
that this type face was cut over two centuries ago in England 
does not necessarily give it the term of log hut, in my opinion. 
I suppose he would also call the initial letters, borders, wood 
cuts and margins, the works of William Morris, log-hut stuff. 
Certainly he doesn’t doubt the works of William Morris — 
the regenerator of printing. 

To get a better view of the subject of log-hut stuff, I will 
also ask, does he call the songs of Beethoven, the great musi- 
cian, and some of the poems of Longfellow, log-hut stuff? Why 
do the school children still learn these time-honored poems and 
songs? Doesn’t it all mean the same? 

In his article he tells what faces of type he likes and what 
faces he doesn’t. He doesn’t tell any of his objections against 
this face, why he doesn’t like it. On what grounds does he 
base his story? When it comes to plain legibility, Century 
might be preferred, but Caslon is not only legible but beauti- 
ful. William Caslon thought printing was to be not only legi- 
ble but beautiful also. And we all agree that he was right. 
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In the office where I am employed we have the Century, 
Bodoni, Artcraft, Cheltenham, Adstyle, Carlton and Gothic, 
and, above all, that plain, legible, fine and beautiful, super type 
face, called Caslon. If Caslon isn’t the super type face of 
today and tomorrow, why do so many magazines and news- 
papers decorate their pages with it? Why do most all print 
shops have it and why does it get such general use? We have 
had customers demand that their jobs be set in Caslon only. 
Surely that is worth considering. In my opinion Caslon needs 
no advertising, for it can speak for itself. 

G. D. NopiLanp. 


‘“Many Men of Many Minds” 
To the Editor: SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The article, “ Many Men of Many Minds,” by F. Horace 
Teall, printed in your issue of September, has just been brought 
to our attention. It deals with one of the most puzzling prob- 
lems of English, the use of the hyphen—a problem which 
Mr. Teall has studied deeply, reaching conclusions that are at 
variance with those of the editors of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary, and, as Mr. Teall himself admits, have 
never been widely adopted. 

With Mr. Teall’s position on the hyphen question we are 
not now concerned. He has strong arguments in his favor and 
uses them with good judgment. We have always respected his 
position even though we could not agree with him. 

But he states that prejudice confused the result in the 
decisions on this subject in Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary and “it was an instance of decision presumably reached 
by research but actually made to agree with preconceived 
notions. . . . The editor went to Boston and spent two or 
three days there looking for hyphened compound words in the 
best books. He failed to find many hyphens, though undoubt- 
edly they were there.” 

The unmistakable inference from these remarks is that the 
hyphen question was settled by the results of two or three 
days of investigation, that the editor could have found more 
hyphened words if he had been willing to do so, and that no 
matter what had been the cases found, the decision would have 
been in favor of a sparing use of the hyphen. 

So far as the time devoted to the study of the hyphen 
question is concerned, Mr. Teall has mentioned only one part 
of the investigation and has done scant justice to that. Mr. 
Allen, our general editor, who determined these questions, cer- 
tainly did go to Boston, but he has left records of investiga- 
tions that took, not two or three days, or two or three weeks, 
or even two or three months, but represented the constant 
observations of many years. Mr. Allen was a leading editor 
in our edition of 1890, the editor of the supplement of 1900, 
and the head of our office force that made the New Interna- 
tional. The hyphen question was studied by him from 1884 
to 1890, and from 1895 to 1909, during all of which time he 
was engaged in active lexicographical work. He left behind 
him tabulations and marked instances of hyphened words, and 
of solid words, or two-word phrases that could be hyphened, 
which could have been gathered only by years of reading, and 
these records all confirm the position taken by Webster’s New 
International Dictionary, a position admitted by Mr. Teall to 
be sustained by usage when he says his own position has been 
never widely adopted. 

The conclusion that other results could have been found 
had they been sought, and that decisions were made in accor- 
dance with preconceived notions, does less than justice to Mr. 
Allen’s fair-mindedness, and does not at all conform to our 
experience with Mr. Allen in settling disputed questions. He 
was tenacious of his opinions and they were usually well 
founded, but pride of personal opinion never prevented him 
from graciously yielding a position when convinced by argu- 
ment of its error. G. & C. Merriam ComMPANy. 
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BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 
Author ‘ Effective House-Organs,” and “ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. 


It is not a “review” of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


Printers are 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1923, by The Inland Printer Company. 


All rights reserved. 


Planning a Campaign for a Retailer 


While I was gathering data for this article in our series of 
Effective Direct Advertising for printers and their clients, I 
received a complimentary copy of a ninety-six-page case-bound 
booklet (a piece of direct advertising, by the way, used by a 
publisher) entitled “Too Many Retailers.” It is a reprint 
of a series of articles under that general title by William G. 
Shepherd, which originally appeared 


been accomplished by issuing semimonthly 8,000 copies of a 
store newspaper known as Fred’s Advertiser. ‘Our paper 
enables us to cover our trade area in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, reaching all our prospects,” writes Harry V. Walter, edi- 
tor of the paper, which consists of eight pages of news and 
advertising, seven columns wide and twenty-two inches deep. 

There are comparatively few Fred 





in Collier’s, the national weekly. Hav- 
ing read some of the articles as they 
appeared in the weekly, I reread the 
entire series with a great deal of in- 
terest, especially since the next article 
in our series had to do with planning 
direct advertising for retailers. 
Without a bit of consideration you 
might deem this field a most barren 
one for the average printer-producer, 
all the more so because of Mr. Shep- 
herd’s marshaling of facts to prove 
that there are “too many retailers.” 
For example, he shows that there are 
a total of 1,088,402 retail stores in the 
United States. Grocery and delica- 
tessen stores lead the list with a total 
of 335,212, and second place is a close 





The Specimens Are Coming 
How About Yours? 


In response to our several appeals the spec- 
imens are now coming in to the editorial 
office for use in this business-building se- 
ries. Mr. Ramsay writes the editor: “Within 
the last few days you have forwarded me 
several splendid individual pieces with the 
necessary supporting data, and also cam- 
paigns, which would have made stronger 
earlier articles in the series. Some are so 
good that I am considering ‘an encore’ on 
some of the subjects. This proves my con- 
tention that many other readers of THE 
INLAND PRINTER have the specimens 
to send in, if they will.” 


Manns, Garver Brothers and S. Fred 
Companies, let us admit. In our opin- 
ion the general title to Mr. Shep- 
herd’s splendid series should have 
been “ Too Few Effective Retailers,” 
though of course that would not have 
been as spectacular from the news 
sense as the title he has chosen. For, 
and register this deeply, the success- 
ful retailers (aside from chain stores 
and those depending entirely upon the 
cut price to get the business) are ad- 
vertisers, not necessarily direct adver- 
tisers. Most of them have found that 
though many successes can be traced 
to newspaper advertising, which is the 
usual advertising effort of a retailer 
early in his career, they can use some 








tie between “ general stores ” (mostly 
in the country sections, of course) with 148,885, and shoe 
stores at 141,867. There are no fewer than 2,134 department 
stores in the country, the lowest number on the tabulation. 
Now, speaking as a printer for a moment, suppose these 
stores on the average are induced to increase their use of direct 
advertising but $1 a month, $12 a year. Do you realize that 
would mean an increase of $13,060,824, or nearly $500 addi- 
tional annual business each for the 30,000-odd printers in the 
country? Not an impossible accomplishment by any means. 
“Without direct mail we couldn’t possibly sell $600,000 
worth of merchandise annually,” said Fred P. Mann, of Devil’s 
Lake, North Dakota, before a Chicago convention recently. 
Look up Devil’s Lake in the atlas and you will find it is a little 
town of only a few hundred inhabitants. Strassburg, Ohio, is 
also a small town, but it stands in the limelight for effective 
retailing, because of the success of Garver Brothers in selling 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of merchandise 
annually. Lebanon, Ohio, is still another small place, and 
located in that town is 40,000 square feet of floor space occu- 
pied by the S. Fred Company store, which has made Lebanon 
the trading center for all of Warren county, Ohio. This has 


direct advertising with profit. 

William H. Ingersoll, long a student of better merchan- 
dising, formerly connected with the Ingersoll watch, and now 
with the Ingersoll pencil, in testifying before one of the con- 
tinuous stream of Washington “ investigations,” said: ‘‘ The 
opportunity for saving in the retail business is not in the profits 
of the retailers, which is the thing so many people get mad 
about. No one can complain seriously of these profits. The 
opportunity for saving, if any exists, is in reducing these ter- 
rible expenses of doing business.” 

And one of “the terrible expenses of doing business” is 
the cost of getting new customers, and keeping the old ones. 
This is where advertising in general plays its part, and where 
direct-mail advertising, in particular, functions. 

That is where the wonderful opportunity for the printers 
of America comes in. They may not be able to counsel the 
multimillionaire manufacturer, or make a serious dent into the 
merchandising consciousness of the local wholesalers, but 
where is there a progressive printer who is not a purchaser 
from retailers? Where is there a printer of any kind who does 
not buy from several of the more than a million retailers in 
this country? Armed with this knowledge, plus the arguments 
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you can get from the Shepherd series (perhaps the Crowell 
Publishing Company, 381 Fourth avenue, New York city, pub- 
lishers of the booklet, as well as Collier’s, would send you a 
copy if you wrote for one), what average printing salesman 
can not induce the local retailers in increasing numbers to do 
more direct advertising? 

For, let me tell you a secret, one that I hate to admit pub- 
licly: The Manns, Garvers, et al., started the use of direct 
advertising themselves —and having sold themselves on it, 

















Every Cake a Birthday Gil wih 
SWANS DOWN 


Attracted by the intriguing title “‘ How to Make Some One You Love Very, 
Very Happy,” we lift the outside fold. The first peep into this mailing piece 
effectively ties up the appetizing segment of cake and the festive birthday cake 
with the product advertised. This is the only place in the folder where the 
product, Swans Down Flour, or the name of the manufacturer is displayed. 





increased their use of it, the printers in their respective terri- 
tories not seeing and grasping the opportunity at their door! 

The closing chapter in the Shepherd series — to refer to 
it once more, for no more vital document in regard to retailing 
has been published, at least in understandable language — is 
entitled “ Pick your store and stick to it.” The author closes 
with a letter which he suggests that the average householder 
copy and mail to his store. Think of the ammunition this offers 
the average retailer of groceries, hardware, shoes, etc. How? 
By reprinting that letter, sending it to a list of prospects and 
asking them to sign it and mail it back to that store. There 
is a simple but a most forceful way to begin your campaign 
to get more direct advertising from retailers. If any reader 
of THe INLAND PRINTER can not secure a copy of the sug- 
gested Shepherd letter, they will be able to obtain one upon 
application to the editorial offices addressed for the attention 
of the “ Direct Advertising Department.” 

What a service the 30,000-odd printers of this country 
could do if each of them saw to it that the more than a million 
retailers were asked to take this step! Economically it would 
weed out a lot of the “ hanging on the edge ” retailers who gave 
Collier’s their proof for the series. 

The principles laid down in the earlier articles in this series 
require no great change to apply them to writing effective direct 
advertising for retailers. The retailer’s prospects want facts 
about the goods the retailer has for sale. The first step is to 
analyze the problem — get the personal angle of the retailer, 
be able to interject that retailer’s personality into the direct 
advertising. Analyze the goods with the questions in this 
department in our issues for November, 1921, and July, 1922. 

Choose the classification (tool) that will do the job at the 
least cost and with the most effectiveness. You would not use 
a saw to drive nails — you would take a hammer. To build 
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good will the house-organ or store paper stands supreme; to 
get direct sales, the closer you approach the personal letter 
the more likely you are to get the results you seek. The Fred 
company’s newspaper is an example of using the store paper, 
with straight advertising columns for purpose of inducing sales. 

The list is of course important. If the retailer seeks to 
sell kimonos, it is better to mail the direct advertising only to 
women, except at Christmas time, or unless the appeal is to 
choose a kimono for gift purposes and your (or the retailer’s) 
records show that the wife of the man addressed would have 
a birthday or other “ gift ” day at no distant date. 

On the other hand, do not overlook the fact that the latest 
statistics show that 93 per cent of all purchasing for the house- 
holds of America is done by the women. Nearly $50,000,000 
is spent every day in the grocery stores and butcher shops of 
the country. Yet an investigation made by A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany showed that this class invested the lowest percentage in 
advertising in all forms; namely, .83 per cent, as compared 
with a minimum.of 3 per cent invested in all advertising by a 
typical progressive department store. In the latter case it is 
interesting to note that 1.9 per cent went into newspaper adver- 
tising, .7 per cent into direct advertising and .4 per cent into 
window displays. 

“But the average retailer can not afford to invest money 
in advertising,” wails the man who has not investigated. Let 
me quote the opinion of George C. Frolich, now manager of 
the drug department of the United Drug Company, who pro- 
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The first inside fold completely opened. No mention of the manufacturer 
except the indistinct signature on the booklet featured. This booklet produces 
inquiries for the retailer and sells him on advertising. It serves the housewife 
by helping her to bake better cakes. 


ceeds to back up his opinion with proof: “It is not only 
possible to get a large return from the money you invest in 
retailer’s advertising, but it is relatively easy to do so, and 
direct advertising is both inexpensive and peculiarly adapted 
to the ‘ small storekeeper ’ who is endeavoring to build a busi- 
ness on the foundation of ‘ personality.’ ” 
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A letter to boys at a cost of $18 brought back $70 net 
profit. Forty-seven dozen toothbrushes were sold by one letter 
sent to 337 nearby prospects. In this case Mr. Frolich merely 
talked of the prospect’s having on hand “a six months’ supply 
of brushes, to avoid the trouble of so much shopping, etc.” 

Twenty-seven trunks were disposed of to 127 prospects, 
through a properly prepared direct-advertising appeal. It 
would serve no purpose to quote the appeal here, for it was 
built upon the personality of the storekeeper and talked in 
terms of the prospect’s interest — but the principle remains 
unchanged and can be applied by any well posted writer on 
behalf of any progressive retailer. 
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advertiser, and utilizing the personality of that advertiser. 
Admittedly a grouchy grocer could not afford to send out such 
a letter, but then a grouch has no business being in a grocery, 
or anywhere else except in a hermit’s cell. 

“ Just think of the ducks, chickens, lamb, steak, and the 
like, which any butcher could sell for Sunday dinners by simi- 
lar letters,” said Mr. Frolich, commenting further on this sub- 
ject of direct advertising for retailers. To which we append: 
“ Provided the progressive printers call to the attention of the 
retailers the possibilities of doing so.” 

Nor is a letter the only way of direct advertising for retail- 
ers. The Keystone Press, Indianapolis, Indiana, by a series of 


IV hen he came home to dinucr 


A true story of a man—a maid—a quarrel—a cake 


There's a moral to this story, Tt is this 
“The way toa man's heart 
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Here's the way it happened. J. C.'s collar button rolled under the dresser and as he 
stooped to pick it up he bumped his head against the table. Then he called me a 
ygrouch. [hadn't said a word—not a word. Did you ever hear anything so exasperat 
ing? Of course | answered, “a grouch—it's you who are a grouch I'm thinking—vou 
dropped that silly collar button and 
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It doesn’t take time to become an “expenenced cake baker” with 

Swans Down. Just follow the recipe carefully and you simply 

cannot fail, that's all. The recipes in Cake Secrets are perfect 

ly copy is about worn out. I've used and used at! I'm send 

ing a post card for another copy. I've found the way to a man’s 
veart and | don't want to lose the key 


SEND THE ENCLOSED CARD FOR YOUR COPY OF CAKE SECRETS 





_ The inside spread of the miniature broadside measuring 17 by 11 inches. j : d / 
tive selling copy, good display, attractive artwork, all well printed on good paper, characterize this mailing piece. 
emphasized throughout and the sales will come as a matter of course. 


Here is an example, though, of a typical appeal which might 
be utilized by any corner grocery — having good butter to sell: 


Good Morning, Mrs. Smith: 

The five tubs of butter I have just unpacked are the finest I 
have received this year. They came direct from a Vermont dairy 
situated in the green grass pasture region. 

The people who operate the dairy from which I received this 
shipment make only a limited amount of butter for a few particu- 
lar people, and I am fortunate in being able to handle this line. 

I can receive only five tubs every week, and only a few of our 
select customers can be served with this special butter. 

Shall I put your name down for four or five pounds to be deliv- 
ered each Wednesday? The price is exactly the same as that 
charged for my other good butter, —— cents a pound. Oh, yes, 
I'll send you any quantity you wish, from day to day. 

The inclosed ready-addressed, ready-signed and stamped card 
lacks only your statement of how much you want and the time 
of delivery. You can terminate this service any time you wish. 

Goop Corner GROCERY. 
For good grocery service say 
“No. 413” in your telephone. 

There is no mystery about effective direct advertising for 
retailers. In the simple letter just quoted you have a direct 
application of the principle of talking to your prospect in terms 
of service to him (or her) while furthering the interest of your 


The size of the piece when folded is 334 by 11 inches. Effec- 
Service has been 


postal cards to a list of 4,000 prospects of a local tailor brought 
back several thousand dollars’ worth of business. The average 
cost for a mailing was about $35. The June following this 
campaign produced 65 per cent more business for that tailor 
than the preceding June. Julian Wetzel, commenting upon the 
campaign (you know Julian is the Keystone Press), said: 
“ There is nothing startling about it and nothing strange, except 
its persistence and continuity.” Therein lies the secret, if there 
is one, of effective direct advertising for retailers — persis- 
tence and continuity. Keeping the old customers coming back 
and bringing in a goodly percentage of new ones. Julian 
thought up that campaign and suggested it to the tailor, mak- 
ing more business for himself as well as for the tailor, reducing 
the “terrible expense of doing business ” to that extent, and 
indirectly making good suits less expensive in Indianapolis! 

Walter S. Ashby, advertising manager of Western Clock 
Company, makers of the famous Big Ben line, in a recent arti- 
cle said: ‘“ One nice thing about direct-mail advertising is the 
fact that it works profitably on a small list of names. Choose 
your names carefully, know that they are prospects for your 
merchandise which you have to sell and then follow them up 
faithfully. You will be surprised at the amount of business 
which can be turned up through the mail. This is a form of 
advertising a small merchant can use as well as the large one, 
by fitting it to his trade territory.” 
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So far we have talked entirely of the legitimate or rather 
accepted form of retailing —in the same category comes the 
local movie houses, life and fire insurance agents, and a number 
of other agencies which serve every community in a form of 
“ retailing.” 

Every time a carping critic wishes to take a fall out of our 
system of distribution he begins to talk about the enormous 
number of milk men we have in this country — another form 
of retailing. The following form letter is an example of a 
simple form of direct advertising utilized by a New York 
suburban dairy to help cement the good will of the customers 
they have already gained: 


Dear Mapam: 

Permit us to express to you our appreciation of your favoring 
us with your patronage. We welcome requests for information 
relative to our products and insist that our employees render our 
patrons satisfactory service. 

Very truly yours, 
Wittow Brook Datry. 


It is interesting to note that this dairy is making headway 
in that section against the larger “ combines,” both of dairy 
farmers and of the so-called “Milk Trust.” How many 
“retailers ” (dairymen to druggists, hardware stores to under- 
wear retailers, barbers to boarding houses, to mention a few) 
are doing a single thing to make permanent customers of those 
who once give them a trial? What a fallow field for direct 
advertising! Here is another opportunity available to printers 
but unfortunately not recognized by them. 

At Lake street and Austin avenue, Chicago, there is a new 
theater named the Park Theater. It is a public monument to 
what direct advertising can do for the movie retailer. E. H. 
Miller was manager of the Plaisance Theater, located at 466 
North Parkside avenue, Chicago. It was the old story of the 
small suburban movie house trying to make business pay in the 
midst of several larger houses. Manager Miller could not 
afford to use the more expensive advertising methods of his 
more prosperous competitors. Nor could he afford their more 
elaborate theater displays. So, on the advice of a direct- 
advertising concern, he turned his problem over to them. A 
mailing list was compiled with the help of friendly nearby 
merchants. A modest mailing campaign was begun, using 
weekly programs and folders supplied by the film-distributing 
companies. The patronage grew, the public liked to be told 
what was coming, and when. The list grew to a total of 2,100 
names. Meanwhile the success of Manager Miller at the Plai- 
sance enabled him to secure the Park — where he is now put- 
ting into effect the same business-building methods he used 
in the former house. 


This brings us to the subject of retailers using the direct- 
advertising and sales helps offered by manufacturers and other 
sources of supply, such as in the movie case just cited. Printer- 
producers who plan direct advertising for retailers should 
utilize this material wherever possible, for frequently it is the 
means of accomplishing great savings on behalf of the retailers. 
The envelope enclosure and similar pieces will be found espe- 
cially useful. 

Now and then the larger units are so prepared by the manu- 
facturer as to be quite effective for the retailer’s use without 
change or modification. An example in mind is that of the 
miniature broadside prepared for Igleheart Brothers, manu- 
facturer of Swans Down Cake Flour, and mailed direct to lists 
of names furnished by retailer grocers. The several folds of 
this unit are illustrated herewith. Note how the entire unit 
talks in terms which will interest the prospect (the housewife). 
It makes little or no display of the manufacturer’s name or 
address, and the return postal card (not illustrated) was 
addressed to the local grocer. This simplified and reduced the 
cost of imprinting, by the way. 
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“A test mailing of 25,000 of these during May and June, 
1922, produced such satisfactory results that the advertiser 
has increased the mailing to 250,000,” reports A. A. Brentano, 
general manager of Keller-Crescent Company, printers, lithog- 
raphers and direct-advertising producers, who created and pro- 
duced this unit for the Igleheart Brothers. 

Some one has figured out that 80 per cent of all retailers 
eventually fail, which cost is passed on to the consumer, of 
course. It seems reasonable to suppose that the proper use of 
advertising will reduce this percentage. If so, think of the 
general economic good the printers of this country can do if 
they make a concentrated drive to produce more effective 
direct advertising for the more progressive retail stores and 
establishments. 

“The merchant of today, who is not a commercial athlete, 
in constant training, eternally alert, quick to act, and equipped 
with modern strategy and skill in merchandising, advertising 
and salesmanship, must be content with a diminishing volume 
of business and very precarious profits,” states W. R. Hotch- 
kin, for ten years advertising manager for John Wanamaker, 
New York, and at the present time director of advertising for 
one of the big Brooklyn department stores, in the foreword to 
“Making More Money in Storekeeping.” 

In closing let me add, as I said in the title of one of a series 
of articles on direct advertising for retailers, syndicated to the 
trade press in that field, “not all direct advertising delivery- 
men wear gray.” In other words, remember, that above every 
other distributor in the merchandising chain, the retailer can 
make more effective use of direct advertising distributed 
As, for example, sta- 
tioners, by inserting blotters in loose-leaf books, tablets, etc. 
Package enclosures in all kinds of packages, special slips with 
any number of different commodities which are delivered direct 
to the consumer — all at no cost. The tailor can slip in the 
pockets of the suit a piece of direct advertising about next 
spring’s overcoat. The butcher can talk of midweek specials 
by a piece of direct advertising inserted in the outgoing pack- 
age of steak for Sunday’s dinner, and so on, ad infinitum. 

All of which can be accomplished by a campaign of direct 
advertising produced by the printer on his own behalf and 
aimed at the list of retailers within his trade zone! 





RULES AND PRINCIPLES 
BY B. N. FRYER 


A printer laying out a job is in the same boat as a football 
or baseball captain or a chess or checker player. A gridman 
knows that to get over the line he must keep his team advanc- 
ing, and he plans concerted movements by massing his men as 
forwards, backs, tackles and guards, phalanxed on a directed 
center. An individual fitness lost sight of means a possible crum- 
ple. The batter in his inning tells off the homer, the bunt, or the 
sacrifice as needed; a pitcher casts his eye over all the field 
before he lets the ball loose. Old chess hands visualize each 
piece and its codperative range when meditating a move. 
Checker proficients, knowing every shift in their game, work 
interlocking systems across a board which baffle the inexpert 
to break, in turn romping over opposition to kingdoms crowned. 
Procedure in all is by aim, teamwork and men; and by law, 
principles and rules. The typesetter who relies solely upon 
the one rule, the old rule of thumb, is like a football captain 
who puts it up to a lone forward to buck the line, or the ball 
coach who lets his pitcher develop glassy arm, or the chess 
player who neglects to deploy combinations until checkmate is 
called, and the checker player who loses all his men while 
intent on getting one through to king. A typographical job 
likewise requires marshaling of rules, principles and law, some 
in action, some on the bench, some in the bleachers, but all 
on deck. 
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Cover of a handsome program produced by The Dietz Printing Company, Richmond, Virginia, 
the entire program of eight pages being designed, drawings made, and printed within four days. 
The Ben Day outline here shown around the words “ Benjamin Franklin Celebration” was printed 
in a solid light gray tint in the original. 
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Title of German pamphlet, same size as original, printed in blue and black, 
by Guenther, Kirstein & Wendler, Leipzig. 
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The Art of Printing and Its Influence 
Upon the Renaissance 


BY RALPH W. JACKSON 


F writing, by giving thought permanence, 

brought in the earlier civilization, printing, 
by giving it diffusion, opened the doors of 
]/ the modern world,” says C. H. Cooley, pro- 
fessor of psychology in the University of 
Michigan, in his book on “ Social Organiza- 
tion, a Study of the Larger Mind.” It is 
——) my purpose to show that Professor Cooley’s 
statement is by no means an exaggeration, that the art of print- 
ing made the Italian Renaissance the beginning of a great intel- 
lectual awakening which spread over Europe and the New 
World. 

You will take note that in our discussion of the influence 
of printing upon the Renaissance we wish to think of the 
revival of learning which manifested itself so marvelously in 
Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries only as being the 
beginning of a greater Renaissance which has gathered volume 
and force with time and which we sincerely believe will con- 
tinue to grow with the years to come. With that great author- 
ity on the Renaissance, Dr. J. A. Symonds, we prefer to think 
that “ we are still in Mid-Renaissance,” in a process of evolu- 
tion which manifests itself no more in architecture, painting, 
sculpture and literature than it does in philosophy, theology, 
science, government and invention. He says: 

“ By the term Renaissance, or new birth, is indicated a 
natural movement, not to be explained by this or that charac- 
teristic, but to be accepted as an effort of humanity for which 
at length the time had come, and in the onward progress of 
which we still participate. The history of the Renaissance 
is not the history of arts, or of sciences, or of literature, or even 
of nations. It is the history of the attainment of self-conscious 
freedom by the human spirit manifested in the European 
races.” 

Historians have found it convenient to designate by indi- 
vidual names periods of history which are really high spots in 
one great continuous movement, the Renaissance, the Refor- 
mation and the Revolution, the “ three R’s ” of man’s age-long 
struggle for freedom, the “drama of Liberty, of which the 
Renaissance was the first act, the Reformation the second, the 
Revolution the third, and which the nations of the present are 
still evolving in the establishment of the democratic idea,” and 
we propose to show that the printing press was not only of 
incalculable influence in the initial movement of the Italian 
Renaissance, but that it looms large in the later history of the 
Reformation and the Revolution. 

The slow and cumbersome presses of the fifteenth century 
made it possible for the learning of the ancients to reach the 
comparatively few who then sought the light; by another cen- 
tury the art had been more thoroughly mastered, presses had 
multiplied remarkably, and the numbers of the craft had been 
so greatly augmented that the urgent demand for an intimate 
knowledge of the Scriptures coming from the common people 
of continental Europe could be satisfied. With the spread of 
free education and the growth of free peoples the demands 
upon the products of the press have increased by leaps and 
bounds, but the inventive mind of modern genius has rendered 
it possible through innumerable labor-saving devices and mani- 
folding processes to make the output of the twentieth century 
press seem positively prodigious in quantity. 

When in 1466 Johann Fust made a journey from Mayence 
to Paris in order to find sale there for his “ big” Bible, one of 








the first products of the first printing establishment, “ gossip 
arose of his being able, through compact with the devil, to 
produce an indefinite number of copies of the book, because 
it could not be understood how in any other way these copies 
could be offered so cheaply.” For Fust was offering for sale 
for fifty crowns a parchment Bible which was in every respect 
like the manuscript Bibles which had been selling for sums 
eight and ten times as great. Those same Parisians would most 
certainly feel that the publishers of our great metropolitan 
newspapers are in compact with the devil — as indeed some of 
our present-day folks seem to feel toward some publishers, 
though not for exactly the same reason —if they could today 
be brought back to life and could see a newspaper of from 
twenty-four to forty-eight eight-column pages with a subscrip- 
tion list of something like a million printed and circulated once 
every twenty-four hours. 

The Italian scholars and geniuses of the fifteenth century 
were not the first men in the history of the world upon whom 
the spirit of the Renaissance descended. There was Peter 
Abelard, the French logician of the twelfth century, and 
Joachim, the Gospel mystic, and Roger Bacon, the English 
analyst, who followed shortly after him, all of whom were far 
ahead of the fifteenth-century scholars in time and were as 
truly endowed with the spirit and enthusiasm of the coming age 
of life and light. But they were too far ahead of their times, 
and what little influence they might have had was easily 
crushed out by the all-powerful arm of the Church. However, 
it is interesting to think what would have been the influence 
of these men if there had been an Aldine Press in their day 
to give permanence and dissemination to their utterances. 
Would the powerful arm of the omnipresent church have been 
able to hush the tongues of such men as Wycliffe, and Peter 
of Waldo, and John Huss, if they had had presses and type at 
their disposal? 

“ The whole of this movement (the liberal agitations of the 
sixteenth century in central Europe), says the Cambridge 
Modern History, “had been rendered possible by the inven- 
tion of printing, which facilitated so enormously the diffusion 
of intelligence, which enabled public opinion to form and 
express itself, and which, by bringing into communication 
minds of similar ways of thinking, afforded opportunity for 
combined action. When, therefore, on October 31, 
1517, Luther’s fateful theses were hung on the church door 
at Wittenberg, they were, as he tells us, known in a fortnight 
throughout Germany; and in a month they had reached Rome 
and were being read in every school and convent in Europe 
—a result manifestly impossible without the aid of the print- 
ing press.” 

In 1524 Jurist Scheurl wrote from Nuremberg to Cardinal 
Campeggi, “ Every common man is now asking for books or 
pamphlets, and more reading is being done in a day than here- 
tofore in a year.” 

The German historian Kapp, in his “ Story of Publishing 
to the Seventeenth Century,” says, “Four men, Gutenberg, 
Columbus, Luther and Copernicus, stand at the dividing line 
of the Middle Ages, and serve as boundary stones marking 
the entrance of mankind into a finer and higher epoch of its 
development.” And G. H. Putnam, commenting on this state- 
ment in his work on “ Books and Their Makers in the Middle 
Ages,” says, “It would be difficult to say which one of the 
four has made the largest contribution to this development or 
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has done the most to lift up the spirit of mankind and to open 
for men the doors to the new realms that were in readiness. 
The Genoese seaman and discoverer opens new realms to our 
knowledge and imagination, leads Europe from the narrow 
restrictions of the Middle Ages out into the vast space of west- 
ern oceans, and in adding to the material realms controlled by 
civilization widens still more largely the range of its thought 
and fancy. The reformer of Wittenberg, in breaking the bonds 
which had chained the spirits of his fellow men and in securing 
for them again their rights as individual Christians, conquers 
for them a spiritual realm and brings them into renewed rela- 
tions with their Creator. The great astronomer shatters, 
through his discoveries, the fixed and petty conceptions of the 
universe which had ruled the minds of mankind, and in bring- 
ing to them fresh light on the nature and extent of created 
things, widens at the same time their whole understanding of 
themselves and of duty. The citizen of Mayence may claim to 
have unchained intelligence and given to it wings. He utilized 
lead no longer as a death-bringing ball, but in the form of life- 
quickening letters which were to bring before thousands of 
minds the teachings of the world’s thinkers. Each one of the 
four had his part in bringing to the world light, knowledge and 
development.” 

By the invention of printing we mean particularly the inven- 
tion of movable metal types, for it was with the discovery of 
this step in the process of the development of the art that the 
industry became of real value to the world. Printing was not 
an unknown art in Europe before the days of Coster and 
Gutenberg. For years playing cards had been printed and 
cloth had been stamped from rudely engraved blocks, and even 
the initial letters in the manuscript books were often stamped, 
and while some books had been printed at this time from labo- 
riously engraved wooden or copper plates, these books were 
made up almost entirely of pictures, the engraving of even a 
few lines of reading matter being a very slow process requiring 
much skill. Thus we see that printing as an art was practically 
standing still and was not at all prepared to do its part in the 
dissemination of knowledge at the time when John Gutenberg 
began his experiments at the German city of Mayence and 
Laurence Coster at the Dutch city of Haarlem in the first half 
of the fifteenth century. 

William Blades in his unusual book, “ The Pentateuch of 
Printing,” in which he sums up very tersely the information 
regarding the origin of printing which he had spent his life in 
gathering, says on the invention of movable types, “ Typog- 
raphy, or the art of combining separate letters and taking from 
them an impression, was a growth of the fifteenth century. 
At that time progress of any kind was much more slow and 
difficult than now; and we hardly realize the immense advan- 
tage all modern inventors have derived from the printing press. 
Every step forward in art and science is now chronicled, and 
-we can watch the infancy and growth of each great discovery 
through all its stages. But just imagine the printing press to 
be non-existent, and not only would invention be a slow and 
tedious process, through the absence of that knowledge that 
leads up to it, but of those tardy advances which were made 
posterity would learn but little and profit less. In this respect 
the art which is ‘ omnium artium servatrix ’ has been at a great 
disadvantage. Slowly born, just as the nations were emerging 
from centuries of torpor, its promoters realized to a very lim- 
ited extent its future greatness, and omitted to register, with 
any attempt at accuracy, either the date of its birth or even 
its parentage. ‘The chroniclers of those days, mostly eccle- 
siastics, who noted carefully the occurrence of an unusually 
high flood or the death of some obscure abbot, had the barest 
recognition for the young Hercules whose infancy gave no 
intimation of his future prowess, and whose only mission 
seemed to be the manufacture of cheap school books or poor 
imitations of the picturesque old manuscripts.” 
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Then Mr. Blades goes on to show that the invention of 
movable type was but one step on a long process of evolution, 
more an end successfully accomplished, after numerous efforts 
and gradual advances, than an invention pure and simple which 
suddenly enlightened the mind of Coster or Gutenberg. 
Every step in the development of the art has followed closely 
upon the manifestation of some great need, rendering obvious 
the truth of that old saying, “‘ Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion.” It is also true that man’s disinclination to undue exer- 
tion often plays a part in invention. Mr. Blades continues, 
“Tn the later block books, engraved sentences and even half 
pages of explanation are seen. The dislike of wood engravers 
to cut letters is the same now as it was four centuries and a 
half ago, the mechanical nature of such work being distasteful 
to any one with artistic feeling. The idea, therefore, of using 
a second time sentences, already engraved and printed, simply 
by cutting them away from the old block, was very natural and 
would easily lead to the attempt to utilize the letters sepa- 
rately. Thus we float along the stream of gradual development, 
until we reach movable types.” 

To whom the credit for this epoch-making discovery 
belongs we can not with certainty say, and we do not feel that 
the nature of this paper calls for a lengthy discussion of the 
Coster-Gutenberg controversy. Suffice to say, that after 
reviewing the contentions of the advocates of each we con- 
sider Putnam’s statement very near the point, “If, as is prob- 
ably the case, the first book printed from movable type is to 
be credited to Coster, it remains none the less the case that 
Gutenberg’s process must have been worked out for itself, and 
that the German possessed what the Hollander appeared to 
have lacked, not merely the persistence and the practical under- 
standing required to produce a single book, but the power to 
overcome obstacles and to instruct others, and was thus able 
to establish the new art on a lasting foundation. . . . We 
might indeed accept the theory which gives to Coster the credit 
of producing the first book printed (outside of China) from 
movable type without lessening the value of the service ren- 
dered by Gutenberg. The shores of our western continent 
were undoubtedly visited by Eric and his Northmen, but it 
was Columbus who gave to Europe the New World.” 

Again from the “ Pentateuch of Printing”: “ With the 
eclipse of literature during the Middle Ages, the Church alone, 
and that in a sluggish manner, kept up the manufacture of 
manuscript books, principally for ecclesiastical use. But when, 
in the fourteenth century, the brain of Europe began to show 
unwonted activity — when the Lollard doctrines set men think- 
ing and doubting — when in the fifteenth century all Europe 
became excited over the discovery of new worlds — when 
military tactics were revolutionized through the invention of 
gunpowder — when education became general, and colleges 
and schools were multiplied — when the minds of men every- 
where began to long for books — at such a time the need was 
urgent, the demand imperative, and the printing press came.” 

Thus we observe that the printing press was first a product 
of the Renaissance and then one of its greatest promoters. We 
shall hardly be permitted to do more than state briefly the out- 
standing facts of the spread of the printing industry over 
Europe and the New World. Fust and Schoeffer succeeded 
Gutenberg at Mayence and when, in 1462, the city was cap- 
tured by Adolphus of Nassau, their printing offce was burned 
down and masters and workmen were driven away. Soon the 
fugitives and others who had learned the new art had estab- 
lished presses in most of the larger cities of Germany. 

The Renaissance may be said by this time to have burst into 
full bloom in Italy, and naturally German printers were soon 
drawn in that direction. The favorable climate of the Italian 
peninsula, her commercial relations and prosperity, her politi- 
cal freedom, her relative nearness to the civilization of the 
Eastern Empire and to the remains of the civilization of the 
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old Roman Empire, and the fact that the language of the north- 
ern half of the peninsula had become unified and established, 
insured the birth of the New Learning in this favored locality. 
And it was inevitable that the handmaiden of the intellectual 
revival, printing, should soon appear on the peninsula. The 
only marvel is that the birth of printing should have occurred 
elsewhere. 

Symonds tells us that there were three stages in the history 
of scholarship during the Renaissance; first, the age of pas- 
sionate desire for all things classical, whose inauguration was 
hastened by the contagious enthusiasm of Petrarch and Boccac- 
cio; second, the age of acquisition and libraries, in which 
the great despots, such as Medici, took so active a part, and 
third, after the materials for study had been accumulated, the 
age of scholarship and criticism; and it was at this stage that 
the printer appeared and assumed his part. Soon printing 
establishments were located at Venice, Florence, Basel, Lyons 
and Paris, and the masterpieces of the great poets, orators, 
statesmen and philosophers of the ancient world were becom- 
ing “the inalienable heritage of mankind.” Aldus toiled 
unceasingly at Venice, Froben at Basel, and the Stephani at 
Paris. ‘“‘ Which of us now warms and thrills with emotion at 
hearing the name of Aldus Manutius, or of Henricus Stephanus, 
or of Johanus Froben? Yet this we surely ought to do; for 
to them we owe in a great measure the freedom of our spirit, 
our stores of intellectual enjoyment, our command of the past, 
our certainty of the future of human culture.” 

In view of the unquestioned leadership of Florence among 
Italian cities in the development of all types of classical learn- 
ing and culture, it is strange that she has to surrender ascend- 
ancy to other Italian cities both in the matter of time and 
extent of output of printing. The first press on the Italian 
peninsula was established at Rome, but Venice soon outstripped 
all her rivals as a center for the production of classical litera- 
ture in the fifteenth century. ‘There were good reasons for 
this. Her isolation by water saved her from invasion and from 
being dragged into every quarrel in which the various other 
city-states indulged, and her long and intimate connection with 
the East assured her an abundance of Greek manuscripts. 
The one great disadvantage Venice suffered was the absence of 
a university to insure the presence of scholars able to edit 
manuscript copy and to detect errors in the proofs, and Aldus 
Manutius overcame this difficulty by adding to the many other 
great achievements of his unusually busy life the founding 
of a university. 

Aldus Manutius deliberately took upon himself the huge 
task of introducing to the readers and students of western 
Europe the literature of ancient Greece. At the age of forty, 
in 1490, he systematically began his colossal undertaking. He 
started without means; all that he made he reinvested in the 
business, and twenty-five years later he died a poor man. His 
first book was necessarily a Greek and Latin grammar. Before 
his death he issued in series the works of Aristotle, Plato, 
Homer, Pindar, Euripides, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Demos- 
thenes, Lysias, A°schines, Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Plutarch and others, in addition to a companion series of the 
works of the chief Latin writers. Putnam says, “ Considering 
the special difficulties of the times and the exceptional charac- 
ter of the original and creative labor that was required to 
secure the texts, to prepare them for the press, to print them 
correctly, and to bring them to the attention of possible buyers, 
this list of undertakings is, in my judgment, by far the greatest 
and most honorable in the whole history of publishing.” I 
can not help but feel that the fine spirit of self-sacrifice and 
devotion to mankind so amply shown by this first great pub- 
lisher and emulated by such illustrious successors as Froben, 
Stephanus and Caxton, has borne fruit in the lives of some of 
the great American printers and publishers of the last two 
centuries, whose high standards of editorial supervision and 
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business dealing are exemplified in the lives of such men as 
William Cullen Bryant and James T. Fields, and whose devo- 
tion to mankind in general and their countrymen in particular 
is exemplified in the lives of such men as Benjamin Franklin 
and Horace Greeley. What person in America today is wield- 
ing a greater force for good with less pecuniary return than 
the head of one of our great publishing houses who refuses 
to listen to the siren song of the yellow journal or the so-called 
snappy magazine or the best seller sex-problem novel, but 
instead seeks to maintain the traditions of his house by pub- 
lishing only that which is clean, wholesome, inspiring and 
instructive? 

In addition to editing and publishing one hundred and 
twenty-six works in twenty years, Aldus made the first com- 
plete font of Greek type, a very necessary part of such a print- 
ing plant as his, and designed the first font of italic type. The 
latter is said to have been patterned after the script of 
Petrarch. Aldus also did the reading public an inestimable 
service in introducing the small book page, then called octavo, 
about the size of the sixteenmo of today, the sheet in that day 
being smaller than the standard size now. Before Aldus issued 
his editions the most common size for the printed page was 
the folio, which is the size of page obtained by folding the 
sheet once. The first book printed entirely from movable type 
was the Gutenberg Bible, issued at Mayence about 1455, and 
the pages in it were 12 by 17 inches, or about the size of those 
of a popular atlas of today. Imagine your library made up of 
such cumbersome books! 

It is interesting to note in our hurried discussion the turn 
that publishing took in each city or country. At Milan the 
publications were mainly related to jurisprudence and medi- 
cine, in Florence and Foligno there were many editions of the 
contemporary writers, Dante and Boccaccio being among the 
most popular. In Austria and southern Germany the Church 
held the press largely under its control and rather closely cen- 
sored its output. In northern Germany the break between 
Luther and his followers and the Catholic Church determined 
the nature of the product of the press for many years. In fact, 
the presses of Wittenberg and vicinity -were kept in incessant 
operation in the attempt to supply the demand of the common 
people for copies of Luther’s translations of the New and Old 
Testaments. In the lifetime of the reformer 100,000 copies 
of the New Testament were printed in Wittenberg alone. The 
Catholic theologian, Cochiaus, a violent opponent, says, 
“Luther’s New Testament was multiplied by the printers in 
a most wonderful degree, so that even shoemakers and women 
and every lay person acquainted with the German type read it 
greedily as the fountain of all truth and by repeatedly reading 
it impressed it on their memory. By this means they acquired 
in a few months so much knowledge that they ventured to 
dispute not only with Catholic laymen but even with the mas- 
ters and doctors of theology about faith and the gospel.” 
Luther also, perhaps unconsciously, did learning a great service 
by choosing High German as the medium of translation for 
his Bible and thus aided materially in the process of unifying 
the language of his country. 

We should naturally expect, owing to the fame of the Uni- 
versity, that Paris would early have become the center of pub- 
lication of France and the Low Countries, and, in fact, it was 
only the accident of a death that Nicholas Jenson, one of the 
first great printers, located in Venice instead of in Paris. 

In October, 1458, King Charles VII. of France sent Jenson, 
who was already an engraver of reputation, to Mayence to 
learn the secrets of the new art of printing. Before Jenson 
returned, however, Charles died and was succeeded by Louis 
XI., who appears to have taken no interest in the invention, 
and Jenson took his new knowledge to Venice instead. Never- 
theless, the industry had a beginning in Paris about twelve 
years later, when two German printers took up their abode 
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there. Yet the greatest printers there were native Parisians, 
the Estiennes, or Stephani, who flourished from 1502 to 1664. 
The most illustrious members of this family of publishers 
were Henry, the founder of the firm, and his son, Robert. 
They were actuated by the same high motives that guided 
Aldus at Venice and Froben at Basel. Robert Stephanus 
gained great fame both through the scholarship and correctness 
of his editions and through the beauty and finish of his work- 
manship, but he aroused the hostility of the theologians in the 
university, who attempted to maintain a strict censorship over 
his editions of the Bible, and on account of their influence 
he was compelled to flee secretly to Geneva, that famous 
center of non-conformist writers and publishers, where he 
reéstablished his printing plant, became a Protestant, and con- 
tinued his life-work. The influence of the priests and theolo- 
gians tended to turn the work of the other and less independent 
of the Parisian printers into more narrow channels and the 
output of the press of the French capital for many years con- 
tinued along theological and doctrinal lines and marked no 
great advancement. 

The story of how William Caxton, the wool merchant, 
statesman and courtier, became interested in the work of 
Colard Mansion, the printer of Bruges, mastered the trade, 
and returned to England with presses and type and established 
himself at Westminster, is probably familiar to every one. 
Caxton, in the epilogue of one of the first books he printed, 
makes the characteristic statement that while writing the trans- 
lation of the book his “hand became wery and not stedfast 
with much writing” and his eyes were dimmed with “ over- 
much lokying on the whit paper”; so he turned to printing. 
His first book published in England was issued in 1477. 

“Unlike some of the French and Italian printers who 
ruined themselves by printing classical books, Caxton began 
with small pamphlets and short poetry by Lydgate and Chau- 
cer. These were soon followed by books of greater pretense, 
historical, poetical and religious. The most imposing book 
from Caxton’s press was ‘The Golden Legend,’ a thick and 
large folio, full of rude wood-cuts, and narrating the lives of 
all the saints in the English calendar. Caxton’s char- 
acter was that of a pious, diligent and educated man, who, 
without aiming very high, led the life of an honest and useful 
merchant. He never foresaw, any more than his contempo- 
raries, the wonderful capabilities and future strength of the 
printing press which was to bring so many blessings to his 
country.” 

It is interesting to conjecture as to the influence of Cax- 
ton’s choice of publications on the future development of 
English literature, but we imagine that we are not far from 
the truth when we assert that he was enough of a business man 
and observer of the times to know that the success of his 
enterprise consisted in his giving the public the sort of books 
they wanted and were able to appreciate. However, he surely 
had higher than mere mercenary motives, or he would not, at 
the age of sixty-three, have left friends and associations of 
thirty years’ standing, to return to his old home and embark 
on as hazardous an undertaking as the publishing business was 
in that early day. So, we at least feel a pleasure in thinking 
that he chose the best he had in his storehouse and edited it 
carefully and painstakingly with a view to leading his readers 
on gradually to better and higher things, little thinking, of 
course, that the unpromising bud of the literary genius of his 
day was shortly to burst forth in the glorious richness of the 
Elizabethan period. Then, perhaps, he did play a part in set- 
ting the stage for that great dramatist who was to be the glory 
of the next century and the wonder of the ages. At all events, 
he amply typified the life and energy that characterized the 
England of his day. 

The next English press was established at Oxford Univer- 
sity the following year. In the New World the first press was 
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set up in 1540 at Mexico City. The first established in the 
English colonies was at Harvard College in 1638. 

The first printers, so far as we know, cast their own type. 
This must have been a very slow and laborious process, but 
crude as the work of these men now appears to us, we shall all 
agree that the results are marvelous when we consider the 
material and tools with which the first printers and founders 
had to work. Today a skilled workman, with improved machin- 
ery and tools, can cast about ten thousand perfect types in an 
eight-hour day. 

The first presses were small and made entirely of wood. 
The pressure required was produced by means of a screw labo- 
riously operated by hand. Asa rule, only one page was printed 
at a time and not more than two hundred impressions could be 
made in an hour. A modern power-driven web-perfecting 
press will print, cut and fold ready for the reader 300,000 
eight-page, eight-column newspapers in an hour. 

Until Ottmar Mergenthaler produced his first successful 
typecasting machine in 1886, all type was set and spaced by 
hand, one character at a time. A fast hand compositor in one 
day can set what will fill about two and a half columns of the 
body of a newspaper, while in the same length of time type 
enough to fill about six times the space can be cast by the 
average linotype operator. Then while the hand compositor 
laboriously redistributes his type in the cases after it has been 
used, the machine operator quickly disposes of his by dumping 
it in the melting pot. 

The process of electrotyping has made it possible to repro- 
duce the face of the type from the page forms so that copper 
page plates may be made of any book and used for edition 
after edition after the less durable type has long ago been 
redistributed or recast. 

What electrotyping has done for book publishing, stereotyp- 
ing has done for the newspaper. As soon as the type of each 
page of the city newspaper is composed and arranged, a mold 
of it is made in lead so as to fit on a cylinder, and these forms 
are placed on the cylinders of the great rotary presses. The 
type forms can then be rearranged for the second edition while 
the first is being printed. The forms, being placed on cylinders 
instead of on flat surfaces as in the older presses, paper can 
be printed simultaneously on both sides. Too, if the circula- 
tion of the paper requires it, additional forms of each page can 
be cast and placed on additional presses, so that the capacity 
of the plant is multiplied by as many times as there are presses, 
without increasing the labor of composition. 

The metropolitan daily newspaper of 1860 consisted of four 
pages and cost 4 cents. The daily paper of today contains 
from twenty-four to forty-eight pages and costs 1 or 2 cents. 
In the Middle Ages, before the invention of printing, a single 
book cost as much as a library of a thousand copies of the 
world’s best books costs today. Even the few who, in that 
day, had the means to buy, seldom found the opportunity to 
purchase a book or manuscript. Now, the wisdom of the ages 
is available to every one, however remote his dwelling or scant 
his purse. In the Middle Ages that community was fortunate 
which possessed one book, a Bible chained to the pulpit of 
the church. Now, we look askance upon the householder who 
does not possess at least the beginnings of a library. 

“ Printing,” says Professor Cooley, “means democracy, 
because it brings knowledge within the reach of the common 
people, and knowledge, in the long run, is sure to make good 
its claim to power. It brings to the individual whatever part 
in the heritage of ideas he is fit to receive. The world of 
thought, and eventually the world of action, comes gradually 
under the rule of a true aristocracy of intelligence and charac- 
ter, in place of an artificial one created by exclusive oppor- 
tunity.” 

The American schoolboy of today will hardly appreciate 
the state of mind of the German scholar who speaks of weeping 
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with joy upon being presented with Aldine editions of some 
of the classics. Our greatest blessings we often appre- 
ciate the least, because they are so general as to seem matter 
of fact and commonplace. Again quoting Professor Cooley: 
“The printed page is also the door by which the individual, 
in our own time, enters the larger rooms of life. A good book is 
almost always the channel through which uncommon minds 
get incitement and aid to lift themselves into the higher 
thought that other uncommon minds have created. While the 
mass of mankind around is ever commonplace, there is always, 
in our day, a more select society not far away for one who 
craves it, and a man like Abraham Lincoln, whose birth would 
have meant hopeless serfdom a few centuries ago, may get 
from half a dozen books aspirations which lead him out to 
authority and beneficence.” 

Soon after the Third Estate, the common people, arose 
from the earth that had enslaved them, there arose also a 
champion of the oppressed, the Fourth Estate, the free and 
enlightened press, to aid them in their long and bitter struggle 
against exclusion and privilege. In the face of the universal 
dissemination of knowledge, free and untrammeled, by means 
of innumerable publications and libraries uncounted, the gov- 
ernment of the masses by the few can not long exist. How- 
ever firmly they seemed to have been established yesterday, 
the crowns of the world are toppling today. We are truly 
witnessing the denouement of the third act of the drama of 
Liberty, and who will gainsay the role that our humble hero 
of the types has played in this as well as in the two preparatory 
acts of the Renaissance and the Reformation? 

Shortly before the introduction of printing into Italy, Phi- 
lippi Vespasiano, one of the most noteworthy of the manu- 
script dealers of that day, was engaged by Cosimo de Medici 
to prepare a collection of manuscript works. In filling the 
contract he employed forty-five scribes for a term of twenty- 
two months. At that rate, by hand, it would take at least 
four thousand years for the same force of workmen to dupli- 
cate the volumes of the library of the University of Illinois, 
exclusive of periodicals and pamphlets, and that long again 
to prepare similar collections for each of our other great uni- 
versities. It is very evident the handicap that this advanced 
age would be under if the development of printing had not 
kept pace every step of the way with the growth and applica- 
tion of knowledge; and while no one, “ prophet or son of a 
prophet ” though he may be, is able to forecast, however so 
vaguely, the future of science and letters, we feel safe in saying 
that printing, the preserver and disseminator of knowledge, 
will continue to remain in the future, as in the past, always in 
the vanguard in the onward march of civilization. 





PLAIN TYPE FACES ARE BEST 
BY FLOYD H. LINCOLN 


OT very many months ago I read a letter 
written by a printer who was lamenting the 
fact that the so-called fancy type faces in 
vogue thirty years ago could no longer be 
purchased. He denounced the styles in use 
today and said the public really wanted the 
ornamental types but could not buy them, 
because the founders discontinued making 

them years ago. He sought to prove his assertions concerning 
the public’s wants by stating that “ every man wishes to wear 
a red necktie, but few have the nerve to do it.” 

If this printer had taken the trouble to look up the mean- 
ing of the word “ fancy ” in the dictionary he would have dis- 
covered that it is defined as follows: “ Fancy — something 
that pleases without real use.” Surely the world is deceived 
sufficiently by things of no real use without printers adding to 
the confusion with a lot of fussed-up type faces with fancy 
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frills and furbelows adorning them. The further I get into the 
study of printing the more I am convinced that the really beau- 
tiful effects are obtained with plain type faces with little or no 
ornamentation to enhance their attractiveness. It takes a real 
craftsman to take a single type face and so place it into lines 
and masses that the effect is harmonious and pleasing to the 
reading public. 

It is a very noticeable fact that the early master printers 
accomplished wonderful things with few faces of type and very 
little ornamentation. They excelled in the art as few may ever 
hope to again. What is true of those early craftsman is, how- 
ever, true in some instances today. There are several eminent 
type specialists of our modern times, who, with a wealth of 
material to draw upon are printing beautiful and lasting pieces 
of work with plain types. Look upon the work of the late 
Benjamin Sherbow or upon that of Will Ransom. It is appar- 
ent that the latter is so versed in the craft that with a single 
face of type he is able to give an absolutely different atmos- 
phere to everything he undertakes to print. If there is any- 
thing to be gained by ornamental type faces, surely master 
printers of the present time would use them. 

While at the Graphic Arts Exposition in Boston I had the 
pleasure of a few moments’ conversation with one of the 
acknowledged masters of our craft, one who probably under- 
stands type and its correct use as well as any one in this age. 
I refer to Frederic W. Goudy. He told me that he had 
designed forty-seven type faces. A more prolific artist along 
this line has never lived, I believe, and yet his work is char- 
acterized by the very plainness of design. The simple dignity 
of his letters is so beautiful that words are lacking with which 
to describe them. What can be more beautiful or more prac- 
tical than a page properly composed with one of Goudy’s faces 
of type? Which is easier to read —a plain face, such as Cas- 
lon, Bodoni, Goudy, or a fancy type? The answer need not 
be recorded here; it is too obvious. Printing is made to read; 
its beauty will continue to be that of simplicity rather than 
ornateness. 





A PROOFREADER’S PAD 


BY B. N. FRYER 
Easily tied, easily ride. 


A space in time saves twine. 


The proof of the pi is in the setting. 


A crowded stone soon gathers moss. 
The more correction the less perfection. 


Justify the line, and you justify the time. 


There’s many a slip ’twixt platen and bed. 
A good impression is nine-tenths of the job. 
A slow quoin and a fast chase run true to form. 


The more the comp. returns the less the press earns. 
Justify, and the stoneman works with you. Slack, and you 
dutch alone. 
Tinkle, tinkle, little mat, 
Oft I marvel what you’re at, 
Flitting through the world so spry 
In typographic lullaby. 


Look after the line, and the job will look after itself. Look 
after the type, makeready will look after itself. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Tue London Society of Compositors has 
agreed to a reduction in wage of 6 shill- 
ings a week. The proofreaders’ union, how- 
ever, declines to accept a reduction. 

A copy of Dickens’ “ Pickwick Papers,” 
in the original twenty-one parts and green 
wrappers, was sold for £300 at Hodgson’s 
old book shop, London. 

Tue Shrewsbury Chronicle has attained 
the age of one hundred and fifty years. It 
celebrated this by issuing a special illus- 
trated supplement full of historical matter 
pertaining to Shrewsbury. 

Tue new Parliament contains no fewer 
than nine members who have had close 
connection with the printing and allied 
trades. 

A PRINTER at Salford was recently fined 
40 shillings for not having proper safe- 
guards on a platen press. A boy working 
for him had the fingers of his left hand 
severely crushed by having them caught in 
the press while feeding. 

Tue London County Council’s Education 
Committee has passed a resolution not to 
accept for school use any atlas, or book on 
history or geography, which does not bear 
the date of publication. In view of the 
way European geography is ever changing, 
this resolution is a very wise one. 

Untit 1822 books in cloth bindings were 
unknown, but in that year Archibald Leigh- 
ton, a bookbinder of Exmouth street, 
Clerkenwell, London, brought about a revo- 
lution by discovering or inventing book- 
binders’ cloth. The centenary last year of 
this innovation was of especial interest to 
Messrs. Leighton, Son & Hodge, bookbind- 
ers, of which house the innovator was a 
forbear. 

A series of conferences held under the 
auspices of the Ministry of Labor has settled 
the dispute about wages in the book and 
job printing offices in Dublin. The new 
rates comprise a reduction of 8% shillings 
a week in the case of men receiving £4 12s. 
6d. a week, 6 shillings in the case of those 
receiving £4 Os. 6d. a week, 2% shillings in 
the case of those receiving under £4 Os. 6d. 
and over £2 18s. a week, and no reduction 
for those receiving less than £2 18s. 

A wnotep bibliophile, in the person of 
Robert Edmond Graves, died recently at 
his Ealing home, aged eighty-seven. For 
a period of forty-six years he was familiar 
to frequenters of the British Museum, where 
he was for many years Assistant Keeper of 
the Printed Books. His knowledge of books 
was encyclopedic and was always at the 
disposal of all who wished to use it. He 
was one of the founders of the London 
Bibliographic Society. The 1889 edition of 
Bryan’s “ Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers ” was issued under his editorship. 

Tuis news is novel: W. H. Smith & Sons, 
in a letter to their branch managers and 
superintendents, say: “ The firm has come 
to the conclusion that it will be in the best 
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interests of all concerned if every member 
of the staff over the age of eight- 
een becomes a member of some recognized 
union. Our superintendents will have in- 
structions after January 1 to inquire 
whether our wishes have been carried out, 
and thereafter no promotions will be sanc- 
tioned unless the member of the staff con- 
cerned holds the card of some recognized 
trade society.” 
GERMANY 

THE government printing office being un- 
able to print all the paper money required, 
some twenty private offices have been called 
upon to help out in this work. 

AT THE end of last October over thirteen 
hundred printers in Berlin were without em- 
ployment. Of those having employment 
sixty-six per cent worked short time, often 
but four hours daily. 

A FIRM in Karlsruhe has put on the mar- 
ket coffins constructed of wooden frames 
with cover, sides and bottom of binders’ 
board and cardboard. They are painted 
and finished to closely resemble wood and 
metal coffins, and are very much cheaper. 

An Antiqua (Roman) type face cut in 
1738 by Johann Michael Fleischmann for 
the Enschedé printing office at Harlem 
(Holland) has been supposed to be found 
only in that office, but it is reported that 
matrices for casting the Fleischmann Roman 
in several sizes have been discovered at 
Nuremberg. A printer at Helleran pro- 
poses now to use this face for reprinting a 
large octavo volume of Hofmannsthal’s 
“Grosses Salzburger Welltheater.” 

Tue German Government has become 
interested in the subject of paper-size stand- 
ardization and the ministerial office con- 
cerned with stationery and printed matter 
has declared its purpose to write a letter to 
all the officials of the Government, the vari- 
ous States, cities and towns, recommending 
the use of the sizes fixed upon by the 
Standardization Committee of the Graphic 
Trades. Some large industrial concerns (for 
instance, the noted Siemens-Schuckert Com- 
pany) have also given their support to the 
new standards. This will no doubt have an 
early effect on the paper manufacturers and 
dealers, and lead them to put the desired 
sizes in stock. It should not be forgotten 
that the new standard sizes or formats are 
based on the hypotenuse oblong — that is, 
the ratio of 1 to 1.414. 


AUSTRIA 

THE proprietors of eight Vienna news- 
papers were charged with having violated 
a section of the press laws which enacts 
that announcements of events and the ex- 
tolling of wares and persons, for which 
newspapers receive payment in any form, 
must be clearly designated as advertisements 
and marked with a cross. The newspapers 
were fined 5,000 kronen in each of 149 
cases, and furthermore were ordered to sur- 
render to the court the amounts received 
from the advertisers. 
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GENERAL 

Ir 1s reported that a proposition is be- 
fore the League of Nations to establish a 
Universal Book Depot, to acquire copies of 
all books published throughout the world. 
France offers to place at its service the old 
castle in Vincennes, where formerly political 
prisoners were incarcerated. This edifice, 
however, would probably be found far too 
small for the purpose, as the experience of 
the Deutsche Biicherei (German Library) 
at Leipsic would prove, it being found that 
quite a series of buildings would be required 
for the German books of a few decades 
alone. There are at present two World’s 
War Libraries, one in Brussels, the other in 
Stuttgart, and judging from their contents 
a complete collection of war literature of 
but a short period would comprise a million 


vol S. 
a RUSSIA 


From the first issue of a new Russian 
periodical devoted to the paper industries 
the following statistics are gleaned: In the 
eight Russian Soviet States there are 12; 
papermaking concerns, of which 79 are 
now operating. Among these are 88 paper 
mills with 146 machines, of which 55 are 
now in operation with 66 machines. Oi 
these 15 are also able to make cardboard, 
but only 7 are now operating. Further- 
more, 24 mills also produce wood pulp (21 
being in operation) and 8 produce cellulose 
(4 being in operation). 

INDIA 

GEORGE CLARIDGE, a prominent figure in 
the printing trade of Bombay for more than 
forty years, died at Lonavia last August 19, 
at the age of eighty-four. As the founder 
and owner of the Caxton Printing Works, 
he was the pioneer of good printing and 
illustrations in magazines and periodicals in 
India. He started the English Mail, a pop- 
ular Bombay weekly. 

SWITZERLAND 

A STRIKE of some duration was ended as 
the result of a joint meeting at Berne of 
delegates of the Association of Master 
Printers and the Typographical Union. 
Work was resumed December 11. The 
strikers agreed to take the employers’ pro- 
posals as a basis for the negotiating of a 
new agreement. It is reported, however, 
that the men at Lausanne are still out. 

HUNGARY 

Tue bank notes of this country will here- 
after be printed at Budapest, instead of in 
Switzerland, as heretofore. A branch of 
the Swiss concern doing the work will be 
opened here. It is to print bank notes also 
for some of the Balkan States. 

FRANCE 

A Book arts exposition will be held Feb- 
ruary 9 to 27, in the Maison du Livre, rue 
Félibien 4, Paris. 

NEW ZEALAND 

AUCKLAND has_ seventy-two printing 
establishments, employing about fifteen 
hundred hands. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


A Question of Spelling 

M. S., Cleveland, Ohio, writes: ‘“ There has been consid- 
erable discussion as to the spelling of the word ‘ acknowledg- 
ment’ or ‘acknowledgement.’ The first form only is found 
in the dictionary, though the latter may be an obsolete form 
of the word. We would like to have your explanation of the 
word in question.” 

Answer.—The first of these forms is by far the most used, 
though the other is not an obsolete form, and is preferred in 
the largest English dictionary, the Oxford. American writers 
rarely write the word acknowledgement, though some do. 
Murray, editor of the Oxford, called it an “ unscholarly habit ” 
to omit the e from such words, but his reason was far more 
unscholarly. When you say the first form only is found in the 
dictionary you must mean some small dictionary that had not 
space to spare, for both forms are given in every recent full 
dictionary, the Webster’s New International giving acknowl- 
edgement in the smallest type at the bottom of the page, as 
a variant. 


Following Copy 


J. H., Indianapolis, Indiana, writes: “I got hold of a 
bunch of typewritten copy Monday night. It was dandy copy, 
only the person who wrote it had about a million, more or less, 
commas in it. None of the aforesaid commas were marked 
out, although other instructions as to how to set it were plainly 
written on the margin of the copy. I set it up and followed 
copy, thinking that was the way it was wanted. When the 
proof was read it was awful. Had it not been for those com- 
mas, the proofs would have been exceptionally clean. The 
foreman called me on the carpet and told me I ought to have 
known better, and cautioned me to be more careful in the 
future. Now the question is: Should I have set that copy 
as it was written, knowing, as I did, that from a grammatical 
standpoint it was wrong, but thinking it was a peculiarity of 
the customer, or should I have corrected it? ” 

Answer.—A general answer to such a question is sure to 
leave many details unnoticed, and so prove unsatisfactory. 
The only possible way, however, to answer, without seeing the 
copy in question, is to treat the matter on general grounds. 
Punctuation has been left to the printer so often that a false 
assumption is widespread that it is peculiarly his province to 
supply it. But punctuation is now considered, as it should 
always have been, an important element of composition, which 
should be supplied by the writer and followed by the printer. 
Most large printing establishments insist upon following copy 
closely. 

There is no certainty that the writer in this case did not 
want all of his commas, although the letter says the operator 
knew that many of them were wrong. It is quite possible that 
the proofreader was wrong in his interference with the author’s 
punctuation, since many different ways are possible to different 
people in pointing the same reading, and each person is strong 
for his own way. I am strongly inclined to think that the 
foreman should have lectured the proofreader, not the oper- 
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ator, who was probably nearest right in setting it like copy. 
It is advisable for an operator, when noticing such a state of 
the copy, to have an understanding with the foreman or super- 
intendent, whose instructions would relieve the operator from 
responsibility. Of course, however, this does not apply where 
there is a rule of the office to correct bad punctuation. Quite 
likely this operator was right in thinking that the extra use 
of commas was a peculiarity of the customer, and would be 
blamed in most offices for not following copy. In many offices 
the operator is expected to correct all obvious mistakes in 
copy, but he should confine such correction to cases where 
he is sure of the author’s intention, as where a letter or a word 
is accidentally omitted and there is no possibility of any but 
the one correction, as, for instance, in a passage I noticed in 
print lately with the word “ be ” omitted, making it read like 
“something will done.” 


Use of commas is the point of greatest divergency in punc- 
tuation, lavish use being called close and restricted use being 
known as open punctuation. Close pointing is commonly con- 
sidered as the old method and open as the modern way. But 
this distinction is not an effective bar to the older way. We 
still have writers — who may be justly classed as old fogies, 
but are perfectly within their rights in being such — who are 
obsessed with the idea that Wilson’s rules were good for all 
time and never to be disregarded, though many of them were 
faulty even when written. Following copy is much more in 
order today than it was fifty years ago, when I was foreman 
and proofreader of bookwork in a large job office in New 
York. We had a Masonic magazine to print, with copy pep- 
pered with commas. The compositors omitted many of the 
commas and I struck out many more on proofs. When the 
editor had his first lot of proofs he indignantly protested 
against the “ ruin” of his matter through omission of commas, 
and I was ordered to restore all of them. 


So common is the present prevalence of following copy 
that often the copyholder reads to the proofreader each point 
as clearly as the words, and the fact that the print is like the 
copy is adequate defense for operator and proofreader. While 
we feel that the operator or compositor should use his own 
judgment in cases of emergency, it will save all kinds of trouble 
and disputes to have a thorough understanding on such mat- 
ters before the job is set, and if the decision is different from 
what is customary in the office the prodfreader should be 
informed, to secure his conformity. 





AN HONEST VISITOR 


Proud Citizen: So you’ve been visiting our schools, eh? 
Splendid, aren’t they? Magnificent discipline, superb build- 
ings, beautiful furnishings. By the way, I want to ask you 
what was the first thing that struck you on entering the boy’s 
department. 

Visitor (truthfully): 
stick’s Monthly. 


A pea from a pea shooter.—Haver- 
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in our use of words as recorded in diction- 
ii aries, I have quoted occasional passages 
4] from Trench’s writings, which were long 
| used as authoritative texts in the study of 
English, but the former reputation of which 
has practically disappeared. No doubt the 
loss of standing is partly caused by change 
in the use and application of words, similar to that in many 
which he noted, but it must be partly due to erroneous asser- 
tions like the one he made of the verb gravel: “ This verb 
has lost now any but a secondary and figurative meaning. 
But the way in which ‘to be graveled’ should mean to be 
utterly perplexed and brought to an intellectual standstill the 
passage quoted below will show.” The passage is from an old 
version of the New Testament, as follows: “And when we 
were fallen into a place between two seas, they graveled the 
ship.” This had been made “ ran the ship aground ” long before 
Trench wrote. In fact, gravel had not lost its literal meaning, 
and was then used in the same sense as that now given for it 
in dictionaries, “to run (a ship) upon the gravel or beach, 
to run aground,” and the quotation by Trench does not show 
why the phrase should mean to be perplexed. Just why and 
how this is the meaning is not known, but it is a colloquial 
meaning given in dictionaries. Gravel is simply a use of the 
noun gravel as a verb, like so many others, as to man a boat, 
with literal sense except in the one colloquial use mentioned. 

A strange question in the same old book is: “ Is ‘ guard,’ 
in the sense of welt or border to a garment, nothing more than 
a special application of guard as it is familiar to us all, or is 
it altogether a different word with its own etymology, and only 
by accident offering the same letters in the same sequence? ” 
Well, there are many instances in which two words exactly 
alike in spelling are totally unlike in meaning, as cleave, to 
stick, and the other cleave, to split; but the lexicographers, 
who are authorities in such matters, agree in treating the vari- 
ous applications of guard as different uses of the same word. 
The word guard is applicable to anything or any person that 
guards or protects, and has been used for many special cases 
where this was the prevalent idea of the name, which special 
uses call for special definitions largely because of some other 
element of meaning combined in the sense. Guard is so 
general that it may be applied at will to something not in- 
cluded in dictionary definitions of guard. Calling a garment 
border trimming a guard is an old application of the word of 
this kind, which may or may not now be current, but which 
would not now be clear without clarifying context. 

A curious instance of the exercise of personal preference, 
even as opposed to almost universal contrary choice, appears 
in the Webster’s New International Dictionary. It is the 
reversion to the use of diphthongs (as printers still call them) 
instead of the single letter as in words like hemal or hemal. 
The earlier Webster’s works had changed this spelling in all 
such words, and had been followed by most writers, and now 
we find an almost complete return to the original form, even 
to hematorrhoea, while all other words with the same ending 
have -rhea as the preference. Similar reversion to the older 





form is seen in anemia, anesthesia, etc., and there are others 
of various kinds, which explode the familiar idea of ‘‘ Webster 
spelling.” A good reason for such change would not be hard to 
find, if it were not that, in the United States at least, the sim- 
pler form had been so long established. I can see little likeli- 
hood of a corresponding change in the common understanding 
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of “ Webster spelling.” The simpler spelling is so familiar that 
it actually seems better for common words, even if the ety- 
mology may be better preserved in some scientific ones. 

A hag is an ugly and vicious woman, and probably few per- 
sons now would think the word could have any other meaning. 
Let any one read in an old translation (Golding’s) of Ovid’s 
“ Metamorphoses ” of “ that old hag that with a staff his stag- 
gering limbs doth stay,” and he will know that men were once 
called hags. The hag here mentioned was Silenus, a mytho- 
logical male character, sometimes presented as a satyr, some- 
times as a centaur. Trench said that this use of hag had not 
been noted in dictionaries, and the dictionaries then added it 
to their record, but with faults they might easily have escaped. 
Webster’s Unabridged gave a separate definition “a wizard,” 
which the International preserved, but added to what it called 
an obsolete use for a witch, as “also a wizard.” Webster’s 
New International defines hag as a she demon, ghost, or gob- 
lin, then as a witch, and then as an ugly old woman, and adds 
to the last “ formerly sometimes applied to a man.” ‘The last 
is weak in its restriction, and the first two were equally weak 
in the different restriction. Crone and witch also were once 
used for both sexes, but wizard seems always to have meant 
“a wise man” only. 

Professors Greenough and Kittredge, in “ Words and Their 
Ways,” tell us the book was written to furnish quick answers 
to questions that occur to us “ when the amazing phenomenon 
of articulate speech comes home to us as a kind of common- 
place miracle.” They do not promise an answer to every pos- 
sible question, which would have been a silly pretense. But 
right here I am perplexed by an example of the use of a word 
that does not seem to show any of its original sense as now 
used, and which they might have explained. How did hand- 
some ever come to be used in any of its current senses? Its 
elements give it the meaning of handy, and it was first used 
to mean dexterous, ready, or convenient, but lost all apparent 
connection with such ideas long ago, and assumed the various 
senses in which it is now familiar. Four different definitions 
of it are given in Webster’s New International, besides the one 
with direct mention of the hand, but the idea of comeliness 
and attractiveness runs through them all. What kind of rea- 
soning led to the evolution of this idea from that of handiness 
remains a puzzle which may be solvable, but which I can not 
solve. 





LITTLE DOSES FOR THE PRINTER 


The favorite inscription of the printer: ‘“ Pay to ——.” 

The printer never frequents the beauty parlors but he does 
love a beautiful form. 

It is better to go by the calendar than it is to go by the 
board — walk the sheriff’s plank. 

A fine job of printing is restful to the eye, but a desert 
of ink, with oases of finger marks, only gives us the nightmare. 

Why do the golden prophecies of some printers fail to 
come true? Because they banish their profits to the waste 
barrel. 

The printer who invariably cuts his figures soon cuts no 
figure in business, while his bank account is represented by 
ciphers. 

The printer reverses nature. Does he not prefer to lay 
his form down on an imposing stone rather than to have an 
imposing stone erected over his form? 

Printer’s errors have aviated in price until you can’t afford 
to keep ’em in stock—George W. Tuttle. 












AN EXHIBITION OF 


PRINTS AND BOOKS 
ILLUSTRATING THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF 
WOOD ENGRAVING 


AT THE PALETTE & CHISEL CLUB 
1012 NORTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO’ JANUARY 10 TO 317 1923 


Simplicity of treatment, yet with all the dignity and character fitting the occasion, makes this 
announcement highly suitable for its purpose. Printed in one color, on a deckle edge paper having 
the appearance of being hand made, French fold, it was truly an artistic piece of work. The 
two inside pages of the annowncement are shown in full size on the other side of this sheet. 
Designed and set in type by Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago. 
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Frne WARES from the Ends of the Earth 
in the Second Floor, Wabash cAvenue, Galleries 
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The W EDGWOOD Room 


N welding together the prose and poetry of ceramic art, 

in finding undreamed of possibilities in the use of his 
difficult materials, in the consummate taste with which each 
step of his great craft was guided, Josiah Wedgwood fully 
deserves to be called the ‘Master Potter.” Gladstone said of 
him —“In his life we have clear proof that something which 
resembles heroism has its place in trade.” 

In 1913, Marshall Field & Company, always the exclusive 
agents for Wedgwood in Chicago, held an exhibition of Old 
Wedgwood which included renowned pieces loaned by the 
Museum at Etruria, England. It is the only display of its kind 
ever brought to America. 

The many decorated forms of “Useful Wares” made by the 
Potteries at the present day are to be found in the Wedgwood 
Room, which is entirely devoted to this purpose. 


Serving Pieces . Uases - Bowls - Ornamental Pieces 
Complete Services for Breakfa&, Tea and Dinner 


MARSHALL FIELD 


No.1 of a Series 


& COM PANY 





Zinc reproduction in full size of three-column newspaper advertisement by Bertsch & Cooper. 
Notice harmony between illustration and type. This is another instance where simplicity of treat- 
ment combined with careful attention to the details of spacing, proportion, etc., results in dignity, 
appropriateness, yet, withal, a forceful and attention-compelling advertisement. 























KEITH *LANDIS 


Electric Clock 








No wiring 




























No winding 











W ho winds your office clock? Your secretary? Your 
stenographer? The janitor? A trifling, but troublesome 
duty, frequently overlooked. G, The Keith-Landis Electric 
Clock requires no winding — it is operated by a self-con- 
tained dry battery which runs the clock for a year without 
replacing. It possesses also those two vital qualifications 
—good looks and accuracy—handsome, simple cases 
for the office, home and motor car, each equipped with a 
jeweled watch movement. Timekeeping to your satisfac- 
tion is insured by a Fidelity & Casualty Company policy 
with each clock. OIf your jeweler does not have Keith- 
Landis Electric Clocks we will advise you of the nearest 
display. G, Write for a copy of “Who winds your clock?” 


KEITH-LANDIS CORPORATION 
332 South La Salle Street » Chicago 


© 




































Zinc reproduction in actual size of another Bertsch & Cooper advertisement showing harmony 


of treatment in both illustration and typography. 
Bertsch & Cooper characteristic, also to squaring up of lines to same width as illustration — mere 
trifles, some call them, but it is of such trifles that perfection is made. Illustration by Bernhardt 


A. Kleboe. 


Notice careful attention given to spacing, a 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 


These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 


the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


Thank You 


It is a wonderful experience, this of receiving hundreds of 
greeting cards, folders, etc., during the holiday season. To us, 
here in the office of THE INLAND PRINTER, it is the most plea- 
surable and at the same time most profitable event of the year. 
We witness the best efforts of hundreds of our readers in the 
graphic arts, and that is an inspiration. We witness, or like to 
feel that we witness, a spirit of friendliness for us on the part 
of our readers, and that is an inspiration too. 

Hours of pleasant contemplation are spent in the examina- 
tion of the greetings received. Don’t think for a moment that 
just because we receive so many greetings our appreciation is 
relatively reduced. Indeed, 
it is intensified, for we have 
before us a striking illustra- 
tion of the magnitude of the 
good practice of exchanging 
good wishes at Christmas 
time. 


Only a few of the greet- 
ings we have received are 
reproduced; others will be 
retained and shown in the 
coming November issue and 
still others, we regret, we 
shall be unable to show. 
We have endeavored to 
show those that suggest va- 
riety of ideas in neat and 
pleasing design rather than 
those that are beautiful, for 
the showing must needs be 
in the interest of our large 
number of readers. 


So, we feel THE INLAND 
PRINTER ought to acknowl- 
edge its appreciation to those who remember it. To every 
individual or organization listed below, to whom we are in- 
debted for greetings deeply appreciated, we extend good wishes. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Ballou, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
and Mary Hotaling, Mapleton, Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. Milford M. 
Hamlin, Des Moines, Iowa; George O. McCarthy, Hartington, 
Neb.; S. H. Horgan, Orange, N. J.; Halbert P. Stephens, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; James Robinson, Elihu Burritt Junior High 
School, New Britain, Conn.; Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Coulis, London, 
Canada; Gustave Evald Hult, New York city; Jason M. Rob- 
erts, Champaign, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Lee, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Worcester Boys’ Trade School, Worcester, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Jay D. Rudolph, Oswego, N. Y.; Rein Printing Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Philip Benjamin Reister, Cincinnati, Ohio; LaFayette 
Doerty, Findlay, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Deverell, Master 
Robert Deverell, Fort Frances, Ontario; C. C. Testerman, Had- 


THE CURRIER PRESS 


New York city, fills the bill. 


5-6 


1-9:2-3 


That these four numerals may spell for 
you prosperity, success, health, and 
that greatest of all blessings, an intense 
pleasure in your work, is the wish of : B. 

Everett Currier Limited 


"27 GAS7F 3467 87 REE T+ 


No holly, no mistletoe, no Santa Claus — yet the greeting of the Currier Press, 
Printed in light olive and black on a white card 
having a laid effect the appearance of the original is beautiful. 

copy can be applied any year when modified to suit the conditions. 


donfield, N. J.; | William Edward Hegle, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Braverman, Norwood, Ohio; Otto H. Wise, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Joseph Arnold Foster, Crafton, Pa.; Fred and 
Vera Aiton, Arlington, Tex.; Emil G. Sahlin, East Aurora, N. Y.; 
H. S. Cobb, Westbrook, Me.; Frank B. McCurdy Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Indianapolis Engraving & Electrotyping Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Bert D. Belyea, Chelsea, Mass.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer H. Hill, Arkansas City, Kan.; Oscar and Sue Jackson, 
Lansing, Mich.; Ellsworth Geist, Wilkinsburg, Pa.; William Eskew, 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. H. O. Volmerhaus, Baltimore, 
Md.; Mr. and Mrs. Hartley E. Jackson, Burlingame, Cal.; Arthur 
C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Morris Reiss Press, New York city; 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard Van 
Sciver, Saint Augustine, Fla.; 
Lorentz Press, Buckhannon, 
W. Va.; Matthew C. Hen- 
derson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Thacher Nelson, 
Miss Lois Pardee Nelson, 
Newton Highlands, Mass.; 
The Caslon Press, Detroit, 
Mich.; The Holmes Press, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Joseph 
Mack Printing House, De- 
troit, Mich.; The Backmeyer- 
Lutmer Press, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. Clifford 
Marker and Family, Ber- 
keley, Cal.; Flanigan-Pearson 
Company, Champaign, IIl.; 
Acton Publishing Company, 
Limited, Toronto and Mon- 
treal; W. B. Conkey Com- 
© pany, Hammond, Ind.; L. A. 
Lees! Lozano, Laredo, Tex.; Elam 
Paper Company, Marion, Ind.; 
Charles A. MacFarlane, New 
York city; Mrs. Clara J. 
Shepard, Chicago; H. B. 
Rouse & Co., Chicago; Cromwell Paper Company, Chicago; 
Charles H. Collins, Chicago; Mrs. Henry O. Shepard, Chicago; 
Jesse H. Neal, New York city; Oliver Harrell Kepley, Chicago; 
F. Wesel Manufacturing Company, Brooklyn and Chicago; Philip 
Ruxton, Inc., Chicago; Corning Observer, Corning, N. Y.; Elec- 
tro Light Engraving Company, New York city; Weakley County 
Press, Martin, Tenn.; Respess-Johnson Engraving Company, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Specialty Printing Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Swigart Paper Company, Chicago; Aime H. Cote, Springfield, 
Mass.; Ruralist Press, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Emery Enterprise, 
Emery, S. D.; Ralph I. Barnes, Raleigh, N. C.; Vierth Printing 
Company, Sumner, Iowa; Mabel and Ernest Hesse, Yonkers, 
N. Y.; John Thomson Press & Manufacturing Company, Chicago; 
Edmund E. Keough, Holyoke, Mass.; Safepack Mills, Boston, 
Mass.; Charles J. McAllister, Archabbey Press, Beatty, Pa.; Paul 
W. Kieser, South Dakota State College, Brookings, S. D.; Arnold 


NEW YORK 


The idea in the 











Printing Company, Jacksonville, Fla.; John Single Paper Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y.; Reginald B. Meller, Alameda, Cal.; Alberic 
Byrde Ingham, Rochester, N. Y.; Roy A. Donald, Colorado Springs, 
Colo.; Peninsular Paper Company, Ypsilanti, Mich.; University 
Printing Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; Rochester Herald Com- 
pany; Ault & Wiborg Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. M. Bundscho, 
Chicago; Sterling Press, Pittsburgh, Pa.; C. P. Evans, Chicago; 
Louis J. Rerra, Newark, N. J.; Charles Francis and Lillian F. 
Fitch, New York city; Junior, Emily and Norman Githens, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; Weekly Advertiser, Royersford, Pa.; Byron King Com- 











MELLER'S 


send Greetings from 
ALAMEDA 
CALIFORNIA 
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May your Christmas be one of 
Peace and Contentment: 

May the New Year 
bring y 
an Abundance of the Good things 
of Life 


ou 


Jane Frances Hogan 
Christmas ; Nineteen Hundred & Twenty-two 
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William B. Hansford, Jr., Wilmington, Ohio; Charles Eneu John- 
son & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Vojtech Preissig, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass.; James Johnson, Vancouver, B. C.; Clinton F. Hicks, Chi- 
cago; George A. Kinney, Chicago; William R. Joyce, Winifred C. 
Joyce and Junior, New York city; Otis Beeman, Chicago; Mr. 
and Mrs. Thos. E. Dunwody, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Irvin C. Elmer, Providence, R. I.; The Rod Chinnock Print- 
ery, River Falls, Wis.; Presbyterian Standard Publishing Company, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Theo H. Harvey, New Orleans, La.; Times- 
Mirror Printing & Binding House, Los Angeles; Bertram B. 

















An artist’s greeting featuring a decorative 


on page three quite properly “ fitted in.” pleasing and interesting. 





pany, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Beers, New York city; 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry W. Porte, Mount Healthy, Ohio; Mr. and 
Mrs. R. T. Porte, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mr. and Mrs. John Clyde 
Oswald, New York city; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Walton Stutes, 
Chicago; Miss Marie Kooyman, Salt Lake City, Utah; Mr. and 
Mrs. G. L. Caswell, Ames, Iowa; Gladys and William A. Kittredge, 
Evanston, Ill.; H. C. Hillman, Seattle, Wash.; J. Guy Livingston, 
Bennington, Vt.; Louise A. and Floyd H. Lincoln, Walton, N. Y.; 
Andrews Printery, East Chattanooga, Tenn.; Inquirer Publishing 
& Printing Company, Hempstead, N. Y.; Switzer Printing Com- 
pany, Webb City, Mo.; Forrest L. Harness, Blackwell, Okla.; 
Gage Printing Company, Limited, Battle Creek, Mich.; Hubert S. 
Foster, A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
William B. Wheelwright, Boston, Mass.; Donald C. McMutrtrie, 
Greenwich, Conn.; Hubert S. Foster, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. 
Taylor Printing Company, Incor- 
porated, Phoenix, Ariz.; Ralph 
H. Haywood, Chicago; American 
Writing Paper Company, Hol- 
yoke, Mass.; Wayne Colorplate 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; F. 
Horace Teall, Bloomfield, N. J.; 
Earl Carney Wolven, Woodbine, 
Iowa; Richland Leader Publish- 
ing Company, Mansfield, Ohio; 
Marion S. Burnett Company, 
Chicago; Tom Bateman, Chi- 
cago; Rookwood Press, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Niagara Printing 
Company, Incorporated, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.;. Williams Printing 
Company, Richmond, Va.; Axel 


NEW YEAR 


CHRISTMAS,~-1922 


: d 1 tt V This striking design, a new note in the illustration of 
illustration of his home. The original was in greetings, was printed in a dense black on light gray 
pleasing colors and the text of the greeting cover stock, resulting in an appearance that was both 








To WISH YOU A MERRY 
CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY 





The popular wood-cut technique in_ illustration 
features this greeting card of Joseph E. Sandford, 
which was printed in black ink on medium brown 
hand-made quality card. 





O’Neale, Warren, Ohio; Philadelphia Photoengraving Company, 
Incorporated, Philadelphia, Pa.; George M. Boisen, Sandusky, 
Ohio; Marathon Press, New York city; Baltimore Maryland 
Engraving Company, Baltimore, Md.; Prompt Press Company, 
Detroit, Mich.; Enterprise Publishing Company, Burlington, 
N. J.; Ohio Printing & Publishing Company, Massillon, Ohio; 
Blomgren Brothers & Co., Chicago; Long-Johnson Printing Com- 
pany, Jackson, Tenn.; Con. P. Curran Printing Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.; C. H. Dexter & Sons, Incorporated, Windsor Locks, Conn.; 
Meyer Press, Appleton, Wis.; Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorporated, 
Detroit, Mich; The Marchbanks Press, New York city; Maruzen 
Company, Limited, Tokyo, Japan; J. Reid Hammond, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Cosmos Press, Incorporated, Cambridge, Mass.; Gazette 
Printing Company, Montreal; Mr. and Mrs. John C. Morrison, 
New York city; Everett Currier Limited, New York city; Joseph 
Johnson, New York city; Mor- 
ris and Henrietta Reiss, New 
York city; Emanuel Klein, New 
York city; Joseph E. Sandford, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Strobridge 
Lithographing Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Ressinger, Chicago; Bradner 
Smith & Co., Chicago; Dietz 
Printing Company, Richmond, 
Va.; Jane Frances Hogan, Chi- 


Schlosser, Wessington Springs, 
S. D.; Clarence Pearson Hor- 
nung, New York city; Essex 
Express, Newark, N. J.; Kauf- 
mann & Fabry Company, Chi- 


Eoylir 0 huiduc— cago; Mr. and Mrs. George 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


A striking border in red features the greeting of Douglas C. McMurtrie, cago; Smith & Miles, Limited, 


Edward Sahlin and Family, East of the Conde Nast Press, Greenwich, Connecticut. The type matter was A 
Sydney, Australia; Otto Moore 


Aurora, N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. 





in deep green on antique white stock. 
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& Son, Texarkana, Ark.; Sutton Press, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Western 
States Envelope Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; Record Company, 
Saint Augustine, Fla.; Printcraft Press, Incorporated, New York 
city; Haywood H. Hunt, San Francisco, Cal.; Globe Engraving 
& Electrotype Company, Chicago; Frye & Smith, San Diego, Cal.; 
Butler Paper Corporations, Chicago; Ella, Nadine and Clyde B. 
Morgan, Rockford, Ill.; Theo Herzer, Aetna Insurance Company, 


The Subject of 
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lican Publishing Company, Hamilton, Ohio; Walter K. Tews, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Art Press, Annapolis, Md.; Howard N. 
King, Jr., Washington, Pa.; The Bishops, Greeley, Colo.; Harry 
C. Cantrell, Chicago; Martin Heir, Chicago; George F. Trenholm, 
Boston, Mass.; Albert H. Winkler, Chicago; O. E. Booth Printing 
Service, Des Moines, Iowa; Carl S. Junge, Oak Park, Ill.; George 
Branish, Denver, Colo.; Leon H. Roberts Company, Toledo, Ohio; 


HE Day of the Child! Does it not carry 
A you back io your own childbood?—to those 

days when all the world was fair and good, 
when ibe sunshine was the brightest, when the 
rain was the gentlest, when the snow was the 
whitest? Does it not bring a picture of the times 
when your own smile was tbe mirror for the 
Sriendly smiles of all otbers, when you awoke 
with a song and drowsed to sleep with a sigh of 
contentment? Does it not picture for you again 
she simple bappiness in life that was yours— 
when laughter was easy, when atrifle was wealib, 
when common fare was a feast? J can only 
wish for you that on this Christmas Day your 
beart may be renewed as the beart of cbildbood, 
and that all its blessings may abide with you. 


AIME H. COTE 


At the left is the title of the dainty greeting folder of Aime H. Cote, which, with the greeting proper on page three, was printed in green and red. The illus- 
tration tipped on page two was printed in black on India tint stock, the effect of which on the gray laid cover stock of the folder was delightful. 


Hartford, Conn.; Weese Printing Company, Joliet, Ill.; Lederer, 
Street & Zeus Company, Berkeley, Cal.; Carl Gorr, Chicago; 
Monotype Company of California, San Francisco, Cal.; Goodhue 
Printing Company, Oakland, Cal.; Burlington Printing Company, 
Burlington, N. C.; Elliott B. Field, Speaker-Hines Printing Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich.; Artcraft Printing Company, Austell, Ga.; 
Kurt H. Volk, Collingswood, N. J.; Clark-Sprague Printing Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; The Stationery Press, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Mr. and Mrs. Howard M. Stoner, Mount Pleasant, Pa.; James F. 
Newcomb & Co., New York city; Wil- 
liam G. Johnston Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Adler Printing Company, Detroit, 
Mich.; De Queen Bee, De Queen, Ark.; 
The Du Bois Press, Rochester, N. Y.; 
Walter Wallick, Des Moines, Iowa; A. 
Ernest Mowrey, Franklin, Pa.; Phillips 
& Wienes, Incorporated, New York city; 
Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing 
Company, New London, Conn.; Stand- 
ard Electrotype Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Pontiac Engraving & Electrotype 
Company, Chicago; Ivy Press, Portland, 
Ore.; John E. Allen, New York city; 
Edmund G. Gress, Woodhaven, N. Y.; 
Alling & Cory Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; H. C. Bucher Company, Honey 
Brook, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. S. A. Bar- 
tels, Chicago; Emil L. Borak; Mr. and 
Mrs, O. P. Brendal, Glenwood, Minn.; 
Mitchell Printing Company, Raleigh, 
N. C.; Review Printing & Stationery 
Company, Decatur, Ill.; G. D. Crain, 
Jr., Class, Chicago; Palmer’s Printshop, 
Santa Ana, Cal.; C. C. Stockford Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio; E. P. Mickel, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Edward Herold Printery, 
Seneca; Modern Die & Plate Press Man- 
ufacturing Company, Belleville, TIIl.; 
Mesa Daily Tribune; Esleeck Manufac- 
turing Company, Turners Falls, Mass.; 
Niles Press, Philadelphia, Pa.; Repub- 


R. O. Vandercook, Chicago; E. E. Sheldon and the Apprentices 
of the Lakeside Press, Chicago; Adele W., Walter B., Brant W. 
Patterson, Evanston, Ill.; James Austin Murray, Chicago; George 
W. Hall Press, Chicago; John Martin Paper Company, Calgary, 
Winnipeg; Ted Seideman, Albany, N. Y.; Prompt Printery, Bra- 
dentown, Fla.; W. H. Holley, Northfield, Vt.; Fred W. Haigh, 
Toledo; Burton Emmett, New York city; William Allen Reade, 
The Ludlow Typograph Company, Chicago; H. Frank Smith, New 
York city; Japan Paper Company, New York city; Joseph A. 
Borden, Chicago; Charles H. Collins, 

i Chicago; Hinrichsen Print, Chicago; 

Barnes-Crosby Company, Chicago; The 
' Holmans, Omaha, Neb.; Lenley Hawks- 
| worth, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Ruth and George 
| Smith, Newark, N. J.; Leslie Eugene 
Dennison, Toronto; Henry A. Fabrycky, 
' Brooklyn, N. Y.; William R. Wright, 
| Franklin Printing Company, Philadel- 
| phia, Pa.; Challenge Machinery Com- 


he House of Krauss 
sends you greetings 
and wishes you 
hristmas . heer 
and also hopes 
that you enjoy 
appiness 
through the 
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One of the most pleasing typographic greetings received 
during the holiday season was the one shown above, which 
came from the A. E. Krauss Print Shop, Columbus, Ohio. 
The rule along the left side was in gold and the remainder 
of the design in green and red on heavy green hand-made 
quality card having deckled edges. 


pany, Grand Haven, Mich.; Oakley M. 
Goude, Buffalo, N. Y.; Frederick Dun- 
ham Company, Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. 
Levi L. Smith, Kansas City, Kan.; 
Corona Typewriter Sales Company, Chi- 
cago; Niagara Paper Mills, Lockport, 
N. Y.; Mr. and Mrs. Clayton E. Nogle, 
Zion, Ill.; James H. Birch, Jr., Burling- 
ton, N. J.; Borden Printing Company, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Frank R. Atwood, 
Chicago; Edward D. Berry, Chicago; 
N. J. Werner, St. Louis, Mo.; Alger 
News, Alger, Ohio; The Harpels (Marg, 
Naomi, Bob), Cortland, N. Y.; George 
Davis Graham, California Ink Company, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Daniel Baker, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; Frank A. Godard, Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. Chas. E. 
Herman, Champaign, Ill.; Burlington 
Printing Company, Burlington, N. C.; 
Edward A. Harris, Maine Typothete, 
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Portland, Me.; Mr. and Mrs. William Burmester, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
John S. Fass, New York city; Alice 0. and Edward C. Sterry and 
Family, Denver, Colo.; Poole Brothers, Chicago; The Keatings, 
Rushville, Ind.; Argo McLean Dill, Aurora, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Benedict, Chicago; Louis Flader, Photoengravers’ Bulle- 
tin, Chicago; Albert Springer, Sr., Hall-Gutstedt Company, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Henry M. Ellis, New Orleans, La.; Noble T. 
Praigg, Chicago; W. Arthur Woodis, Worcester, Mass.; American 
Electrotype Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; Sanders & Melsheimer, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
E. M. Keating, Chicago; George L. Berry, Pressmen’s Home, 
Tenn.; Maxwell Droke, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. C. Andrews, Philip 
Ruxton, Incorporated, Chicago; John Wardrop, Canadian National 
Railways, Winnipeg; Mr. and Mrs. Paul B. Bueter, Detroit, Mich.; 
Oliver H. McGinnis, Greensburg, Pa.; Record Publishing Com- 
pany, Haverhill, Mass.; The Dreyfuss Press, San Francisco, Cal.; 
George W. Glenn, Duluth, Minn.; Hugo Oekershausen, New York 
city; Pioneer, Incorporated, Tacoma, Wash.; A. L. Barrett, Curl- 
ing, Newfoundland; The Granville Times, Granville, Ohio; West 
Coast Engraving Company, Portland, Ore.; Portland High School 
Printing Department, Portland, Me.; Trelyon Browne, Black 
Mountain, N. C.; Padgett Printing Company, Incorporated, Dallas, 
Tex.; William M. Gossett, Des Moines, Iowa; Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Caswell, Cherokee, Iowa; C. D. Beerworth, Beebe, Quebec; Adver- 
tising Service Company, Hamilton, Ohio; R. & H. Press, Okemah, 
Okla.; Robert F. Salade, Philadelphia, Pa; Pittsburgh Photoen- 
graving Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; George and Ada Engstrom, 
Winona, Minn.; Ethel and George Hamilton, Valley Stream, Long 
Island, N. Y.; Dick Spicker Printing Company, Beardstown, IIl.; 
Star Publishing Company, Chickawha, Okla.; Edward T. Miller, 
Chicago; Herman Roe, Northfield, Minn.; J. B. McCraw, Dallas, 
Tex.; Mr. and Mrs. L. F. McPeck and Family, Painesville, Ohio; 
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Christman Engraving Company, Battle Creek, Mich.; New Method 
Engraving Company, San Francisco, Cal.; Lorentz Press, Buch- 
hannon, W. Va.; George H. Morrill Company, Norwood, Mass.; 
James McMillan Printing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Hawaii Tour- 
ist Bureau, Honolulu, Hawaii; Tyler Street Prevocational School 
Printing Class, Boston, Mass.; Edgar S. Hill, Fort Wayne Voca- 
tional High School, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Henry Joseph Keim, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. David Henry Mallalieu, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; James White Paper Company, Chicago; Sol. Hess, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. Roy S. Beard, Plymouth, Ind.; Robert J. 
Bucholz, Cleveland, Ohio; Harold A. Shertzer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Reginald W. Orcutt, Mergenthaler Linotype Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Lead Mould Electrotype Foundry, Incorporated, New York 
city; H. Nieman Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Phil Pfaff, New 
Orleans, La.; E. E. Carreras, San Francisco, Cal.; Oscar F. Wilson, 
Rockford, Ill.; Albert Scheible, Chicago; Theodore J. Berger, 
Pynson Printers, New York city; Edgar C. Ruwe Company, New 
York city; The Acorn Press, Omaha, Neb.; MacDonald, Acton & 
Young, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. T. R. N. Cama, Poona, 
India; A. Newman, Oakland, Cal.; The Merrymount Press, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Fletcher Ford Company, Los Angeles, Cal.; James 
Garfield Clarke, Boston, Mass.; Gujarati Type Foundry, Bombay, 
India; Margaret F. and David W. Crighton, Allahabad, India; 
Stedman Press, Westerly, R. I.; Model Printing Company, Glen- 
side, Pa.; Harper & Bros., New York city; Northern Engraving 
Company, Canton, Ohio; Hilda and Ture Ericksson, Sweden; 
Vera G. Jacobsen, Auckland, New Zealand; Vivian and Hal Steb- 
bins, Mill Valley, Cal; Dutch Master Binders’ Association, Amster- 
dam, Holland; Gorey & McKenzie Printing Company, Omaha, 
Neb.; Johnck, Beran & Kibbee, San Francisco, Cal.; William F. 
Fell Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lighting the Print Shop 


BY C. M. LITTELJOHN 


ZA LECTRICITY burns so constantly in little 
basement shops housing so many printing 
establishments throughout the country that 

| illumination might be said to be one of the 
| Ys €\\7| most important factors in the success of the 
~~ - 6S) small-shop printer. But it becomes a factor 
‘AePV/| in the success of the shop only when the 
—— SS) lighting is attractive and shines on a clean 
and orderly establishment. For a print shop of moderate capi- 
tal a small cluster of medium-power bulbs in a central bowl 
to furnish indirect lighting in the salesroom or front office of 
the establishment is most desirable. One large bowl will light 
sufficiently the front office of any fair-sized basement shop. 
There should, however, be a desk light for each desk in the 
business office and wall lights which can be utilized upon spe- 
cial occasions when further illumination is desired. 

An expenditure on the front office for decorative lighting 
which will have its effect on the display of samples will be 
amply repaid. Correct lighting has a pleasing effect upon a 
customer, and he will carry away a good impression if illumina- 
tion has received due consideration from the printer. Under 
present conditions and present competition it is almost impos- 
sible to do good work in a basement shop that is similar to the 
medieval establishments. 

One basement shop which I recently visited left a most 
unfavorable impression upon me. The printer, who had been 
in business for almost fifteen years, had recently moved, and 
although he had been located in his new shop for some time, 
he had made no effort to make the place attractive. In his 
front office was a disarray of signs labeled “ Printing,” which 
he had probably used at his old establishment and had not yet 
hung up in front of the new one. His front office was filled 
with useless and unattractive material. There was practically 
no lighting, for the place was gloomy and dingy. His desk 


was littered with papers smeared with ink. He did not differ- 
entiate between his front office and the rear shop, for his office 
was filled with dirty cases. In fact, with the door constantly 
open between them the shop was seen to have a bright illumina- 
tion over the presses, while the office was almost without light. 
There were no samples, and apparently no customers. The 
business end of his establishment was hopelessly overlooked. 
It seemed nothing but a shop —a place which did not invite 
or attract, but which was only an establishment where work 
was taken and done. Yet this printer turns out a fair product, 
I understand. His shop is in the heart of the business district. 
Thousands of people pass it morning and afternoon. He could 
have turned it into one of the most attractive places in the 
block, as colorful samples would have stood out prominently. 

Proper lighting in his establishment would have shown him 
neglected details, which were partly concealed in the gloom. 
It would have been a reminder and an incentive to make his 
surroundings tidy and attractive. With the installation of one 
indirect bowl containing three incandescent lights he would 
have taken a step towards brightening up a sordid office. 

Of course, indirect lighting, unless carried to an expensive 
intensity, would probably not be adequate for the shop. For 
typesetting he should have drop lights, which would concen- 
trate illumination over the cases. The presses should also be 
individually illuminated so that a constant watch could be 
maintained over the quality of the presswork, and bad letters 
or the slightest deflection in color could be immediately cor- 
rected. The lighting for the rear shop, however, is an entirely 
different problem from the lighting of the front office. In the 
shop the printer needs a direct lighting system, unless his capi- 
tal permits a high-intensity indirect lighting system which 
would flood his place with daylight; but for attractiveness 
and decoration he should have some indirect illumination in 
the business end of his establishment. 
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To Prevent Fading of Image While Heating 

J. S. T., Philadelphia, writes: ‘In burning in enamel on 
zinc even at the low heat necessary I find the anilin dye evap- 
orates so the image can be scarcely seen. What can I use that 
will not fade out on heating? ” 


Answer.—Soak the print for a few minutes in a two per 
cent solution of. potassium permanganate. In combination 
with bichromate this makes a deep brown which resists change 
of color on heating. 


Engraving on Small Newspaper 
C. C. Hayley, Carrollton, Texas, writes: “I am negotiat- 
ing for a larger newspaper, where I shall be associated with a 
pen-and-ink artist and cartoonist. What equipment can be 
had for making line plates from his drawings? ” 


Answer.—The chalk plate, made by the Hoke Engraving 
Plate Company, of St. Louis, used to be the most practical 
method of making cartoons in such a case as yours. The pres- 
ent method is to get an Autocaster and a mat service so that 
you can cast up your cartoons and syndicated illustrations. 


Lantern Slides From Halftones 


W. L. Meynell-Thompson, who has been minimizing the 
dots in lantern slide copies of halftone originals by over- 
exposing the copy negatives and overdeveloping them, then 
reducing these negatives with hypoferricyanid reducer, now 
tells of a better plan, in the British Journal of Photography: 
He makes the copy negatives on a Barnet or other matt dry 
plate; this helps to eliminate the dots. When the slide posi- 
tives are made by contact on similar matt plates the dots 
almost disappear. The printing of the positive must be done 
with diffused light, and not a point of light, to get the best 
results. Here is a valuable hint for processmakers. 


Etching Glass Signs 

It is not known by photoengravers that they have in use 
daily a method of etching glass signs or window transparencies 
which would make an attractive feature of the office or with 
which they could develop a new line of business. All they 
require is the flashed glass and hydrofluoric acid to etch the 
glass with; they have everything else. 

Flashed, not pot-metal, glass can be purchased in red, blue, 
green and other colors. It is cleaned with caustic potash or 
soda and sensitized with the ordinary bichromatized albumen 
solution. After exposure under a negative or positive of the 
design, it is inked with etching ink and developed as usual. 
Instead of dusting it with dragon’s blood, powdered asphalt is 
preferred. The glass is heated carefully until the asphalt 
powder becomes glossy. Put a border of warm beeswax around 
the glass so as to turn it into a tray. Pour in the hydrofluoric 
acid and let it dissolve the colored film of glass down to the 
transparent glass. Do the etching out of doors, as the fumes 
from the hydrofluoric acid will destroy lenses, hands, or any- 





BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


thing it comes in contact with. Fumes from hydrofluoric acid 
etch a matt surface on glass, while the acid itself etches a 
smooth surface. 


Karl Klietsch 


The inventor of photogravure and rotagravure sends a 
pleasant greeting to the editor of this department. Now in his 
eighty-second year, after a iife given to connecting photog- 
raphy and the printing press, he is passing his declining years 
in his native but now poverty stricken Austria. His name has 
been spelled “ Klic” in English for many years. ‘“ Talbot- 
Klic ” was printed under the beautiful photogravures made by 
combining Talbot’s and Klic’s inventions. He asks that his 
name be spelled Klietsch (pronounced Klish). He concludes 
his letter with: ‘‘ You, I suppose, will understand when I tell 
you, that I do not like it to be so old and good for nothing. 
How much there is still to do. Rest! Rest!” 


Halftones From X-Ray Films 

Pedro Gutierrez, Havana, Cuba, writes: “I am having 
trouble making halftones from X-ray films. ‘Tried taking a 
photographic proof from the film, retouching the proof, making 
a halftone negative from this and then reétching the plate. 
This is too expensive a method. Then used the X-ray film as 
a transparency illuminated from the back and made the half- 
tone negatives from this, but it is not what is wanted.” 

Answer.—An X-ray film is a negative, and a positive print 
on contrasty glossy paper should be made to be used as half- 
tone copy. By making the halftone from the X-ray film, used 
as a transparency, you get a negative print instead of a posi- 
tive, as it should be. 


Machine Versus Tub Etching 

Printers, Portland, Oregon, write: ‘“A local engraver adver- 
tises that machine-etched plates are twice as deep as tub-etched 
plates, have a better printing surface and require less make- 
ready. Our engraver assures us that tub-etched plates, when 
the negatives are properly made, can be just as deep; that the 
printing surface is protected by an acid-resisting solution which 
is unaltered by any method of etching; that the quality de- 
pends not upon method but upon skilful workmanship. These 
contradictory contentions leave us at sea. - Will you kindly 
advise us whether or not in your opinion these claims for 
machine-etched halftones are extravagant? ” 


Answer.— One of these statements, “ that the quality de- 
pends not upon method but upon skilled workmanship,” is 
absolutely true. As regards the depth of etching, the news- 
papers of the whole country, which require plates etched as 
deep as possible, all use a machine for etching. In a competi- 
tive speed test some years ago the writer etched in a machine 
a plate in one-thirtieth the time required to etch a duplicate 
plate in the tub, and the machine-etched plate was equally 
good. When one has become expert in handling an etching 
machine he can not be induced to go back to tub etching. 
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Notable Holiday Greetings 

Among the great number of holiday greetings received by 
the editor of this department special mention must be made 
of the orginal, artistic character of those from the following 
friends, leaders in art, engraving and printing: James A. 
Anderson, L. M. Augustine, Charles Swazey Barnett, C. R. 
Beers, R. P. Blossfield, G. H. Buek, Timothy S. Burger, Hay- 
worth Campbell, Charles Henry Davis, August Dietz, Ozias 
Dodge, Mr. and Mrs. Edward Epstean, Thomas Nast Fair- 
banks, Walter Gillis, Ray Greenleaf, Edmund C. Gress, Ben- 
jamin Franklin James, O. W. Jaquish, William R. Joyce, Hal 
Marchbanks, Conrado W. Massaguer, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Ostrander, John Clyde Oswald, Rosa Brothers, Vernon Royle, 
Robert F. Salade, Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, David Silve, Charles 
A. Stinson, George P. Swain, J. Thomson Willing, Grant 
Wright, Hugo Knudsen and William Edwin Rudge. 


Color-Printing Trouble in India 

Chittatosh Bose, Calcutta, India, writes interestingly — 
though he says English is not his language — of the trouble a 
brother craftsman had after printing 15,000 almanacs from 
three and four color blocks. The customer was pleased, but 
in a couple of weeks’ time it was found that the blue ink in 
the halftones and letterpress faded away almost completely. 
The question to be decided was whether the engraver, printer, 
inkmaker or papermaker was to blame. Mr. Bose, being a 
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chemist as well as photoengraver, was asked to judge the mat- 
ter. He found the paper was alkalin and that by soaking the 
faded prints in acidulated water the blue colored ink was 
restored, while a weak solution of sodium hydrate bleached 
out the blue ink. The papermaker, therefore, had to stand the 
loss on the job. Mr. Bose thought that the telling of this inci- 
dent might be of service to his brother photoengravers the 
world over. 
Rotagravure in Colors 

William Gamble has this to say regarding color printing by 
rotagravure: “As to the possibilities of color printing by rota- 
gravure the results are most promising, but many difficulties 
have to be overcome. It is not possible to do anything on 
rotagravure cylinders equivalent to fine etching; therefore all 
the effects must be obtained in retouching the negative and 
positive. Some very artistic results have been obtained in 
England, Germany and Holland on flat-bed machines and 
sheet-feed rotary machines. Some excellent results have been 
obtained by a German house on a machine which prints all 
colors simultaneously, as on a wall-paper machine. In America 
the Chicago Tribune has for some months past been producing 
regularly a Sunday supplement by rotagravure printing. There 
remains much to be done to achieve perfect results in color 
printing by rotagravure, but if it can be accomplished so as 
to make it a commercial process it will be a powerful competi- 
tor of all other forms of printing.” 


Notes on Offset Printing 


BY S. H. HORGAN 


Offset Applied to Collotype Printing 

Drawbacks to collotype printing are the wear of the deli- 
cate gelatin film and the absorption of the moisture by the 
paper when printing. It is expected these will be overcome 
by printing from the gelatin surface onto soft rubber, then off- 
setting the impression on the paper. Experiments in offset 
printed collotype are being carried out both in this country and 
in Europe. 

Charges for Photoplanography 

Photoengraver, Havana, Cuba, writes: “I frequently 
make line and halftone negatives and print on grained zinc 
plates for planography and stones for lithography. I am told 
I charge too much for this work. How can I figure out the 
right charge? 

Answer.—You should employ a cost system in your plant 
to learn the hour costs for everything, then charge by the hour 
for this work, adding a fair profit. That is the way it is done 
in the United States. 


“Dry Lithography” 

A printer asks the advantage of so-called “dry lithog- 
raphy ” over typo printing, as it is merely relief etching and 
printing from a thin zinc plate. 

Answer.— Here is one advantage: Safety tint printing 
with fugitive water inks in backgrounds is now being done in 
that way on bonds and checks, and even on foreign money. 
The inking rollers are so set that only the surface of the zinc 
is inked. This ink is printed on a resilient rubber blanket, 
which offsets it on rough surfaced paper. The soft rubber 
blanket accommodates itself to the uneven texture of the paper 
without difficulty. With relief printing direct on rough sur- 
faced paper so much pressure has to be applied that the ink 
is squeezed over to the sides of the lines, the result not being 
as sharp as with offset printing. 


Exhibition of Modern Lithography 

The exhibition of planographic printing shown under the 
auspices of the American Institute of Graphic Arts at the Art 
Center, New York city, last month, was a step toward bringing 
the aid of the best artists into this kind of printing. The 
American Institute has shown in previous exhibitions what 
artists are doing in typography, photography, wood engraving, 
photoengraving, advertising and other branches of the graphic 
arts. This last exhibition showed how well planographic print- 
ing is adapted to reproduce the slightest touch of the artist’s 
crayon or brush, particularly since photography is applied to it. 


The Advantages of Offset 

William Gamble, of London, summarizes the advantages of 
offset as against letterpress in the following eleven reasons: 
(1) The cost of making the printing surface is less than for 
blocks and type forms. (2) There is no makeready. (3) The 
printing speed is higher than on flat-bed letterpress machines. 
(4) By using two-color rotary offset presses, either two colors 
can be printed at once, or two sides of the sheet in one color. 
(5) It is unnecessary to use expensive coated papers. (6) The 
consumption of ink is less. (7) The power absorbed by a 
rotary press is less than for a flat-bed type press. (8) The 
capital required in keeping type forms standing is vastly 
greater than for keeping negatives and zinc plates. (9) For 
colorwork, high-lights can be printed without any grain or 
screen over the whites and with soft vignetted edges such as 
it is very difficult to get with blockwork, except by elaborate 
makeready. (10) Halftones can now be printed on the offset 
press with quite pleasing results, and customers are preferring 
the soft effects to the harshness of halftone blockwork on 
coated papers. (11) The photo-process part of the work is 
simpler and cheaper than making blocks. 





Any business that is not continually advertised will never 
grow to large proportions.—The Printers’ Album. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Attaching Electros to Metal Base 


A Connecticut concern having its own printing plant desires 
to know if an electro can be securely attached to an iron base 
by an adhesive. 

Answer.—The electro can be made to adhere securely to 
metal by using a thin piece of manila or tag board, pasted up 
on both sides with a flour paste. Lay electro in proper posi- 
tion and subject it to pressure in a letter press or under a heavy 
weight. It will not become detached while printing if properly 
applied. To remove the electro, push a painter’s putty knife 
under the plate and cut around until it can be raised. 


Variations in Print From Original Plate 


A Canadian printer submits two proofs of a halftone, one 
being from the original plate and the other from an electro of 
the plate. He asks our opinion as to variations in dot area. 

Answer.—We have closely examined the two proofs with a 
strong glass, and in some places we do not find any difference 
in dot area. In one place we found high-light dots to be 
smaller. This trouble may possibly be due to unequal pressure 
in taking the proofs, as you know that a flat print of an electro 
may not equal the original, due to a low spot in the plate. As 
to the cause of the relative size of dots, we could not deter- 
mine without an examination of several identical spots on the 
two plates with a magnifier. This examination you can make 
by rubbing some chalk over the plates and then polishing 
with the palm of hand. Examine in a strong light and com- 
pare identical positions on the two plates. To us it appears 
that the electro is a very close copy of the original plate. 


Hand-Cut Vignette Overlay 

A Quebec printer sends an impression of a vignette half- 
tone and asks how to cut an overlay from the plate. 

Answer.—To make a suitable hand-cut overlay for the 
plate may require several hours, and the result then might not 
be satisfactory. Mechanical overlays give much superior 
results. To do this work by hand you should pull about six 
impressions of the halftone on French folio and one on enamel 
stock. Use a sharp knife to cut out the various shades in the 
subject, and paste them on the enamel sheet in exact register 
with the corresponding part of the design. Out of the first 
sheet cut all the solids or heavy shadows, and paste on the 
sheet of enamel. Out of the second sheet cut the intermediate 
tones, removing from them the high-lights. Out of the third 
sheet cut the high-lights, leaving in the solids and middle tones, 
and paste on the previously cut-out parts. Do not use much 
paste. Out of the fourth sheet cut all parts except the vignette 
part outside the design. On the other two sheets cut out a 
part of the vignette edge near margin, or tear the edge, and 
also in one sheet cut out the small section of extreme high- 
light part in design. Chamfer the enamel sheet on edge where 
margin of halftone shows. This will tend to give a delicate 
fade-away effect. After this is attached in the tympan cut out 
at least one sheet of tympan to lessen pressure. A vignette 


plate of the size (2 by 2 inches) should be about .004 to .006 
inch less than type-height. The edges work cleaner when they 
are less than type-height. 


Expansion and Contraction of Stock Affect Register 


A Western concern had trouble printing a form on stock 
just removed from packing case. When the second side was 
being printed considerable irregularity was noted in register. 
This trouble, of course, can not be blamed on the stock. 


Answer.—We have noted your remarks regarding the print- 
ing of a sixteen-page form on stock and the incidental 
rouble experienced by you in registering. Usually book stock 
is opened as you described, then covered on top and protected 
on the sides with a view to preventing the expansion or con- 
traction of the edges. The bulging doubtless indicates that a 
change in dimensions of the edges has taken place. We believe 
that you should secure an expression and recommendations 
from the makers of the stock. It is the regular custom in our 
ressroom to open the cases and pile the stock upon tables or 
platforms near the presses. This may be done several weeks 
before actual printing is done. Our pressroom scarcely ever 
gets below 70° F. day or night in the winter months, so you 
can understand that the atmosphere is fairly uniform. We 
regret that we can not offer anything further in this problem 
of bad register from changes of dimensions in the paper due 
either to expansion or contraction. If you desire to experi- 
ment, which will prove conclusively that fresh stock will 
change dimensions, try this: Remove a sheet from the pile, 
say about two or three reams down; lay it on a flat surface 
and measure it accurately along a straight line, or make two 
marks near edges lengthwise and across the width of the sheet 
and measure distance separating the marks. Hang up the sheet 
and after about three hours again measure the sheet as before, 
noting changes as a result of expansion or contraction, as the 
case may be. A number of interesting experiments have been 
made which show that paper will shrink or expand according 
to atmospheric conditions found in workrooms. To stabilize 
the atmosphere in a pressroom is the work of ventilating 
engineers. 


Printing on Dark Stock With White Ink 


A Missouri firm tried to print a cover of dark green stock, 
antique finish, in white ink. The result was unsatisfactory, 
although it was run through the press twice. The pressman 
wants to know if the failure was due to any neglect on his part. 

Answer.—The compositor, probably without knowing that 
printing was to be in white, made the wrong selection of type. 
The face had light and dark elements and did not correspond 
to the three-point solid rule which enclosed the few lines. The 
solid rule printed acceptably, considering how white ink covers 
dark stock. The few lines of type looked smudgy, as the two 
impressions caused the spreading out of the ink, the light ele- 
ments being thickened without appearing solid and the solids 
appearing spotted because the vehicle could not hold the pig- 
ment together. The writer had occasion to advise on a job 
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somewhat similar to the one you describe. The border rule 
was two-point solid, the type face used corresponding exactly, 
having a continuous heavy element. The ink used was cover 
white with a trifle of No. 6 varnish worked in. As fast as 
the sheets were printed they were dusted over with zinc white, 
an impalpable powder. The white powder adheres to the fresh 
ink, and when the sheets were fed through the press again, 
without rollers, the zinc white was made to adhere firmly to 
the first printed impression. There was no spreading of ink, 
and when the loose powder was brushed off a fairly opaque 
print was observed, which was retained owing to the pressure 
from the second impression. We have seen almost equal 
results secured by pulling two impressions, the first one being 
applied with fairly heavy pressure and only a small amount of 
ink. The second impression was taken when the ink was fairly 
dry and after several sheets of paper were withdrawn from 
tympan. More ink was used in going through the press the 
second time. In effect, the first time through the press the 
fibers of the stock were flattened out and coated with the ink, 
the minimum amount being used. The ink being dry when 
the next impression was pulled with considerably less pressure 
and more ink, there was less tendency on the part of the ink to 
spread; as a result, the fibers of the stock were covered by the 
pigment. There was also less absorption of the vehicle by the 
stock, hence the pigment suffered no physical change when 
the drying of the ink was complete. In white-ink jobs the 
compositor should be informed so that no light-face type will 
be used. 


Ink Is Broken Up Best With a Vibrator 


A Nebraska printer submits a specimen of printing on which 
there is evidence of poor distribution of ink and incomplete 
makeready. Our opinion and recommendation are sought. 

Answer.—The printing of the colored side is very good, 
considering that you lack the vibrator for your rollers. You 
probably recognize the need of this attachment. The printing 
of the opposite side of the sheet is not so well done as the color 
side. There are a few weak places which could be improved 
with the application of tissue patches. The side also shows 
plainly the need of more ink and a trifle more impression in 
the three solid lines. 


Spots Appear in Halftone Printing 


An Indiana pressman submits several specimens of halftone 
work in which spots appear in solids and middle tones. He 
desires to know causes, and wants suggestions toward avoiding 
the trouble. 

Answer.—The spots that appear in the prints may be due 
to some foreign matter, such as lint or fluff from the enamel 
stock. The fine particles of material fall into the form rollers 
from the stock, or may become detached from the surface of 
the stock and adhere directly to the plate. This problem of 
eliminating paper dust of all kinds has been fairly well taken 
care of by an apparatus designed for that purpose. We under- 
stand that this attachment for cylinder presses is very satisfac- 
tory. Of course, there are other causes for spots or specks of 
foreign matter in halftones. Among the common causes are: 
Bits of roller composition; ink which forms a skin and which 
is applied with a spatula after the press has been washed; 
floating dust from the street or from the floor; dust shaken 
from plastered ceilings or from the crevices in wooden ceil- 
ings; cleaning forms with rags that leave lint, which is picked 
up by the inked rollers; paper dust, fluff, or loading material 
of paper which falls on the sheet guards or lodges inside of the 
cylinder and eventually becomes detached and falls onto the 
form and into the form rollers direct. On fine work careful 
pressmen usually give the inside of the cylinder a blowing out 
and always clean dust from sheet-guard rods and other places 
before beginning a job of fine halftone work. The oiling of 
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the floor will eliminate one direct cause of floating dust, and 
will therefore lessen the danger of clogging the plates or hay- 
ing spots in the print. Stock which is cut on a paper cutter 
sometimes carries fine particles of paper attached to edges. 
These are dislodged during the operation of printing. If used 
from the can or tube the ink, as a rule, is rarely dirty. Some- 
times reground inks — that is, inks insufficiently ground in a 
pressroom — may show coarseness. As you doubtless know, 
some large shops are equipped with ink grinders, into which go 
the scrapings from ink cans and ink fountains, skins from top 
of ink in cans, etc., and this ink is ground repeatedly until 
the physical characteristics suit the pressman. However, no 
pressman uses an ink which he knows is dirty or unfit. In 
giving this extended review we hope to cover all possible 
causes. There are possibly local conditions which may add 
other sources of dust or foreign matter in ink. 


WINNERS IN CRAFTSMEN’S LETTERHEAD 
CONTEST ANNOUNCED 


The judges appointed to serve in the letterhead contest of 
the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen 
met on December 27, and after examining the specimens sub- 
mitted selected exhibit No. 38 as first choice for a letterhead 
suited to the use of the International Association. No. 38 was 
submitted by George E. Wamser, a member of the Milwaukee 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. The second choice was 
submitted by H. C. Turner, a member of the Buffalo club and 
foreman of the composing room of Baker-Jones-Hausauer, 
Incorporated. The letterhead designed by Wood Glover, em- 
ployed by the Phillips Printing Company, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, was the third choice. Wilderman & Hopwood, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, submitted a design which received honorable 
mention. 

Specimens were also submitted by the following craftsmen, 
many of whom sent in more than one: Norman F. Sterling, 
Seaver-Howland Press, Boston; William Laufer, Liberty 
Printing Company, Detroit; E. Jones and Milton Mathew, 
Evening Post Job Print, New York city; M. M. Arkowitz, 
Diamond Press, New York city; Ernest Bowler, Lyman School 
Print Shop, Westboro, Massachusetts; R. J. Whitmore and 
A. P. Miller, Fletcher Ford Company, Los Angeles; Emil 
George Sahlin and Axel Edw. Sahlin, The Roycrofters, East 
Aurora, New York; Jackson Remlinger Company, Pittsburgh; 
M. C. Henderson, W. G. Johnston Company, Pittsburgh; T. F. 
Lear, secretary Cleveland club; Frank Crocker, Stirling Press, 
New York city; C. W. Rouerdy and Isabell D. Gorell, South- 
gate Press, Boston; Aetna Insurance Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Mark A. Mullee, Essex Press, Irvington, New Jersey. 

It was very gratifying to the officers that sixty-nine designs 
were received, although no prizes had been offered. Owing to 
the amount of matter the copy was rather difficult to arrange 
attractively, and the excellence of the designs submitted made 
it difficult for the judges to select the best. Almost any of the 
specimens could have been selected without any fear of objec- 
tions being raised. 

To insure secrecy the specimens were numbered in the 
order they were received by Vice-President Renkle, and the 
names of the exhibitors were unkriown until after the judges 
had made their selection. The judges in the contest were 
Everett R. Currier, William Edwin Rudge and Hal March- 
banks, all of New York city. The three selected designs are 
reproduced in the eight-page insert in this issue. The names 
of the district representatives are fictitious, as President Deviny 
has not yet made the appointments. 

The international secretary will forward a full set of the 
sixty-nine specimens to each club for the inspection of its 
members. The specimens can be held for one meeting only 
and are then to be passed on to the next club. 





THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION of PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 
Share Your Knowledge 


Officers Officers 
Joun J. Deviny, President Wituram A. Renxet, 2d Vice-President 
666 Maryland Ave., N. E. 313 West 39th Street 
Washington, D.C. New York City 
Haavey H. Waser, 2st Vice-President [Burraco 1923] Eowarp W. Catxins, Treasurer 
The Southgate Press 


Baker Jones, Hausauer, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. L. M. Aucustine, Secretary Boston, Mase. 


33 White Avenue, Hamilton 
Baltimore, Md. 


District Representatives 
First District, John Smith, New York 
Second District, Samuel C. Jones, Boston 
Third District, John Doe, Washington 
Fourth District, M. Doud, Philadelphia 
Fifth District, Peter J. Alten, Baltimore 
Sixth District, Jos. J. Gethardy, Buffalo 
Seventh District, J. Donley, Kansas City 
Eighth District, L. J. Pitt, Des Moines 
Ninth District, J. 1. Donovan, Chicago 








Letterhead awarded first place in contest of The International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen. Submitted by George E. Wamser, Milwaukee. For particulars 
regarding the contest see note elsewhere in this issue. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 






Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism,” 


T. W. Ler, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— Speci- 
mens are executed in good taste, the colors, too, 
being pleasing. 

SHAFER PRINTING CoMPANY, Plainview, Texas.— 
Your letterhead for the Conner Mathes Company is 
characterful in appearance and is pleasing, too. 


S. R. WorKMAN, Kokomo, Indiana.— Four-page 
illustrated letters and circulars executed by you 
are impressively displayed and good in every other 
way, too. 

Knorr Prrntinc Company, Seattle, Washington. 
—The program for George Washington Lodge is ex- 
cellent, the cover being one of the best specimens 
of the ‘ process” engraved work we have seen. 





and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 








Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 














ing,” are clever in conception and execution. Your 
work has always been outside the beaten path of 
the usual run, yet always uniformly excellent. 

BeN FRANKLIN Press, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
— Specimens are of topnotch quality. You are 
starting out mighty well as a new firm. The 
announcement of your ‘“ opening” is particularly 
pleasing. 

KLINGsTEDT BroTHERS Company, Canton, Ohio. 
—yYour folder, “‘ Realization,” is neat and attrac- 
tive. The sole weakness, and it is one of advertis- 
ing rather than of the design of the piece, is that 
nowhere does the name of the firm appear in display. 
It is inconspicuous on the illustration of the new 


aiih this Emblem 
fas Of Good Fellowship 
come our Best Wishes 


fora Merry 


ENGRAVING 


effective. 


Josrru Jounson, New York city.—The booklet 
announcing the opening of your office is excellent, 
as are also the several conventional decorative de- 
signs by which it is featured. 

i. T. Lowe PusiisHinc Company, Nashville, 


Tennes ce.—Your folder, ‘‘A Christmas Story,” set 
in Bodoni and printed in deep green and -bright red 
(orange hue), is decidedly attractive. 

Conve Nast Press, Greenwich, Connecticut.— 


Your 1onographs on the use of quotation marks 
in French and Italian composition are interesting 
in content and very attractive in format. 

J. WarREN Lewis, Kansas City, Missouri.— 
Specimens, regardless of nature, are in excellent 
taste. Colors are selected with discrimination, and 
the effect created is in all instances good. 

Ciayton E. Nocre, Zion City, Illinois.— “ The 
Shepherd Psalm,” attractively hand-lettered after 
the fashion of the early manuscript writers, is indic- 
ative of considerable talent on your part. 

M. C. HeNnpERson, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
All the specimens are excellent, indicating the right 
of the William G. Johnston Company to be classed 
with the better-grade printers the country over. 
_ANoI RSON Print SuHop, Hastings, Michigan.— 
Your stationery forms, all bearing a close resem- 
blance, as is fitting, are in excellent taste and are 
effectively printed. 

Morris Retss Press, New York city.— Both the 
announcement of the new calendar and the blotter, 

Only the mints can make money without advertis- 





Yuletideand 
a Prosperous 1923 —~ 


PONTIAC 
XELECTRONPE CB. 


727 90. CEARBORN BT - OFPURITE POLK ST. GEPDT -CHEAGD 1. 


In this greeting, the Pontiac Engraving Company, Chicago, not only avoided the ordinary but created something unusually 
It seems, too, that the pipe of peace is a most appropriate background for good wishes. 
and yellow predominating, the effect of the original is delightful, not the least factor in its good appearance. 





building on the front and appears in the body only 
in the opening paragraph. That is not enough; the 
name of the firm ought to be blazoned forth in 
large type from some conspicuous place. 

FEDERAL PRINTING CoMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa. 
— Blotters become most effective advertising when 
so attractively designed and well executed as those 
you have sent us. The colors are bright and 
pleasing. 

Lonc-JoHNSON PRINTING Company, Jackson, 
Tennessee.—Your blotters are excellent, being neat 
in appearance, yet spicy-looking and attractive. 
Copy is well written and, happily, brief, as it ought 
always to be on blotters. 

MacDonatp, Acton & Younc, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.— Blotters are both attractive and 
pleasing. The designs are strong and effective, yet 
in excellent taste, while the colors used in printing 
are striking and harmonious. 

Greorce O. McCartuy, Hartington, Nebraska.— 
Your work continues to improve, the improvement 
seems accelerated here of late. The Butterfield 
letterhead and the Christmas greeting for J. P. 
O’Furey are especially attractive. 

Roy S. Bearp, Plymouth, Indiana.—The print- 
ing of the Pilot Company is of a fine grade in all 
respects, layout, typography and presswork, com- 
paring favorably with that of the best printers. The 
writer would have been tempted to employ a more 
striking and larger design for the front of the 
folder, “‘ Evidence You Can’t Refute.” 





J. C. Kaac, Department of Printing, Pough- 
keepsie High School, Poughkeepsie, New York.— 
Continuation News is a particularly well executed 
paper, while the specimens of jobwork included 
in the package are of the same standard. 

Epwarp Kramer, New York city.— ‘‘ One or 
Three”? is a mighty handsome booklet. Every 
detail is in excellent taste and, strengthened as it is 
by strong and influential copy, we believe the book- 
let ought to be productive of excellent results. 

FRANKLIN Print Suop, Freeville, New: York.— 
Specimens are in excellent taste. For the benefit 
of our readers we will state that this print shop is 
a part of the George Junior Republic, and is super- 








Printed in striking colors, red 


vised by John E. Mansfield, formerly instructor in 
the Vocational School for Boys of New York city. 
The boys do commercial work on Saturdays and 
after their regular instruction hours and are paid 
for the time they are engaged in productive work. 

L. N. Casurton, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 
—JIn our opinion the label in which the stock is 
trimmed down to the border is better than the one 
in which a margin is left. ‘“ Bleeding” the border 
avoids the commonplace and thereby adds interest. 

Baptist Press, Jackson, Mississippi.— Specimens 
sent us are exceptionally neat and attractive. On 
the two-color circular letter, ‘“ Priceless Printing,” 
the effect would be better, and the design more in 
keeping with the style it follows, if the initial were 
larger. 

BACHMEYER-LUTMER Press, Cincinnati; Ohio.— 
“The Relation of the Printer to the Advertiser ” 
is one of the most attractive and effective of many 
fine examples of your advertising that we have seen, 
and we have been admiring your product for sev- 
eral years. 

Retrew Printinc Company, Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Except that the ornamental features, 
which are attractive, seem a little too pronounced 
in relation to the type matter your Christmas 
greeting card is pleasing. The blotter for the 
Windsor Motor Company is likewise pleasing, 
although, we believe you will agree, roman lower- 
case would have been better for the body matter, 
because it would appear easier to read. 








buff colored stock of excellent quality. 


Lapeer County Press, Lapeer, Michigan.— Let- 
terheads are neat and attractive, the best being 
those composed in the Caslon open series. Avoid 
the use of capitals, however, for large blocks of 
matter such as the one below the name line in the 
Lockwood heading. 

J. F. Taprey Company, Long Island City, New 
York.— Our compliments are extended you on the 
remarkably excellent folders, showing large half- 
tone illustrations of your fine new plant. Typog- 
raphy and presswork are positively faultless, the 
folders being quite impressive, too. 

O. G. Rieck, Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin.—The motto, 
“Unwasted Days,” is attractively designed and 
printed in pleasing colors. It is decorative enough 
for a piece of that character, yet the type matter 
of the sentiment is quite readable. 

J. E. Cartson, Henry, Illinois— As examples of 
the everyday run of small commercial work the 
specimens you send us score high. They are far 
and away more fit for the purposes than the average 
of all such work that we receive at this office. 
No faults of consequence requiring correction are 
evident. 

CorRNELL PUBLICATIONS PRINTING CoMPANY, 
Ithaca, New York.— Except for the fact that mar- 
gins are very bad on the booklet, “ Musical Serv- 
ice,” for Hickey’s store, the specimens are of excep- 
tional quality. Pleasing Caslon typography and 
excellent presswork leave nothing of consequence 
to be desired. 

Gricssy & Orr, Ada, Oklahoma.—The blotter, 
Good Paper and Ink Plus Skill,” is effectively 
designed, lacking complete effectiveness only be- 
cause the types in use are not of a pleasing style. 
However, it strikes straight from the shoulder and, 
as a piece of advertising, we believe it ought to 
bring good results. 

BERGWALL PRINTING ComPANy, Jamestown, New 
York.— Bergcraft, your house-organ for November, 
is excellent, though the cover seems a little com- 
monplace. The feature of the issue is the print of 
a house in Egyptian brown-black over a solid buff 
tint. This is handsomely done and demonstrates 
the ability of your pressmen. 
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\ pany. ‘The design at the left was printed in red (lettering 
tipped over the card reproduced at the right, which was engraved on 


JoHN SPARHAWK, Beaver, Pennsylvania.—The 
title of your Christmas greeting folder is neat and 
attractive, being well designed and printed in 
pleasing colors. The inside seems inadequate, par- 
ticularly since the third page bears only the line 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Smith,’ the copy matter 
of the greeting, the words “ Gloria in Excelsis Deo,” 


The Spirit of 
CHRISTMAS 


FROM JOHKR & FAS 


i song of Christmas! 


SING a 


Sing with all your m 


_ Here a real photograph, and an artistic compo- 
sition, is tipped onto the folder on which the greet- 
ing is printed. From John S. Fass, New York city. 


illustrated by a cut of the three wise men, appear- 
ing on the second page. ‘The sentiment and the 
names ought both to have been on the third page 
and the second left blank. 

Puitrp Retster, Cincinnati, Ohio.— Specimens 
are excellent in every detail, chaste typography in 
pleasing colors, well printed on good quality papers, 
leaving nothing whatever to be desired. Of par- 
ticular interest are the various uncommonly arranged 
tickets, but the most pleasing and attractive speci- 
men in the lot is the leaflet or hanger, ‘‘ The Awak- 
ening,”’ which is delightful. 

ADVERTISER PuBLISHING ComPpaNy, Honolulu, 
Hawaii.— Every detail of the booklet on the hand- 
some new Hawaii Theatre is remarkably well exe- 
cuted. In conception and technique the cover 
design in colors is most unusual, both in beauty 
and in strength. Print is excellent throughout, 
and the workmanship justifies comparison with the 
best done here on the continent. 

Tue Hunt Printinc Company, Denver, Colo- 
rado.— Specimens are very good, unusually good 
when considered in the light of everyday comniercial 
work. The Christmas letterhead is excellent, but 
the blotter “‘‘ Cold Water Paste,” for the Dry Cli- 
mate Ink and Roller Company, suffers from too 
many swash characters and too much italic. The 
effect is not that of a readable page. 

O. W. JaquisuH, New York city.—Your booklet, 
“The Origin of Registering Days,” a monograph 
on the calendar, is excellent both from the stand- 
point of its contents and of its execution in design 
and printing. The novelty of the subject, and the 
fact that the origin of the calendar is seldom 
alluded to these days, assure a reading. As a con- 
sequence, attention is directed to your name and 
the nature of your profession under very favorable 
circumstances. 

Grip Liuitep, Toronto, Canada.—Your announce- 
ment of the monthly meeting and dinner of the 
local club of printing house craftsmen is unique and 
one of the most interesting we have seen. A cutout, 
it represents a mounted zinc etching in such per- 
spective that one can see the two sides of the wood 
block, the lettering of the title being printed in 
silver and embossed so as to represent the zinc part. 
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down into and stirring the pools of senti- 
ment, just a little out of fashion now, 
perhaps, but the well-springs of the best 
that life affords us, for all that. And 
clearer thoughts of life itself, as revealed 
to us in the One whose birth we celebrate. 


And a 
HAPPY NEW YEAR 
One full of good-fellowship, high useful- 


ness, fruitful efforts, good resolutions 
carried out, faithful work and joyful play, 
ends attained, sorrows overcome and 
obstacles surmounted. 


J‘-M-BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 
58 E. WASHINGTON STREET 
CHICAGO 


¢ than merely a merry one. One 
ee full of wistful, misty memories of 
Christmases gone by. Renewing old ties of 
friendship, and binding new ones closer, 
Deepening a sense of home. Dipping 


down 


Besides real beauty there was invariably an unusual warmth of feeling in the printed sentiments of the late J. M. Bundscho. This greeting, probably pre- 


pared before his sudden death, is characteristic. 


so it is not difficult to visualize the beauty of the original. 


Atsop PrintiInc Company, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama.—Your new stationery, printed in deep olive, 
blue and orange on blue stock from an altogether 
unusual lettered design, is decidedly striking; it 
fairly exudes pep and ginger, too. ‘‘ The Print- 
ing Salesman as the Buyer Sees Him,’’ an adver- 
tising booklet, is interesting and pleasing in make- 
up. Print on all the work is of the best possible 
grade. 

H. G. Mitier, The Dalles, Oregon—The Steel- 
head, official paper of the local school, is of fair 
quality as an average piece of work. The adver- 
tisements are dull looking and lacking in pep, the 
display in most instances being too small in rela- 
tion to the body. Those advertisements in which 
the body is set in condensed bold-face type are 
weak and ineffective because the type suggests 
difficult reading. 

Tue Buckeye Printrnc Company, Spokane, 
Washington.—Your blotters are particularly good, 
excellent copy being displayed in an interesting 
and striking way. All the specimens, however, are 
in good taste, fit in every way for the purposes 
Intended, even though many of them would be 
more attractive if set in more pleasing types. We 
Particularly urge you to avoid the extra-condensed 
display type you sometimes use. 

Gazette Printinc Company, Limtrep, Montreal, 
Quebec.— Proof for November, a folder mounting 
two specimens of recent work done in your plant, 
is handsome. The Thanksgiving menu title for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is one of the richest and 
most handsome examples of artwork, engraving and 
color printing we have ever seen. As no written 
description would be adequate, we do not attempt 
it through fear of doing an injustice to so notable 
@ Work, 

A. E. Krauss Print Sop, Columbus, Ohio.— 
Characterful indeed are the cards and tickets you 
have sent us, Most attractive of them all is your 
Christmas greeting folder, which is original in de- 
sign and attractively printed in red, green and gold 


on deep green quality stock. Your business card 
set in the Parsons series is one of the most attrac- 
tive we have seen in that type face, which is pro- 


In appreciation 

of the many C(ourtesies extended 
us during the past Chear, 

we take this 

occasion to wish pou a 

Merry Christmas and a 
Nappy Dew Gear 


AL AAG 7 


DAL 








This greeting by O. E, Booth, Des Moines, Iowa, 
demonstrates the possibilities of the most prosaic 
type equipment in the execution of a greeting card. 


The page size of the original was 6 by 9 inches and printed in brilliant vermilion and black, on Alexandria Japan, 


ductive of excellent results when intelligently used, 
yet a dangerous one. Your card on Fraternity 
Printing is by no means as good. ‘The Parsons 
must not be crowded and lines should not be set 
altogether in capitals. 

Tue AMERICAN PrintiInc Company, Corsicana, 
Texas.— Specimens are attractive and most of them 
characterful, too, although in some cases the types 
are larger than necessary, or even desirable. The 
combination of the Pencraft roman and bold Cop- 
perplate Gothic is not a good one and should be 
avoided. The types in question have no charac- 
teristics in common such as are essential to pleas- 
ing results. The outstanding quality of your work 
is pep. 

METROPOLITAN Press, San Francisco, California. 
— ‘Type and Illustration, Ink and Paper” is a 
most beautiful piece of work, the striking cover, 
set in Forum type, being reproduced to show what 
impressive effects are attainable through simple 
methods. The text, in various sizes of Kennerley 
type, is beautifully set and, with wide margins, 
creates a most delightful appearance. Presswork 
on good paper adds the finishing touches to one of 
the most interesting and attractive books we have 
seen in many months. 

FRANKLIN C. Erck, Jr., Youngstown, Ohio.— 
Most of the specimens, presumably the work of 
students of the printing classes of McKinley High 
School, Canton, are excellent. The faults are minor, 
except perhaps that one error of setting large groups 
of matter wholly in capitals, which being rather 
hard to read ought to be reserved for heads, an occa- 
sional display line, signatures and the like. The 
effect of the Christmas greeting card printed in 
gold, black and red is not pleasing on that account 
and also because the appearance is somewhat gaudy 
rather than chaste, as‘such work ought to be. The 
cover of the booklet, ‘‘ Exercises in Typography,” 
printed wholly in gold on medium brown cover 
stock is unattractive. The small type printed in 
gold is very difficult to read. 
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Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorporated, Detroit, Michigan, publish the Three 
Circles, one of the handsomest (consistently) house-organs issued by a printing 
firm. The January, 1923, issue sent out during the holiday season served as 
a Christmas greeting, too, the cover being designed to fulfill that purpose. 
The name of the recipient was 


Design is beautiful; colors are delightful. 
printed on every copy as a part of the design. 


SPOTTISWOODE, BALLANTYNE & Co., London, 
England.— “‘ Richmond’s Period Gas Fires,” a 
showing of grates of fine quality designed in con- 
formity with the various furniture periods, is a 
handsome catalogue in every respect. Presswork 
is very fine indeed. Volumes I and II of ‘“‘ Legend 
Land,” reprints of folders issued for the Great 
Western Railway, which were reviewed and repro- 
duced in a recent issue of this magazine, are also 
faultlessly done. Indeed, your work is of the finest 
quality in all details. 

THE FRANKLIN Press, Detroit, Michigan.— 
“When Franklin Advertised” is an unusually 
attractive hard-bound book, the cover of pink 
hand-made quality paper being particularly hand- 
some, featured by an embossed medallion of Frank- 
lin’s bust in white surrounded by three gold lines. 
The print of Franklin on rough stock used as the 
frontispiece is excellent, and the title page, designed 
after the fashion of Franklin’s typography, is a 
remarkably good example of the Colonial style of 
printing. Margins might be better, but, in view of 
the excellence of the work otherwise, this becomes 
a point of no great importance. 

G. M. Wootstrey, Wauchula, Florida— Of the 
commercial specimens, the letterheads are out- 
standing and represent the best collection of this 
work we have received during the current month. 
Simply designed in plain types, usually Caslon Old 
Style — although a number are composed in Cloister 
and some in Bodoni—and printed in pleasing 
colors, they are interesting and attractive in appear- 
ance. The leaflet, “‘ What of the Outlook,” is un- 
attractive and ineffective because difficult to read as 
set in Penprint capitals and printed on dark brown 
stock. Distinction in effect is the only good qual- 
ity, but that is not and never will be enough. 

Ctement’s Print SHop, Waseca, Minnesota.— 
The cover of the booklet “ Fifty-Two Weeks of 
Sunshine ”’ is mighty attractive and the title a most 
catchy one, and effective, too, as a booster for the 
(weekly) Journal. The inside is somewhat of a 
disappointment, however. In view of the excellence 
of the cover we would expect better paper for the 
body. The stock is too flimsy and, furthermore, 
does not have a quality appearance. On a book of 
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As an artist Paul Ressinger, of Chicago, is particularly notable for his 
striking decorative cover designs. 
in obtaining striking effects within beauty. 
herewith reproduced, is a case in point. 
decoration and the figures ‘‘ 1923” are in gold, while the shaped panel con- 


He is also a past master in the use of colors, 
The title of his greeting folder, 
The stock is pink (violet hue), the 


taining the figures is printed in black. 


this size, there being only four pages of the body, 
the difference in cost between the stock used and 
the best you could possibly have wanted would 
be inconsequential. Again, the margins are bad, 
the back margin being about twice the width of 
the front one, whereas the front should be wider 
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pay molecules and 
atoms too 
ven electrons work 
- foryou 
Co make pages 
ear wish come 
i true 


Added flavor is given when the greeting has atmos- 
phere. Carl S. Miner, whose greeting is shown 
above, is a research chemist, so the terms he uses 
are quite to the point—so far as we know. The 
colors were blue and gold on an India tint “‘hand- 
made quality ” card. 


than the back. This gives facing pages a dis- 
jointed appearance. We would also have liked a 
darker green ink for printing the body, which is 
set in a readable size of an especially legible face, 
Century. 

Cart Norpstrom, Tracy, Minnesota.—The let- 
terhead for the Headlight Printing Company, on 
which you won first prize and a prize of $50 in 
the contest conducted by the Paper Supply Com- 
pany of Minneapolis, is quite conceivably worthy 
of the honor. The type is ideal as to size, large 
enough to be quickly read and effective, yet small 
enough to be neat and dignified. The crowning 
glory is the color combination, a full tone and tint 
of blue on white stock. No other combination 
seems quite to match that old favorite in all-around 
value for stationery printing. 

FritcraFt BrotHers, Oak Park, Illinois.— Good 
taste in the execution of the program booklet for 
the Neighborhood Civic Club Chorus is manifest 
throughout. The uniform use of one style of type 
for the advertisements results in a pleasing appeat- 
ance. As the type face in question, Pencrait, 1s 
by no means one of the more attractive styles, the 
work is all the more impressive proof that one style 
of type makes for better work in this line than 
the use of several. The appearance is better than 
if the booklet had been executed with a mixture 
of three or four faces individually more attractive 
than the Pencraft. The other specimens are like- 
wise in good taste and well printed. ar. 

Tue Hotmes Press, Philadelphia, Pennsyivania. 
— “ Catalogues and Books ”’ is one of the most eliec- 
tive of the many pieces of your direct advertising 
we have yet seen. Examples of your product, repro- 
duced presumably in their original colors, indicate 
an organization of exceptional ability backed up by 
the best of equipment. There is no room for choice 
between work as perfectly done as it is possible to 
do it — and between the product of the best print- 
ers — except individual preference for one thing or 
another, so the best we can possibly say 15 that 
your work ranks with the best that is being done 
today. The most discriminating customer will find 
the Holmes Press thoroughly capable of accom- 
plishing his most important and particular work. 
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Kaufmann & Fabry Co. 


& Fabry, commercial photographers, 
Chicago, are true to their craft when they send 
their greetings. The above is a photograph, a most 
interesting composition with text hitched to it. 


Kaufman 


Arcu Jounson, Benton, Illinois—The letterhead 
for the Standard is strong, yet neat. This combi- 
* nation of qualities results from the use of relatively 
larger sizes of type than one finds in such work, 
but in the light-face Caslon the effect couldn’t be 
bizarre regardless of how large sizes were used. 
Our preference is to begin the word “ printing ”’? — 
standing alone as a line of display, in italics and 
printed in red —with a capital, but if you feel 
that anything in the way of novelty or effect is 
gained through beginning it with a lower-case ‘“ p,” 
go to it. 

Tuomas C. Frower, Buffalo, New York.—In 
general, your greeting card is attractive, being 
tastefully and appropriately composed and also well 
printed. Had the words ‘‘ Merry Christmas” and 
“Happy New Year” been set in two lines as we 
have quoted them instead of being run in with the 
body the effect would have been better. These 
words being printed in red become display even 
though run in the text, and display ought to be 
arranged in lines according to their sense. The 
effect of the red, as handled, is also unsymmetrical, 
not being balanced from the center. 

Pater & OLiver, New York city.— ‘ The Evo- 
lution of Printing”? is a handsome piece of work, 
every detail being exceptionally good. The repro- 
ductions of old-time typography printed from half- 
tones inside hot stamped panels are excellent, the 
stock used being antique India tint. It is, all in 
all, one of the most interesting items of its kind we 
have seen. Having this interest for a reader in 
addition to being so well executed it will prove more 
effectual publicity, we believe, than anything you 
might have executed and issued in the line of ordi- 
nary advertising. 

N. Hopper, Wanganui, New Zealand.—The blot- 
ter, “ Good Printing Is Always an Investment,’’ is 
neat and striking at the same time, neat because of 
the chaste size and style of type employed and 
striki as a result of the effective and unusual 
distribution of the extensive white space. The 
Program for the Trinity Wesley Guild social is also 

.d attractive, but your letterhead is very 
indeed and not at all up to the standard of 
other specimens, Practically every line in the 
design is underscored, the effect of which, instead 
of adding strength, is to confuse and appear ugly. 
The Larking business card is a clever conceit. 

_Mireor-RECORDER Press, Stamford, New York.— 
Fine presswork is the outstanding quality of the 
booklets, “The New Grant House” and “ Stam- 
ford, the Queen of the Catskills.” This is particu- 
larly true because a dull coated stock was used, 
not the grade that is notoriously difficult to print, 
but one, nevertheless, that is more of a problem 
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than enameled stock. The second color in each 
instance is too weak, however; the light yellow 
on the first named booklet should have been a 
light brown, and the green on the other book 
should have been deeper. The marginal illustra- 
tions are very indistinct as printed. The drawn 
covers are good. 

Ir ANY of our readers want to see one of the best 
“house magazines’ published today let him send 
for a copy of the Telephone News, published by 
the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, Bell 
Parkway building, Philadelphia. This is an inter- 
nal house-organ, one that is issued for the benefit 
of employees. The December issue, now before us, 
has a particularly attractive cover printed in colors 
appropriate to the season and featured by an illus- 
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CHELSEA OLD CHVRCH 
REPAIRS FVND 


On VVednesday, November 8th 
&# Thursday, November 9th, 1922 


; i 

A SALE 
In Aid of the Fund will be held in 
34 CHVRCH STREET 


Early Eighteenth Century 
phi kindly lent by ‘MrW. H. Wricut 





The STAs will be 


ANTIQUES = Lady Furst, 18 Mallord Street 
Mrs Hosxan, 18 Argyll Mansions 

HOME Lady Puirps, 21 (Carlyle Square 
INDUSTRIES = Brooks, 65 Park Road, Battersea 

Mrs Lone, 155 King’s Road 
Mrs Bert, 31 Rossetti Gardens Mansions 
Miss Lutyens, 48 Burton Court 
Miss M. Stannope, 5 Thurloe Court 
CHILDREN'S Mrs Camrse.t, 14 Beaufort Mansions 
CLOTHING Miss Sim, 31 Seaton Street 
Miss West, 7 Carlyle Square 
Miss Anprews and Miss Wuire, 64 (heyne 
Court 


OPEN 11.30 a.M. to 8 p.m. ADMISSION 
11.300 5.30,ONE SHILLING. 5.3040 8 SIXPENCE 


COUNTRY 
PRODUCE 


TEA 








q Gifts of suitable articles for any of the above 
stalls may be sent toany of the Stall holders, tothe Rev. W. 
H. Stewart, 8 Glebe Place, or left with the Verger at 
the Church. 

LONDON 
Printed and Published by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne tS (0. Ltd., at 1 New-street 
Square, London, E.C.4, for the Ree.IV.H. Stewart, M.A., Auistant Minister 
of the Parish Chapel of the Parish of S¢. Lue, Chelsea, in the County of 
Middlesex, and are to be had of Mr. Reps West, at the Old Church, or of any 
the ers. 


Please Turn Over 


Here is a rendition of the style of typography 
in Caslon’s day at its best. It was executed by 
Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., London, England, 
on paper that seems to have been in cold storage for 
a century. The size of the original is 5 by 14 inches. 


tration of an old-time home coming via stage coach. 
The paper is in magazine form, the issue under con- 
sideration having forty-eight pages. Although 
printed on dull coated stock, the numerous half- 
tones are admirably rendered. Plainly no expense 
is spared in the production of this paper, it is rich 
all the way through, yet its physical appearance is 
in no wise superior to its editing. Get a copy if 
you can. 

Cuartes F. Dawson, LimitEp, Montreal, Que- 
bec.—In general ‘‘ Eighty Years of Service” is an 
excellent booklet, the cover, although more striking 
than we believe the nature of the subject warrants, 
which would seem to require a dignified treatment, 
is nevertheless attractive. The print is excellent 
throughout, but short pages look badly because 
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they are not shaped up according to the propor- 
tions of the paper page. The predetermined mea- 
sure of the book has been followed throughout, 
regardless of whether a page is full and such 
measure satisfactory or whether a page has no 
more than a dozen lines. Where there are few 
lines on a page the type group is oblong and, thus, 
does not harmonize with the shape of the rather 
narrow page. Being placed in the exact center such 
short pages look out of balance and the equal divi- 
sion of white spaces is uninteresting. 

BaRNEY GoLpBERG, San Francisco, California.— 
If you can execute such fine work as the letterhead 
and announcement for the California Printing Com- 
pany under unfavorable conditions we hunger to 
see what you could accomplish if unhampered. 
The letterhead we consider one of those rare excep- 
tions, a combination of beauty, strength and dig- 
nity. Seldom, indeed, does one achieve all these 
qualities in the same design, strength usually being 
obtained at the expense of beauty and dignity, and 
vice versa. The type of scroll initial used on the 
announcement is one that we have never admired, 
though we have seen it used with good effect. We 
believe, however, it is set in too far and that the 
finer elements of the initial ought to extend farther 
into the margin at the left. The cut at the top is 
a little small in relation to the type and the initial, 
that is, to make a wholly consistent and well pro- 
portioned job. 

GLENN R. LepBetTerR, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina—The display card sign, bearing small card 
advertisements of a number of local firms for the 
directory of the Travelers Inn, is as pleasing as 
such things usually are. The extensive display 
characteristic of such work (each advertiser must 
needs have the little copy occupying his space dis- 
played relatively large) can not result in a very 
good appearance under the best of conditions, that is 
when one style of a chaste type face is used. This 
condition is not present on your card, however, as 
several styles are employed, although the main 
display in each space is set in the outline Caslon. 
So much red accentuates the effect of complexity. 
In such work, we believe, color should be confined 
to rules and borders. Your own letterhead design 
is interesting and characterful in appearance, due 
to the use of an uncommonly used type, Advertisers 
Gothic, but the one for the art shop, while fairly 
satisfactory in design, is weakened in beauty and 
effect through the fact that the color used for the 
solids of the letters of the main line, deep green, 
is so much stronger than the color forming the out- 
line, red. The weaker color in tone ought to be 
used for the insides of the letters. 


Merry Chriftmas 
Greetings 


AM fo Befl With sfor the 
NEW TEAR 


From 
-VREMRSCLAYTONE. NOG 
Zion, Lake County, U1. 
AD 1922-19 23 


The colors in the illustration of this greeting 
were painted in by hand by the well wisher, Clayton 
E. Nogle, Zion City, Illinois, who is also the artist. 
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TASEORTEILLERE is a lot said and written about direct 

)) advertising which finds a prompt burial in 
e=| the waste-paper basket, but not much of the 
he4] advertising matter coming in by mail to the 
Business Branch of the Indianapolis Public 
| Library goes to the trash pile or to the paper 
| baler. In fact, all such advertising matter 
J is valued so highly —for purposes to be 
divulged later in this article — that, unlike the average citizen, 
content to sit back and take what advertisements come to him 
because he happens to be on certain 


Advertising Exhibits in a Public Library 


BY ETHEL CLELAND 


Librarian, Business Branch of the Indianapolis Public Library 


February, 1923 


















executed colorwork, among which I recall the lovely blue of 
the Maxfield Parrish drawings used by the Edison Lamp Com- 
pany; some red and yellow autumn trees forming the back- 
ground for a Pierce Arrow car, and the solid red that proclaims 
Pall Mall cigarettes. I also recall how we hated to take it 
down; it was like removing a beautiful art glass window from 
the room. 

Next, all in a flash one morning, when we opened up a 
package from the Strathmore Paper Company, we learned what 
quality in advertising might mean — every one will remember 

it. A set of booklet covers with accom- 





mailing lists, we boldly ask to be placed 
on the lists of firms known to issue good 
advertising. 

Our best source of reliable informa- 
tion as to what real good advertising is 
appearing is the columns of printing and 
advertising journals. If a single adver- 
tisement, or a series of advertisements, 
is sufficiently striking, unique, dignified 
or original, or sufficiently human, color- 
ful, humorous, informative, simple or 
elegant, or startling, to get special men- 
tion from the editors and critics of these 
papers, we say to ourselves, “ Here is 
something we need for our files or for 
our display spaces.” Display should have 
been mentioned first, for our first thought 
when the postman brings in any advertis- 





Editor’s Note. —This article 
shows how one public library 
makes good use of the advertis- 
ing matter it receives. It offers 
some excellent suggestions to 
printers, showing how those in 
any city could get together with 
the officials of the library and 
arrange for gathering printed 
matter of every description for 
advertising purposes, and use 
it for regular exhibits which 
would be of immense benefit 
to the printers themselves as 
well as to the general public. 


panying envelopes was disclosed, each 
expressing, without the use of words and 
far better than words could, such quali- 
ties as luxury, strength, daintiness, etc. 
Later, we had a much larger display of 
pieces of advertising which we thought 
conveyed, primarily, the idea of quality 
—calling it “Advertisements That Say 
Quality ”— but it was not so perfect as 
the first smaller group, although it con- 
tained such charming samples of adver- 
tising as a copy of “The White Pine 
Series,” from the White Pine Bureau; 
two Marshall Field productions, “ Man 
and His Wardrobe ” and “ The Story of 
Lace”; “ Monograph on Chinese Rugs,” 
from James McCreery & Co.; period 
furniture booklets from Berkey & Gay 








ing is: “ Will it make a good exhibit? ” 

When the city of Indianapolis achieved a beautiful new 
library building, the Business Branch inherited a big room in 
the old building, which is ideally situated in the center of the 
business district. Within the room, another distinct advantage 
is a large amount of bulletin space —a long stretch over the 
low wall book cases, a big bulletin board six feet wide and eight 
feet high, and two other smaller wall spaces. For displays 
above the book cases, timely posters, big maps in good colors 
and large graphs and charts of all kinds have been found most 
effective, but the big wall space and the two smaller ones are 
pretty well dedicated to exhibits of various kinds of modern 
advertising or to groups of advertising from a single firm or 
devoted to a single product. 

To the layman, observing carefully all the visible forms of 
direct advertising as it comes pouring in— pamphlets, book- 
lets, catalogues, house-organs, post cards, broadsides, reprints 
of magazine and newspaper pages — it soon ceases to be just 
advertising and divides so naturally and readily into distinct 
groups and types, each with some sharply outstanding charac- 
teristic to distinguish it, that one wonders how one could ever 
have been blind to its many-sidedness and its mingling and 
changing colors as it is viewed from the various standpoints 
of art, typography and purpose. 

Out of this mass of material the first definite quality to 
emerge to our slowly developing advertising intellects was that 
of color, and brilliant color formed the basis for our first little 
exhibit devoted to a single type of advertising. This exhibit 
consisted of perhaps a dozen carefully chosen pieces under the 
caption, “The Appeal of Color.” Like four medieval angels, 
at the four corners, we placed four gorgeous covers from the 
Marshall Field magazine, the Fashions of the Hour, filling in 
the intervening spaces with other examples of forceful and well 





Furniture Company; a number of cop- 
ies of the Packard International, the house-organ of the Pack- 
ard Motors Export Corporation, and many other pieces of 
direct advertising which were equally distinguished. 


From color and quality, it was an easy step to consideration ; 


of the booklet as a whole. From among the many excellent 
examples we were receiving, forty or fifty were selected for 
display under the heading, “The Booklet— An Attractive 
Medium.” All were beautiful, ranging in size from a tiny 
booklet in black, white and orange, “ The Peripatetic Hazard,” 
from Brooks Brothers, to the Cheney Silk Book for 1920, with 
blue sky, white clouds and wind-blown petticoats on its cover. 

Two facts which we had already begun to suspect from our 
perusal of advertising and printing journals were promptly 
verified from magazines of widely different character. They 
were that advertising matter has value as an educational force, 
and that a new kind of advertising was beginning to emanate 
from conservative financial institutions. 

A library-journal notice of a new edition of a pamphlet 
compiled by Mary J. Booth, of the Illinois Normal School, 
entitled “Material on Geography Which Can Be Obtained 
Free or at Small Cost,” started us into collecting educational 
advertising intelligently. The choicest of the material gar- 
nered in from checking this list formed the basis for an exhibit 
of several hundred booklets and pamphlets which were first 
displayed in the Business Branch as “Advertisements That 
Educate,” and later sent to the annual meeting of the Indiana 
State Library Association as suggestions to librarians as to 
sources of reliable free material. Of these, I can readily 
recollect such titles as “ The Art of Papermaking,” from the 
Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Company; “ The Story Your 
Ink Bottle Tells You,” from Carter’s Ink Company; “A Sou- 
venir — The Making of Books and Periodicals,” from Harper 
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Brothers; “Silk From Butterfly to Gown,” from Belding 
Brothers; “A Friendly Guide to Philadelphia,” from John 
Wanamaker; “‘ Harvest Scenes of the World,” from the Inter- 
national Harvester Company; and, to be brief, the stories of 
all sorts of raw materials and manufactured products from cork 
and coal to condensed milk and velvet carpets, and tales of 
countries and cities from all parts of the globe. It really con- 
stitutes 2 marvelous collection of accurate, condensed infor- 
mation, attractively printed, compactly bound, profusely illus- 
trated and of great potential value to any library, if filed so as 
to be readily accessible. 

For our plunge into assembling bank advertisements we are 
indebted to The Bankers’ Magazine, which over a year ago 
began listing — and keeping up to date from month to month 
—pbanks, trust companies and savings banks known to issue 
good financial advertising. A circular letter sent to the insti- 
tutions on this list brought in such a flood of bank letters, 
house-organs, booklets, broadsides, calendars, blotters, etc., 
that to exhibit them at all meant that the artistic side of the 
display must be sacrificed and that we must trust to making 
an impression by the wealth of remarkable material we had to 
show under “ Bank Publicity.” Especially notable is the mate- 
rial received from the National City Bank, the Irving Trust 
Company and the Guaranty Trust Company, all of New York; 
Shawmut National Bank, Boston; Bank of Italy, San Fran- 
cisco; Fort Dearborn Trust Company and National City 
Bank, Chicago; First National Bank, Milwaukee; Royal Bank 
of Canada; Credito Italiano, of Milan, Italy, and others. 

The many new bank house-organs so augmented our already 
existing collection of house-organs and employees’ magazines 
that we next planned a big display of the best looking of them. 
Here again Fashions of the Hour played a prominent role as 
well as the other Field magazine, The Juvenile World. Natu- 
rally we featured Indianapolis house-organs, such as The Key- 
stone Press, from the printing firm of the same name; 
Marmon News, from Nordyke & Marmon Company; The 
Lilly Balance, from Eli Lilly & Co.; Ayerograms, from L. S. 
Ayres & Co. Others standing out in this vivid display were 
several copies of The Three Circles, from Evans-Winter-Hebb; 
Heile, from Hart & Harford, London, England; The Fort 
Dearborn Magazine, from the Fort Dearborn Trust Company; 
The Infants’ Department, from Earnshaw Knitting Company; 
The Proof, from the Sunset Publishing Company; The Lino- 
type Bulletin, from the Mergenthaler Linotype Company; The 
Needle, from Young and McCallister; Burroughs’ Clearing 
House and Business, both from the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company. There were more just as attractive in appearance 
and as interesting in subject matter, which lack of space for- 
bids mentioning specifically. This big display warranted a big 
sign, so we put above it, “The House-Organ — Advertises, 
Educates, Stimulates Sales, Creates Good Will.” 

We had been gathering stories of the history and growth 
of industries, businesses and firms for several months before 
we realized that all this material constituted a distinct class 
of advertising with a name of its own — institutional adver- 
tising. Promptly we proceeded to put it up on the bulletin 
boards under the title, “ The Story of the Institution,” not an 
altogether easy task, for these pieces are mostly elaborate 
bound volumes which defy thumb tacks and compel the use 
of hammer and nails to keep them in position. Besides stories 
of local firms — such as “ Nordyke & Marmon — An Institu- 
tion”; the little story of the Acme Evans Milling Company; 
“Fifty Years as Jobbers of Dry Goods in the Middle West,” 
from the Havens & Geddes Company — this display included 
such handsome volumes as “ The Story of a Printing House,” 
from Spottiswoode & Co., London, England; “The Story of 
the Studebaker Corporation,” from the Studebaker Company; 
A Century of the Institution of Savings in Newburyport ”; 

News Print,” from the International Paper Company; “ The 
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Art Calendar Industry,” from the Thomas D. Murphy Com- 
pany; ‘“ Yesterday and Today,” from the Royal Worcester 
Corset Company, and other productions which are equally 
dignified and elegant. ; 

Good community advertising comes from the chambers of 
commerce boosting their cities, from state and city depart- 
ments of government, making known the resources of their 
States and the advantages of their cities, and from transpor- 
tation companies encouraging industrial and agricultural expan- 
sion for certain localities. Sometimes private businesses are 
responsible for good municipal publicity, as, for instance, Mar- 
shall Field’s remarkable treatise on “ The Chicago Market.” 
Sometimes newspapers issue in pamphlet form the results of 
the elaborate territory and market analyses their merchandis- 
ing departments make. Of these, naturally, we esteem highly 
those from the Jndianapolis News. The Chicago Tribune’s 
“ Book of Facts,” and the reports of special trade investiga- 
tions from the Baltimore News, are others of a like nature 
which have proved their value. An effective poster from the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce, “ Talk Indianapolis,” 
and an elaborate survey of the Indianapolis market from the 
same source, entitled “ Somewhere in America There Is an 
Economic Point,” were the dominant notes of a recent bulle- 
tin labeled “ Booster Advertising,” in which many municipal 
pericdical publications were featured, such as “ Greater St. 
Louis ” and “ The Detroiter,” from the chambers of commerce 
of these two cities, and “ Municipal Facts,” published by the 
city of Denver. 

What wonderful and wander-ful bulletins have been made 
from the booklets, maps, folders that arrive in abundance 
from the railroads, steamship lines and travel bureaus, particu- 
larly in the spring months, when vacation time is at hand! 
The set of pamphlets issued by the Raymond Whitcomb Tours; 
Japan, the beautiful periodical published every month by the 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha; The American Traveler’s Gazette, a simi- 
lar publication from Thomas Cook & Son; a series of folders 
from the South Manchuria Railway, and countless others have 
furnished much interesting material for striking displays of 
“ Travel Publicity.” 

A very handsome and bold display and one which seemed. 
well liked — doubtless because it contained so many old friends 
—we called “ Live National Ads.” It was made up of full- 
page advertisements clipped from popular monthly and weekly 
periodicals — Kelly Springfield Tires, McCallum Hosiery, 
Palm Olive, “ Ask Dad, He Knows,” Djer-Kiss, Aunt Jemima, 
and others equally brilliant and familiar. 

There have been in our series two exhibits devoted to good 
printing. One, “ Typography of Advertisements,” was based 
on the kind of material that the S. D. Warren Company and 
other paper companies issue from time to time, showing speci- 
mens of type, illustration and layout featured on their makes 
of papers, and on such notable booklets as “ Type Talks,” 
from the E. M. Diamant Typographic Service; “A Printed 
Specimen of Caslon Old Style Type,” from Redfield-Kendrick- 
Odell Company; “ From Xylographs to Lead Molds,” from 
the Rapid Electrotype Company; ‘“ The Once-Upon-A-Time 
of Printing,” from Palmer & Oliver, Incorporated; ‘“Achieve- 
ment,” from the Japan Paper Company, and “ Superior Esti- 
mating Chart,” from the Superior Typesetting Company. 

The other printing bulletin resulted from a gift of many 
back numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER. From these we 
clipped, among many other things for our files, the full-page 
specimens of fine printing sent in by printing firms all over 
the country, the text of which is usually some well known quo- 
tation or some timely or inspirational words from prominent 
men. The symmetrical display we made from these under the 
sign, “ Good Ideas Deserve Good Print,” attracted attention, 
both for the form of the exhibit and for the subject matter 
which was contained in it. 
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The new year brought in a supply of clever calendars and 
with them the bright idea to display them. Large and small, 
from the tiny calendars which retailers send out for women 
to carry in their purses, to the big travel calendar from White 
& Wycoff, we put them up and called the bulletin “‘ The Calen- 
dar — Remembrance Advertising.” When the calendars came 
down, the word blotter was substituted on the sign and we put 
up a big collection of blotters which had been awaiting just 
such an opportunity to show their variety before they were put 
to practical use. 

A bulletin labeled “ Letterheads ” never fails to draw notice, 
whether the exhibit consists of a selection from the big envel- 
ope which holds our miscellaneous collection, or a smaller num- 
ber issued as samples by a single firm and accompanied often 
by inspiring suggestions on the value and possibilities of a good 
letterhead. 

Under “ Technical Advertising” we have displayed such 
very technical booklets as those the General Motors Company 
issues for the instruction of operators, as well as the more 
general treatises on scientific subjects, of which “ The Story 
of Brass,” from the Bridgeport Brass Company, is a good 
example. 

Under the caption, “An Advertising Campaign,” we have 

had a series of smaller displays that have, perhaps, proved 
more interesting to the patrons of the library than the more 
extensive ones illustrating various general types of advertising. 
Of these, I readily call to mind the varied literature put out 
by the Fleischman Yeast Company on the subject of vitamines 
in yeast; the beautiful exposition of the art mat of the Louis 
DeJonge Company; groups of pamphlets, broadsides, etc., for 
various makes of automobiles, notably the Marmon, Lexing- 
ton and Haynes; the set of material from the Joint Coffee 
Trade Publicity Committee; the set of fifty or more efficiency 
suggestions for all kinds of business from the Hammermill 
Paper Company; and the samples of ledger papers and of busi- 
ness forms on colored papers from the same source; the lovely 
soft colors of the cover papers from the Century Paper Com- 
pany; the unique exhibition of charting and map-marking 
materials from the Educational Exhibition Company; the 
-Beckett Paper Company’s box of Buckeye covers and envel- 
opes; the series of leaflets from the General Motors Company 
showing the gains to all sorts of industries and trades from the 
use of motor trucks; the pamphlets from the Goodrich Rubber 
Company, each dealing with a separate product of rubber; 
the Scrap Book of Blotter Advertising from the Standard 
Paper Manufacturing Company; the “ Paper Is Part of the 
Picture” campaign from the Strathmore Paper Company; 
portfolios and booklets from the American Face Brick Com- 
pany, and so on, almost indefinitely. There is hardly time to 
wonder what is going up next, when in comes something new 
and interesting. 

For one of our bulletin purposes there is a size limitation. 
All attractive small single pieces of good advertising, or one 
or two small pieces which can be used harmoniously together, 
are put aside as possibilities for a bulletin board that stands 
on the sidewalk in front of the building to inform the passing 
public that a business library is at their service within. Small, 
unique maps are very good for this purpose, such as the Evans- 
Winter-Hebb map of the United States, which showed the 
States proportioned in size according to their population in- 
stead of according to their area, and the strange appearing 
and informative “ Port Chart” from the Barbour Steamship 
Company. Here, the Hart, Schaffner & Marx brochure, ‘“‘ What 
Advertising Can Do for a Business,” with its red and black 
graphics exposed to view, drew quite a crowd. Here, every 
now and then, the publishers’ book covers from new books 
recently received in the library are posted, with a sigh of 
regret that sober colors are deemed most suitable for business 
books. And here prove very popular any kind of graphic 


presentations showing values, prices, wages, etc. Two tabu- 
lations which proved interesting were one regarding the points 
to be considered as tests of a sound public utility bond, from 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., and several pages from a survey made 
by the Bureau of Research of New York University on “The 
Newspaper Reading Habits of Business Executives and Pro- 
fessional Men in New York.” 

For these displays, large and small, there is frequently a 
waiting list of persons who wish to borrow them or parts of 
them as soon as they are taken down. A question heard very 
often is, “And what do you do with all this material even- 
tually?” Even after its brief day of prominence is over, most 
of it has a life of usefulness still before it. The pamphlets are 
classified and filed under the subject which they treat or the 
place they describe, or are occasionally kept as superior exam- 
ples of certain kinds of advertising, maps are carefully pre- 
served and material that does not seem suitable for filing as 
a whole is clipped for short articles, pictures, even verse and 
jokes, for our picture and clipping files. Even the very simple 
signs we make ourselves are kept to be used over again, 
although so far there have been very few “repeat perfor- 
mances.” A display of samples of English advertising is now 
being planned. 

A piece of good advertising matter can perform a fourfold 
office in a business library —it can advertise the library to 
the community, it can advertise the resources of the library 
to those already its patrons, it can furnish material for attrac- 
tive and enlightening displays of various kinds and, finally, 
it can become a permanent part of the library’s reference and 
research material. 





DOES IT PAY? 


“ Have you any real tangible evidence that our house-organ 
pays?” The big boss in a large manufacturing concern put 
this question to his advertising manager. 

“No,” answered the A. M., “I have no tangible evidence 
that our house-organ yields a profit. I do not know that the 
sign on our door, or the character of our stationery, or our credit 
rating with the commercial agencies, or the care we take in 
manufacturing and packing our product, or the exceptional ser- 
vice we give, yields us a profit — but I believe they do. 

“Tn 1916 you spent $50,000 improving the factory. I do 
not know that it has been worth $5,000 a year to you, but I 
believe it has. 

“You spent $5,000 in new office equipment. I can’t figure 
the profit on it, but I know it’s there. 

“ We tell our salesmen to stop at good hotels and insist on 
good sample rooms. This increases our cost in selling, but we 
believe it also increases our sales. We are not sure, but we 
think so. 

“T know that our house-organ increases our prestige with 
a large number of our customers. Some don’t read it. I know 
both of these statements to be true. 

“T know that our house-organ has made better merchants 
of some of our customers; others it has not influenced. I 
know that those whom it does influence are buying from us in 
steadily increasing amounts. 

“ T know that our house-organ has helped largely to develop 
some of our salesmen. They admit it has made them stronger 
and helped them to increase their sales. 

“T know some of our executives who have been helped by 
our house-organ. It has awakened slumbering ideas and made 
them bigger men. 

“ Tf you can find some way to get these items, which should 
be credited to the house-organ, into our profit-and-loss ac- 
count, I think you'll agree that our house-organ pays, even 
though we can not offer any tangible proof.” ; 

Evidently the boss was satisfied, for that house-organ still 
continues to play its monthly melody.—Codperation. 
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The Man and Dis Job 
L baven’t much faith in the man who 
complains 
Of the work he bas chosen to do. 
e's lazy, or else he’s deficient in brains, 
And, maybe, a hypocrite too. 
fie’s likely to cheat and he’s likely to rob; 
Away with the man who finds fault with 
his job! 
But = me the man with the sun in bis 
ace, 
Hnd the shadows all dancing bebind; 
Hho can meet his reverses with calmness 
and grace, 
Hnd never forgets to be kind; 
for whether he’s wielding a scepter or 
swab, 
L have faith in the man who's in love 


with his job. 
—Jobn L. Shorey. 
x kK Ok Ok 


Robert Bonner, Printer, the Pioneer 
Big Advertiser 


HEN Collectanea was a young 
man, Robert Bonner, millionaire, 
was famous as the owner of the fastest 
trotter of that period— Maud S. He 
also owned Dexter, who had held the 
record until Maud S. captured it. Bon- 
ner was reported to have paid $100,000 
for Maud S. He also owned other trot- 
ters, but when a horse went into Bon- 
ner’s stable it was retired from the track. 
He was an elder in a Presbyterian church, 
and disapproved of race tracks and bet- 
ting. His chief recreation was an after- 
noon drive behind two of the most 
celebrated horses of the period, with an 
occasional friendly race with old Com- 
modore Vanderbilt or some other friend. 
That was about 1887. Yet in the year 
1844 Bonner entered New York, a 
stranger, as a journeyman printer. 
Robert Bonner, a farmer’s son, was 
born in Ireland in 1824. He landed in 
Americ: in 1839, and went to an uncle, 
a farmer in New Hartford, Connecticut. 
Within a few weeks he secured employ- 
ment with the Hartford Courant. In 
four years he was accepted as a journey- 
man. During those four years he had 
made literary contributions to the Cou- 
rant, as was usual enough for a printer 
in those days. In 1844 he arrived in 
New York city, where after a while he 
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became assistant foreman and _ proof- 
reader of the Evening Mirror. He was 
in after years boastful of the reputation 
he had gained at the age of twenty as 
an unusually effective ad. compositor. 














Robert Bonner, a very highly successful printer- 
publisher, in his day the most extensive advertiser 
in America. See biographical note herewith. 


In 1851 Bonner was owner of a small 
composing room, in which he set up the 
Merchant’s Ledger, an organ of the dry- 
goods business, with a circulation of 
about three thousand. The publisher of 
the Ledger wished to sell it, and to hold 
on to his job of setting it up, Bonner 
bought it. To popularize the Ledger he 
added miscellaneous reading matter, 
generally clipped. In 1853 he began to 
select and pay writers. In 1855 he paid 
Fanny Fern, the most popular American 
authoress of that time, $100 a column 
for a short story. Shrewdly announcing 
this bit of enterprise, the New York 
Ledger, as it was then named, began to 
be talked about and was bought exten- 
sively. In 1856 Edward Everett was 
engaged in touring the country, raising 
funds with which to erect the Washing- 
ton monument at the national capital. 







Bonner invited Everett to contribute a 
series of articles on public affairs, to be 
called the “Mount Vernon Papers.” 
Everett’s dignity would not permit him 
to write for a mere story paper, but he 
compromised his dignity by accepting 
$10,000 from Bonner, which he pre- 
sented to the monument fund. 

This was rapid progress for a man who 
had made his way without financial aid. 
Where did the money come from? He 
depended upon circulation; he excluded 
advertisements; yet he proved that he 
had more faith in advertising than had 
any of his contemporaries. He was the 
first big advertiser in America — prob- 
ably in the world. He was the first to 
systematically use full-page space. In 
1858 he paid the New York Herald 
$2,000 for space in one issue, a startling 
expenditure at that time. A friend 
remonstrated at this extravagance. Bon- 
ner asked him if he would have been 
worried if he had used a quarter of the 
space. The friend admitted that he 
would not have given it a thought. 
“Then,” said Bonner, “ you have dem- 
onstrated the correctness of my policy. 
Every other reader of the Herald is as 
astonished as you are. This is the secret 
of advertising.” 

The New York Ledger achieved a cir- 
culation of over half a million a week. 
The leading authors and celebrities of 
the world wrote for it. Charles Dickens 
was astounded when Bonner offered him 
$5,000 for a short story — and accepted. 
He was the first to use the cable in a 
big way, having short stories cabled to 
him by eminent British writers. He 
paid Henry Ward Beecher $20,000 for a 
novel published in weekly parts. He was 
the first publisher in America to ade- 
quately pay men of the writing profes- 
sion —in fact, he made it possible for 
several of them to subsist solely by their 
profession, which before his time was 
impossible, unless one was also an editor. 

With all this lavishness of recompense 
and of advertising, Bonner was not long 
in entering the millionaire class, solely, 
it is said, from the revenues of the 
Ledger. He bequeathed an estate of 
$6,000,000. He built a marble-front 
home for his paper, which still adorns 
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the northeast corner of Spruce and Wil- 
liam streets. In 1887 he retired from 
business in favor of his three sons, who 
discontinued publication in 1901. Rob- 
ert Bonner passed on in 1899, enjoying 
the respect of his fellow citizens and the 
admiration of a wide circle of friends. 


* * *k * 


Early American Printing Press 
Manufacturers 


DAM RAMAGE, who arrived in 
Philadelphia from Scotland in 1795, 
and soon thereafter began to manufac- 
ture printing presses, has been generally 
credited with being the pioneer Ameri- 
can pressbuilder. All we can be sure of 
in regard to Ramage is that he was the 
first pressbuilder who entered exten- 
sively upon the manufacture of printing 
presses in the colonies. He made a for- 
tune, and his business continued long 
after his death. That there was at least 
one earlier pressbuilder is proved by the 
following extract from the American 
Apollo, Boston, January 6, 1792: 

The Printers of the American Apollo pre- 
sent the compliments of the season to their 
friends and patrons, and thank them for 
the generous encouragement which they 
have given to this undertaking. They hope 
they shall be able by constant attention, to 
promote the valuable design for which this 
paper is published, and merit their future 
favours. We are happy in presenting the 
public with the Apollo, from the first com- 
plete Printing-Press ever made in this town 
—the wood-work was made by Mr. Berry 
and the iron-work by Mr. McClench. It 
is well executed in every part, and does 
honor to the ingenious constructors. 

And that Ramage had a competitor at 
the time he began to make presses is 
proved by the following extract from the 
New Jersey Journal, Elizabethtown, of 
June 1, 1796: 

John Hamilton, Printing-Press Maker, in- 
forms the printers in this and the neighbor- 
ing States, that they may be supplied with 
presses, made in an approved plan, after 
the best manner, and at three weeks’ notice. 
He has made presses for most of the printers 
in this State, New York and elsewhere; and 
has the happiness to find that his endeavors 
to give satisfaction, have met their appro- 
bation. His price is seventy-five dollars, 
which, considering the manner in which he 
finishes his presses, he flatters himself will 
be considered as a moderate compensation. 
Elizabethtown, April 19, 1796. 

re 


ETWEEN the time when the guild 
rule ceased among printers and the 

time when printers’ unions were formed, 
the master printers as a body were un- 
friendly to each other and unfair to their 
help. Employee unions compelled em- 
ployer unions to be formed, and made 
master printers more friendly with each 
other and more fair to their help. When 
we hear men persuading others to join 
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an employer union and in the same 
breath denouncing an employee union, 
we marvel that men may be so blind. 
We favor compulsory unions of both 
employers and employees. On each side, 
the good and fair men are in a majority, 
and they would settle matters justly. 
A limited amount of unionism has 
worked wonders in improving both mas- 
ters and men—complete unionism and 
complete discipline will solve all indus- 
trial difficulties. 
* kK OK 


ONSIDER nothing trivial that thou 
printeth, for whatever it is, that a 
good man may be hired to print, it has 
a peculiar power and special value, tran- 
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Do You Use “The Inland Printer”? 


a issue of THE INLAND PRINTER 
is a mine of ideas, suggestions 
demonstrations and information. Merely 
giving the publication a “once over” 
will not help a reader. There must be 
study. The student must dig. He must 
take pleasure in digging; and he will not 
have any real pleasure until he realizes 
the benefits of digging. 

One of the best things that Collectaneg 
ever saw in THE INLAND PRINTER were 
two pages of examples of printing sub- 
mitted by a Pittsburgh printer. One 
page had several examples of work that 
was done before the printer began to 
study THE INLAND PRINTER; on the 
other page there appeared examples 
of his printing after he had made a 
careful study of that great periodical. 
The later examples would do credit to 
the best printing offices. 


Shipping Tags of B. C. 336. 


That there is nothing new under the sun is an old and true saying. Not long ago Collectanea printed 
a biography of E. W. Dennison, crediting him with inventing shipping tags, on which invention the for- 
tunes of the Dennison Manufacturing Company was based. Buti here is later news: It seems that some 
bright minds in Greco-Roman times, if not earlier, anticipated Dennison, but as no paper was available 
wood was used. Our picture shows three addressed tags found in the ruins of a city in Egypt, and used 
about B. C. 330. One inscription is in Greek and two in Egyptian demotic. 


scending that of any other boughten 
thing. Let those who buy from thee 
know that thou knowest this truth. 


x * *k x 


HEN we see men making for- 

tunes on a shoestring, we marvel 
that more fortunes are not made by those 
who command the resources of a printing 
plant. Too many printers are waiting 
for orders instead of using their resources 
to create orders. 

a a 


D° we sufficiently appreciate the 
many inventive minds and patient 
experimenters who day by day and year 
by year are improving all printing proc- 
esses and the machinery and apparatus 
used inthem?, 4 » «* 


Gor printing is a form of courtesy 
that you owe to your patrons as 
well as to yourself. There is as little 
excuse for sending a man a poor piece 
of printing to read as there is for offer- 
ing him a dirty hand to shake-—Warde’s 
Words. 


Now most of the printing done in 
America is crude stuff. It is as bad as 
Collectanea was permitted to do half a 
century; ago. Oh, such billheads, letter- 
headings, business cards, circulars and 
programs as one meets with day by day! 
—each one advertising the fact that the 
printers thereof have no ideas related to 
good printing. These are the folks who 
degrade printing, and yet we know that 
some of them buy THE INLAND PRINTER, 
which would teach them to do better 
work if only they were receptive and 
gave it careful study. 

You, young printer, learn to be dis- 
satisfied with your work. Compare it 
with good examples; read the Frazier 
criticisms; ask yourselves constantly, 
“What is the matter with this?” or 
“ How can this be improved?” Be crit- 
ical; use your heads; cease doing ridicu- 
lous work; make THE INLAND PRINTER 
your guide. Let me tell you, it will pay 
in more ways than one. One part of the 
pay will be the acquisition of a sense of 
pride in your work, which will then be 
easier. 
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Standing Jobs 


One of the peculiar things about the printing business which 
seems to be greatly misunderstood both by the buyer and by 
the seller of printing is this question of “ standing jobs.” The 
customer knows you must have enough type to set his job and 
more in order to keep on doing business while he fools with 
proofs and fiddles over changes. He gets the idea that type is 
something of which there is an inexhaustible supply and blandly 
requests you to keep his job standing, as he may want more 
copies later. If you refuse he threatens to take his work 
somewhere else. If you comply with the request and next 
month he brings in an order for the additional run, he expects 
to get it for a much lower price than the original order, though 
you really have about half the work of the composing room to 
do over. If you have been foolish enough to name a price for 
additional thousands he thinks that should be the price for 
each thousand of the repeat order and he is much surprised 
when the bill is higher. 


Many attempts have been made to make a price list for 
holding standing jobs, but all of them fail to take into consid- 
eration the jobs held for a month or two and then not ordered. 
One list now before us calls for a charge of 2 cents a square 
inch for holding standing matter, another calls for 4 cents an 
inch for each year, with reductions for less time. These would 
be all right if it were possible to bill to the customer all jobs 
ordered to be kept standing, whether they were reordered or 
not, but as things now are it can not be done. 


The printer foregoes the use of a certain amount of material 
and provides certain storage facilities which cost him money, 
in order that a job may be held to prevent him from getting 
the work of resetting it when wanted again. In other words, 
he spends good money to cut himself out of more business. 
Does this not seem foolish? If there is any real saving after 
the cost of carrying the standing form (which is about thirty- 
six per cent a year of the value of the material in it), that 
saving should be divided between the printer and the buyer of 
printing. Personally we should say that the printer should 
get sixty per cent of the saving and the buyer not over forty 
per cent. 

To illustrate: Suppose a job cost $10 for the original 
composition and contained $6 worth of material. The cus- 
tomer asks to have it kept standing to reduce the cost of his 
next bill. If he reorders within ten days he would get a 
reduction of $4; but if his next order comes in two months 
later the holding charges are deducted from that rebate and 
he gets only $3.85 reduction. If he waited until the end of 
the year the reduction would be only $3.13. We have purposely 
taken a small job to make the figures easier to understand. 
The proportion would be the same regardless of the size of 
the job. 

The thirty-six per cent a year covers and includes all the 
costs of owning and handling the standing job — interest, taxes, 
insurance, depreciation, storage and indexing. 


BY BERNARD DANIELS 


Matters pertaining to cost finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by 
letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 











When the printer stores or holds a job at his own risk in 
order to make a lower price the next time, the price should not 
be lower than when the buyer asked to have it held, and it 
really should not be as low. 

This is one of the things printers have been too generous 
about. What other business do you know of where the tools 
and material would be held out of use at a customer’s request 
so he might get a low price on the second order? In most busi- 
nesses it would cost more to hold the stuff than to begin anew. 

Why should the printer be the “easy mark” because he 
has apparently more type than is needed at that particular 
time? 

The Cost of Standing Still 


One of the worst costs of conducting business — especially 
the printing business — is the one caused by refusing to keep 
up with the procession. Having established a moderate-sized 
business the printer looks over his plant and says to himself: 
“Look what I have done; paid for all this plant and lived, 
when I started with practically no capital. I am the business 
man.” Then he lets the plant run right along in a rut and soon 
finds that his profits are not so large as they used to be, though 
he seems to be doing more business. 

Why is this? Well, here is one reason as expressed by a 
printer who sat next to us at a Typothete luncheon a few days 
ago: “TI find that my business has changed so much that the 
machinery and the type I bought a few years ago do not seem 
to fit it at all. The presses are either too large, or too small, 
or too slow, or have too few rollers. The folding machines do 
not make the right kinds of folds. And I simply can not get 
the kind of workers I used to have.” 

How many of our readers are in the same fix? We believe 
more than will be willing to acknowledge the facts. Their 
customers have developed and want a different class of print- 
ing, and new customers have been taken on without thought as 
to how their work fitted the plant. Additional machinery has 
been bought without proper consideration of the existing and 
probable future conditions. The consequence is extra cost 
because of waste time in trying to adapt the material and 
machinery to the new condition. 

The remedy! ’Tis truly said that a man should not point 
out a fault unless he is prepared to suggest a remedy. Here 
it is: Begin at once to get rid of all the obsolete equip- 
ment which does not fit your present business and which handi- 
caps production. Replace some of it with the kind that is 
suitable. Then go out into the market and sell the kind of 
work you are best fitted to produce. Do not say that you can 
not, for that only proves you are ignorant of the kind of work 
you are equipped for and need an expert to show you. 

There is a market for every possible product of a printing 
plant and it can be sold at a profit if you make a strong enough 
effort. Of course you must know what it costs you and be 
prepared to show your prospect just how he may use it to his 
advantage; but that is what you are in business for. 
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Always keep in mind that the biggest end of any business is 
the selling of the goods. This may be done either before or 
after they are made, but you certainly can not stand still or 
sit down and wait for the buyers to find you and decide to use 
the kind of product you can produce to the best advantage. 
When the customer sells himself he usually wants the sales- 
man’s commission and then some. 

Standing still in business means higher cost of production, 
higher cost of selling, keener competition, lower profits, and 
finally dry rot and collapse. The cost is great, but it is your 
own fault if you have to pay it. 


Using a Time Table 


Have you ever tried using a time table in handling your 
plant? Have you ever tried carefully scheduling each job as 
it comes in and writing out a time table for its trip through the 
plant? If not you have missed an interesting experience. 

Oh, yes, it can be done and the job will come through on 
time if the time table is correctly made. Suppose the railroads 
tried to run their trains as you run jobs through your plant. 
They have just as much variety. They never know exactly 
how many tons of freight or how many passengers there will 
be for any trip until it is time to start, yet all business is taken 
care of. Yes, more cars are added and some passengers have 
trouble in getting seats, but that only corresponds to a little 
overtime or an extra hand in your plant. 

The railroad succeeds in carrying out its time table because 
it takes time to carefully plan it in advance, leaving certain 
openings for special occurrences which can not be foreseen. 
You can do the same. The railroad revises its schedules from 
time to time, and so can you, but it never throws aside the 
time table to handle a special train. 

Running according to schedule means running at the mini- 
mum cost and getting the maximum efficiency, which also 
means making the greatest possible profits. Waiting until you 
see the last job going to press before advertising for more work 
and going after orders is not running according to a time table, 
and the results are lost time and lowered profits. Throwing 
into the shop a lot of rush orders with “ drop everything else 
and get these right out,” is not running according to the time 
table and will bring the usual result of a wreck. 

Every morning, or every evening for the next day, there 
should be a time table made out showing the schedule of the 
work in hand, and each foreman should have a copy of the 
part referring to his department. It should show not only the 
forms which are expected to go through that day but the exact 
time they are to go through, giving both starting and stopping 
time. Any breakdown in the time schedule should be at once 
reported to the superintendent, with the cause, and he can at 
once decide whether to side-track the derelict job or to send 
the next job over a different route. 

A properly prepared time table followed to the letter will 
increase production and reduce cost. 


Efficiency 


We have heard much of efficiency during the past twelve 
to eighteen months of depression from which we are rapidly 
emerging, but the following description of what efficiency 
really is so fully fills the bill that we just can not help quoting 
it: “Efficiency is the prevention of waste, not of money 
alone, but of thought, time and effort — the tools with which 
money is made.” 

Too often the word efficiency calls up visions of stop 
watches and time-checking systems only, and the fact that it 
is waste and unproductive effort which is making the trouble 
is lost sight of. 

Old methods of working are retained, old machines are kept 
running, money and thought are spent in devising schemes to 
get a little more product from these old methods and machines, 
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and time and thought are wasted in this futile effort to avoid 
doing something original and really productive. 


Today no sane printer will deny that distribution of used 
type is the most costly waste in the composing room, even 
though he may not believe it is cheaper to throw it away and 
make new. No sane printer will deny that if he could have 
all new type in every form going to press the time for make- 
ready would be reduced to a small fraction of what it is now 
in most printing offices, though he may not be willing to admit 
it is possible to achieve the abolition of this waste. The fact 
that some printers have actually accomplished the efficiency 
of eliminating distribution and makeready to a very large 
degree fails to affect many printers who have not done s0. 
The latter waste words and thought in arguing the matter, 
while the former have achieved greater efficiency by putting 
the improved methods into practice. 

Too much of the efficiency of today is imaginary and unde- 
veloped because the men who should see that it is put into 
actual practice are busy wasting time and thought in disputes 
as to the way to become efficient. Paper efficiency, as one has 
aptly called it, is a very costly matter in any business, but 
particularly so in a printing plant. With the reports from all 
over the country showing average production as only fifty 
to sixty-five per cent and the hour costs relatively high in pro- 
portion to the actual wages paid, it is time we as printers took 
enough interest in the matter to investigate the real cause and 
increase the real efficiency to something like eighty to ninety 
per cent, either by the elimination of non-productive opera- 
tions or the reduction of the overequipment. 

Business is improving rapidly, and naturally in a few 
months prices will stiffen, but the printer who is comparing 
his records with those of 1920 will have to wake up and realize 
that not for a long time, if ever, will there be such a plethora 
of orders in a seller’s market. Therefore every one must 
adjust his thoughts and actions to present conditions and rate 
his efficiency by the actual data and not by theory. Times are 
better, business is fairly good, prices are not necessarily low; 
costs, however, are much higher than they should be, because 
of the lack of true efficiency such as will come from the elimi- 
nation of wasteful methods and obsolete machinery. 





WATCH YOUR PERCENTAGES 


Experience has shown that but few business men have 
learned to figure profit correctly. Remember that twenty per 
cent added to the cost does not yield twenty per cent profit. 
Profit is properly figured on sales, and to make a twenty per 
cent profit you must add twenty-five per cent to cost. 

Keep the following schedule before you and you will find it 
worth many dollars in the course of a year. 


per cent profit on selling price. 
per cent profit on selling price. 
per cent profit on selling price. 
per cent profit on selling price. 
per cent profit on selling price. 
per cent profit selling price. 
per cent profit selling price. 
per cent profit selling price. 
per cent profit ing price. 
per cent profit price. 
per cent profit price. 
per cent profit price. 
per cent profit price. 
per cent profit on selling price. 
per cent profit on selling price. 
per cent profit on selling price. 
per cent profit on selling price. 
per cent profit on selling price. 

profit on selling price. 

profit on selling price. 

profit on selling price. 

profit on selling price. 


per cent added to cost 
4 per cent added to cost is 
per cent added to cost is 
4 per cent added to cost is 
per cent added to cost is 
per cent added to cost is 
4 per cent added to cost i 
per cent added to cost i 
per cent added to cost i 
per cent added to cost is 
4, per cent added to cost i 
per cent added to cost is 
per cent added to cost i 
per cent added to cost i 
per cent added to cost i 
per cent added to cost i 
per cent added to cost i 
per cent added to cost i: 
per cent added to cost i 
per cent added to cost i 
per cent added to cost 
per cent added to cost is 42% . : 
per cent added to cost is 4414 profit on selling price. 
per cent added to cost is 46 per cent profit on selling price. 
per cent added to cost is 4714 per cent profit on selling price. 
per cent added to cost is 50 per cent profit on selling price. 
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The Ecole Estienne, the Paris Municipal 
Printing School 


How the French Train Expert Printers by Sidestepping Apprenticeship 
BY FRANCIS MILTOUN 


F all that is best in French life, manners 

and customs three things stand supreme — 

ei French thought, French cookery, French 

key fashions. And French thought, as expressed 

“| by the printed word, is the chief of these. 

On this is based the foundation of the Paris 

} Municipal School of Printing — of les arts 

= et industries du livre — the Ecole Estienne. 

There are two methods of learning a trade — by serving an 

apprenticeship or by going to a technical school. The appren- 

ticeship question is one that has been given an incontrovertible 

setback in France by the war. Almost 

any able and intelligent grown boy, with- 

out experience, without any special avo- 

cation, may immediately get employment 

in a machine shop, a paper mill, a cotton 

factory or a printing office, and draw a 

weekly pay envelope fatter by three 

times than that which his father, an 

expert workman or artizan of the old 

school, drew a dozen years ago, say three 

years before the crime of Serajevo set 
the world aflame. 

The technical school per se in France, 
as distinct from the high school, the col- 
lege or the university, is not commonly 
thought to rank so high as in some other 


countries — in America or Germany, for mm Vy 


instance. Probably it doesn’t, generally, 
but it is very good at that, and an occa- 
sional one ranks very high. One of these 
is the French Forestry School at Nancy, 
which is just now paying much attention 
to the possibility of growing pulpwood 
in France and in the French colonies for 
paper manufacture, thus freeing France 
from the tutelage of high exchange countries and keeping 
capital at home for the development of French industries. 

Another, absolutely unique, is the Ecole Estienne — the 
printers’ school — of the city of Paris, founded in 1873, get- 
ting into its full stride in 1889 and today housed in a specially 
built and equipped edifice alone of its kind in adequateness, 
equipment and efficiency in all the world. 

The name it bears perpetuates that of an old French family 
of erudite printers of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
— Robert Estienne (1503-1559) and his son, Henri Estienne 
(1528-1598). The former was the author of the “ Trésor de 
la Langue Latine,” and the latter, continuing the family tra- 
dition, of the “‘ Trésor de la Langue Grecque.” 

The result achieved by the education given at the Ecole 
Estienne is that when the student graduates he is a full-fledged 
printer, typefounder, engraver, lithographer or bookbinder — 
a master of the art of bookmaking, lacking only that super- 
education which comes from long experience at a profession, 
but at all events a finished product in himself. The school is 
only for young men, more’s the pity of it, considering what 
feminine needs are in France today, but that is a theme apart. 

The curriculum covers all phases of book production, 
except that of papermaking, but this, too, as to its historique, 
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is taught in something more than a mere text book or theo- 
retical manner. The chief courses comprise wood engraving, 
photoengraving, lithography, die-sinking and die-cutting, type 
designing, typefounding, composition, stereotyping and elec- 
trotyping (which the French call galvano-plastie), printing 
and bookbinding. 

For a grasp of the raison d’étre of the Ecole Estienne we 
must revert to the well recognized economic conditions which 
during the last century, and notably so in the last quarter cen- 
tury, have so greatly changed and so rapidly developed along 
lines hitherto unthought of in France, and which since the war 
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Specimens of Work Done by Students at the Ecole Estienne. 


have practically lost all shred of relationship or similarity 
to what had been known before in the history of industry. 

Since the gradual disappearance of the apprentice system, 
concurrent with the fading away of the old guilds and corpora- 
tions and their widely radiating influences of comradeship and 
solidarity, it has been obvious that some new method of recruit- 
ing artizans and professional labor in the printing trades must 
be brought into being in order that the industry might not 
decay through lack of skilled workmen. 

Usually the printers’ devil— or “ nigger,” as the French 
call him — picked up what he could of the craft between his 
deviling occupations. If he had aptitude he arrived, without 
even a recognized apprenticeship, at a greater or lesser degree 
of competence and learned the whole business after a fashion, 
or rather after his own fashion, or if possessed with a certain 
facility or predisposition he became a compositor or a press- 
man in a more nearly complete manner. A strict apprentice- 
ship did little more, unless the individual was of a superior 
timber. 

The Ecole Estienne is but one of seven professional schools 
conducted by the Paris municipality and was founded to give 
complete practical instruction in all that pertains to the indus- 
trie du livre, with the idea that the base of the instruction 
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would serve the future specialist workman, foreman or super- 
intendent of a publishing plant as a starting point for his future 
advancement in his chosen profession. 

Every student of the Ecole Estienne — from ninety to one 
hundred each term — receives a general theoretical and edu- 
cative instruction in all that bears upon the making of books 
and at the same time a special technical instruction in that 





M. Decour, Director of the Ecole Estienne 


branch thereof which he may have selected as the one he 
wishes to follow — engraver, printer, bookbinder. 

The son of a publisher who wishes to fit himself to succeed 
to the conduct of the family enterprise is at liberty to pass a 
certain prescribed time in each department of the school, but 
on graduation he is granted only a certificate of theoretical 
instruction, not the regular certificate of capacity as having 
successfully embraced all that may be taught in one or more 
specialties. 

The school buildings contain ten classrooms and fifteen 
ateliers or working departments, together covering all the many 
phases of book publishing — all except advertising, which art, 
in its mth degree, is something distinctively and nationally 
American, though admittedly the fault of American publishing 
lies in the deficiencies of distribution. There the French, 
though proceeding along conventional, traditional lines, excel; 
they beat us to it, as may be said colloquially. 

The professors and instructors of the Ecole Estienne are 
men chosen as the best in their art; the students have always 
at their disposition a practical man who can guide them, give 
them advice and show them in a practical way wherein they 
are wrong and how to make it right by adhering to the best 
traditions of French book production, at the same time keeping 
pace with progress —“ adapting,” as their slogan is, rather 
than “ adopting.” 

As before stated, all that appertains to the printing and 
finishing of a book, except the manufacture of paper, is done 
here, the output equaling, often excelling, that of the regular 
print shop and publishing house, though not competing there- 
with. The output, save for certain inspired commissions, is 
entirely for the account of the Paris municipality — memorial 


volumes, official invitation cards, programs, engraved souvenir 
etched plates, and the like, with an occasional more preten- 
tious work cataloguing recently acquired art treasures, etc, 
Of course, this does compete in a way with the established 
industry, but to a very minor extent. However, as the reve- 
nue of the school goes to reduce running costs, the general 
consumer —in this case the taxpayer — profits in the long 
run, and the industry as a whole benefits by being able to draw 
upon the graduating or fourth class for expert labor, instead 
of hiring apprentice labor. . 

Themes or compositions are set for the various classes, 
each student treating the subject as he may best see it or have 
the capacity to execute it. His interpretation as to the use of 
type faces, paper and format may win him a scholarship, The 
school policy thus stands primarily for keeping up artistic, 
traditional and technical standards. 

Instruction is entirely gratuitous, classes being held from 
8 A.M. to 6 P.M.—no eight-hour regime here! The midday 
meal is taken at the school. The full course is four years, from 
September to July, including the circulus of the second year, 
when students work first in one department and another, until 
all departments have been taken in logical sequence. The 
Ecole Estienne, the printers’ school of Paris, is the model of 
its kind. 





GOD’S IN HIS HEAVEN 


Frank Farrington’s Business Talks 
All rights reserved. 


We might look a long way for a business motto without 
finding one any better than that quotation from Browning’s 
“Pippa Passes”: “God’s in His Heaven, all’s right with 
the world.” 

That’s a pretty good thing to come back to after reading 
a newspaperful of accounts of all the devilish things that have 
happened and that might have happened. 

We spend a lot of time worrying about things that never 
come to pass. In fact, most of the things we worry about 
never do happen. 

I suppose the point is that the one thing that goes wrong 
attracts more attention than the ninety-nine that go right. 

That is logical enough too, because it is the unusual that 
arouses our interest; which should be sufficient evidence that 
crime and disaster and financial distress are not the rule or we 
would not give them so much thought. 

Let’s get this into our minds: After all, the world is a 
pretty good place to live, and it is full of the kind of people 
we like to associate with, and we get a great many pleasures 
out of it. 

If things go wrong in business now and then it is not 
remarkable. It would be more remarkable if nothing ever did 
go wrong. And if nothing ever went wrong, we would not 
have so much appreciation of things going right. 

Don’t you find life growing monotonous when everything 
runs along month after month perfectly smoothly — no excite- 
ment — nothing of tragedy in every day’s affairs? 

We need to have our equilibrium upset now and then to 
keep us from falling asleep on the job. We need to be quite 
wrought up with the thoughts of what may happen to us, in 
order to stir us to the action that will save us. 

When do we feel most thankful; when we have been pre- 
served from an impending disaster, or when there has been 
no thought of calamity? Thankfulness is a splendid quality 
to develop, along with a determination to win through, but 
with no threat of trouble we develop no fine qualities. 

So let’s take the bitter with the sweet and be thankful we 
have battles to fight and the strength to fight them. 





Less suspicion and more cooperation will insure advance- 
ment for all of us.—Mason’s Monthly. 
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BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Motor Brush Sparks 

An operator asks how to prevent sparking of motor brush. 

Answer— If the commutator of the motor sparks, or if it 
is black with carbon dust instead of a bright copper color, it 
should be cleaned with a bit of very fine flint paper (sand- 
paper). Do not use emery paper. While the motor is run- 
ning hold the flint paper on the surface of the commutator 
where the brush touches. This will cause the dirt to disappear 
and in some cases will give more regularity to the motor speed. 
If the brushes wear down they should be replaced before they 
become too short. 


Mouthpiece Heater Fuse Blown 


An operator writes to the effect that the electric pot on 
the machine he is operating does not cast, even when turned 
to high. He asks the remedy. 

Answer.—The reply to this letter was given by telephone 
and was effective, as the operator had only to replace the heater 
fuse in the panel box. As other causes are sometimes present, 
we quote the instruction book for linotype electric pots, page 
59: “Fuse N, Fig. 4, is in the mouthpiece and throat heater 
circuit only, and if this fuse blows it indicates a ground in this 
circuit. The heaters, their terminals, the rheostat or the lead 
wires may be grounded and must be located and replaced or 
repaired, by proceeding as in locating a ground in the crucible 
heater circuit.” It sometimes happens that a temporary ground 
is present, and when replacing a new fuse the circuit is no 
longer grounded and mouthpiece and throat heat is again 
established. 

Slugs Show Fins on Bottom 


Slugs are received occasionally which tear through the 
envelope in which they are sent. We suggest that they be 
sent by parcel post, as then the postage is less and it is pos- 
sible to wrap the slugs more securely. One inquiry relating 
to this condition explained only the fact that the machine gave 
no trouble except the very pronounced fin at the foot of the 
slug, and our advice was asked regarding this. 

Answer.— From the extent of the fin and its appearance we 
judge that there is no remedy. The mold body and cap adja- 
cent to mold cell must be badly rounded off, evidently due to 
abrasion of edge from some instrument harder than brass rule. 
Occasionally we find that an operator does not know it is harm- 
ful to the mold to scrape it with a steel instrument, especially 
so where the instrument touches but one edge at a time. We 
suggest that operators see that the back mold wiper is kept 
in an unglazed condition. The felt or felts, as the case may 
be, should be examined occasionally to see that they are not 
smooth, for in such a state the wiper can not readily keep back 
or front of mold wiped clean. Do not use a vegetable oil on 
the felts of the back mold wiper, as it tends toward tinning 
surface of mold. Operators who examine back of mold and 
find adhering particles of metal may safely scrape off this 
metal with a piece of brass rule. Hold the rule so that it 


covers both body and cap of mold, and do not scrape edge of 
either part separately, for notwithstanding the extreme hard- 
ness of a mold, the scraping of the edge will in time tend to 
slightly round off the corners, and for good work corners must 
be kept free from the rounded condition. 


Knife Sharpened by Local Machinist Gives Trouble 


A Missouri operator by forgetting to change a right-hand 
knife succeeded in having a small nick in it, which happened to 
come just where a rib is trimmed. He sent it to a local machin- 
ist to have it ground out, and now the slugs do not trim as they 
should. From the description furnished — he did not send a 
slug for examination — it appears that the knife digs into the 
slug. He asks for suggestions. 

Answer.—As a general rule, a machinist in a small town has 
not the facilities for grinding front knives for a machine. 
When one knife needs grinding send both to the nearest agency, 
if they can be spared long enough. If not, make a request for 
a pair to use while the knives are being ground. The loaned 
knives may be applied and used until your knives are returned 
to you. A nominal charge is made for the use of the knives, 
which is to cover the damage they usually sustain. 


First Elevator Hangs in Descending 


A West Virginia operator writes: “You have given us 
valuable help in one or more instances when we were having 
difficulty with our linotype, and we are again coming to you 
with our troubles. On a machine recently installed the first 
elevator in descending hangs on the left vise jaw when setting 
thirteen-em or narrow measure. Cleaning the jaw with gaso- 
line gives a temporary relief in most cases, but the elevator 
soon hangs again and it is necessary to strike the top of it 
with the hand to force it down to release the automatic stop. 
Inserting a thin piece of cardboard under the edge of the slide 
upon which the jaw is fastened gives some relief, but at times 
the elevator will catch anyhow. The slide seems to have plenty 
of play, and we notice that when the mold slide comes forward 
the mold, or mold dummy in one case, strikes the vise jaw and 
moves it forward slightly. We wonder if this might cause the 
trouble, for at times it seems to be all right and then it will go 
wrong again. We are at a loss to know just how to remedy 
this trouble permanently, and any suggestion from you will be 
greatly appreciated.” 

Answer.—We suggest that you try a line without the line 
stop in elevator, and repeat the test for a short while and note 
if a stop occurs. Then place the line stop in proper position 
and test again. Be sure the stop is in proper place under 
clamp. Sometimes this part if pressed out is not put back in 
its proper place and it causes this kind of stop. It may be pos- 
sible that the back jaw of the first elevator is bent toward the 
front. This curve would catch only when the vise jaw was 
set for short measures. Examine back jaw for mark made by 
corner of mold. Any forward deflection will bind on vise jaw 
when setting short measures. 
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Elevator Back Jaw Damaged 


A southern Iowa operator writes that recently on begin- 
ning work he found the first line he sent away would not enter 
the jaws of the first elevator. Believing it was due to metal in 
jaws or to spring pawls, he opened the vise and found upon 
examination that the jaw suffered a deflection from the mold 
side of jaw. As the damage was beyond his skill to repair, he 
had to order a new one. He wants to know how the trouble 
came about. A very prominent mark appears on the back of 
the jaw as though received from corner of mold. 


Answer.—The mark on the back of the jaw doubtless was 
from the mold, due probably to advancing when timed wrong 
with the mold-disk pinion or perhaps to where the cams were 
started when the pinion was not back on the flange pin. For- 
getfulness or carelessness on the part of the operator results 
in quite an expensive bruise to the elevator back jaw. Occa- 
sionally, if the deflection is not extensive, the curve produced 
in the jaw can be beaten out by carefully pounding on the oppo- 
site side of the bruise with a pig of metal. 


Lower Lug of Matrices Bruised 


A Vermont operator encloses several matrices in a letter, 
and asks the cause of the defective lower lugs, suggesting that 
the damage is done in the distribution. 


Answer.—We note the small bruises on both lower lugs on 
one matrix, but on the other just a slight mar on front lower 
lug. It is possible that the rubbing of the back lower lug is 
not caused in the distributor at all. It appears to be due to 
impact with the back rail of the line delivery channel. Exam- 
ine the right end of the rib of the back rail of the delivery 
channel. This rib supports the line in auxiliary position. If 
a line is sent up with undue force the left-end matrix, if slightly 
elevated, will strike this rib; if a thin matrix, it may bend 
it. However, if it is a thick one it will only mar the side of 
the lug as shown. You can locate the cause of wear by dis- 
tributor screws if you will send a number of matrices into the 
distributor box, throw off belt and turn screws slowly, holding 
a light so that you can see just where the lower front lug 
touches when the lift raises it. If the lift cam has been 
attached to the screw in wrong position it may cause the matrix 
lug to rub against thread of screw. 


How to Polish Spacebands 


A Michigan operator asks how to polish the spacebands on 
his machine. It appears that one of the operators rubs the 
spacebands in a circular manner. Incidentally he asks us to 
describe the cleaning of matrices and magazine. 


Answer.—Spacebands are rubbed on both sides, the long 
way of the grain on a smooth piece of non-resinous wood. 
The wood is sprinkled with dry graphite. The rubbing of the 
spaceband not only polishes the sleeve and wedge, but leaves 
a coating of graphite which acts as a lubricant and has a ten- 
dency to prevent metal from adhering. Matrices are best 
cleaned by running them out of the magazine and placing them 
edgewise on a galley, usually in two rows. Their exposed 
edges are rubbed with a rubber ink eraser until they are bright. 
Then the magazine brush is used to polish the exposed edges, 
applying a small amount of graphite. This rubbing with the 
brush removes the particles of rubber at the same time. Then 
place an empty galley on the matrices, turn them over and 
clean opposite edges. Before cleaning the magazine, the chan- 
nel guard strip, the matrix locking strip and the pi tube 
entrance guide should be out, in order to facilitate the brush- 
ing out of the channels. Use the brush vigorously and see 
that the channels are free from dust before the work is con- 
sidered finished. The final operation in the cleaning of the 
magazine is to apply.a small amount of graphite to the brush 
and polish the channels. Be certain when this operation is 
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completed that no free graphite is visible in any channel, 
Before the matrices are run into the magazine remove the 
distributor box and clean each distributor screw by using a 
narrow strip of clean cloth wet with gasoline or wood alcohol, 
Have the screws running, hold the cloth in the thread of the 
screws and be sure when finished that no trace of oil or dirt 
is visible in the thread of screws. 


Alignment Imperfect 


A Minnesota publisher submits a clipping from his paper 
and several matrices to show the condition of the lower lugs. 
The alignment of the characters in auxiliary is not regular, 
and he asks the reason for this. 


Answer.—The bruised condition of the lower front lug of 
the matrices was not done in the machine. The damage was 
done with a hammer or other instrument by some one who 
failed to realize how necessary it is to keep the underside of 
the lower front lug of the matrices free from bruises and wear, 
All matrices so bruised should be thrown away, as they can 
not be made to align in auxiliary position. The attention of 
the operator should be called to the condition of the matrix 
lugs, and he should be warned against any attempt to swell 
the lugs to correct the sheared condition resulting from tight 
lines. 


Why Send Away Tight Lines? 


An operator sends a number of matrices which have bruised 
and mashed lower back lugs. He asks what damages the mat- 
rices in this manner and how further losses can be avoided, as 
the replacing of the matrices with new ones is quite an expense. 

Answer.—The matrices consisted of lower-case characters 
and points, four hyphens, one comma and an assortment of 
small letters. All of these have the characteristic bruise on 
the lower back lug, which points to the sending in of tight lines. 
The actual damage is done by the rib of mold keeper coming 
in contact with the lug of the slightly elevated matrix on right 
end of line. The matrix on the right end of line assumes its 
abnormal position when the first elevator jaws descend, carry- 
ing the line between the vise jaws, and the last matrix is held 
slightly upward owing to friction with the right vise jaw. The 
advancing mold shears or smashes the lug which is too high to 
enter freely into groove of mold keeper. We presume that the 
operator is working on newspaper matter of the usual column 
width. In such a case he can easily avoid the damage of mat- 
rices by the simple method of setting the assembler slide finger 
about six points less than the column width and by not sending 
away a line which causes the star wheel to stop. It will be 
noted that no other suggestion is offered except that of avoid- 
ing overset lines, as we consider this careless habit of operators 
one of the crying evils in connection with the running of a 
machine. 


LIVE MATTER FOR THE PRINTER 
BY OLIVER BUSWELL 





When we are in the way we are seldom on the way. 

A man with a chicken heart can’t very well talk turkey. 

For years Gutenberg kept it a secret that he was in the 
printing business — but he wasn’t as successful in this as some 
printers are today. 

A “bold-faced” man may be tolerated but not a “ two- 
faced ” man. 

The “ proof of the pudding” is all very well, but a proof 
from a pi is impossible. 

Who says the Mississippi printers are talking hard times? 
There is still “ jack ” in Jackson — their “ capital,” you know. 

The young fellow who was caught stealing type ome a 
leased, The judge said it wasn’t enough to make a “ case. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 


632 Sherman street, Chicago. 


Solve Your Problems and Enjoy Them 

A very prominent man, one who is traveling all over the 
United States and speaking continually, because of his influence 
and experience, stated recently that the life of business is in 
solving the difficulties and problems that are connected with 
it. He said the active business man expects to find on his desk 
each morning a number of hard and knotty problems which he 
must solve, and if he is a keen business man and a fighter he 
enjoys that part of his work. 

We have often pointed to the newspaper publishing busi- 
ness, whether in its larger aspects or in relation to the smaller 
community publications, as a right good “hoss race.” And 
we believe that the owner, proprietor, publisher, manager, 
reporter or foreman of a publication who looks upon it as such 
finds zest and pleasure in the game, and gets most out of it. 

“Every day in every way ” the newspaper business is full 
of problems and hard knocks. Thousands of times the pub- 
lisher becomes disgusted with the business and wishes he were 
in something else. If he were, he would find perhaps not so 
many hard problems, but problems just as disconcerting, and 
leaving him more helpless. 

If the publisher can get himself into the frame of mind to 
consider his business as a “ hoss race ” or a game to be fought 
and won, he should be sport enough to enjoy it while he is 
striving, and then experience the joys of relaxation when he 
is able to quit his desk and think of other things. Hard and 
quick decisions are the rule in the newspaper game, and the 
man who can make them, who can run the ends, plunge through 
the line, or block the other fellow’s goal kick should feel it 
exhilarating and developing every time he does it, while he 
need not be discouraged or downhearted if the other fellow 
scores on him once in a while. 


Can Sentiment Curb Newspapers? 

Press dispatches the first of the year tell of a movement 
started by women of Los Angeles, California, the object of 
which is to “lift the standard of daily newspapers in southern 
California.” Newspapers will be urged to abandon the mod- 
ern form of “ banners ” and “ streamers ” across front pages, 
calling attention to crime and moral delinquencies. It is stated 
that organizations numbering in membership more than 
300,000 have taken an interest in the movement. These 
organizations include chambers of commerce, boards of edu- 
cation, bar associations, women’s clubs, men’s clubs, merchants’ 
and manufacturers’ associations, municipal leagues, parent- 
teachers’ associations, realty boards, moving-picture associa- 
tions, federations, societies, etc. 

lt may be that such a movement may dam up the stream 
of public interest and prevent the cry of newsboys of the most 
Sensational things to sell their wares. It may be the news- 
Papers have gone too far in misjudging the public and that a 
reaction like that which set in against the dealers in liquor 
will finally make a change. But it will never do it while cir- 


Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


culation builders are purchased for their high power and speed, 
nor while it is the vogue for big newspapers to boast and play 
up their circulation prestige as to numbers above any and 
every other consideration. Some of our newspapers may be 
so vile and rotten that they would clog up the sewers of a big 
city — and their circulation may be sold for that very use 
rather than to benefit their advertising — but they will always 
hide behind the claim that they are giving the public what the 
public will buy, just as some of the movies cater to moral 
laxity, and as liquor venders justify themselves in providing 
refreshment and stimulant for a price that is not very difficult 
to get. 

Newspaper making will be determined in the future, as in 
the past, by public sentiment and support, but perhaps public 
sentiment may be directed to some extent by civic organiza- 
tions of broader view and noble purpose. Let us hope so. 


Suggesting Community Service 


A suggestion for good community service may be in the 
direction of encouraging home-building and home-owning. 
Newspapers can and should have a large part in such a pro- 
gram. Home-owning and home-building is the surest antidote 
for socialism and communism. It will banish the I. W. W. 
and stop the radical who wants everybody else to divide prop- 
erty with him. Home-building and home-owning sentiment 
may be fostered by the newspaper and then substantially 
backed by having knowledge of means whereby the family of 
small means may get a home. Oftentimes the heads of obscure 
families may think it impossible to even get a start toward 
owning a home. But, if encouraged to habits of thrift and 
the saving of a few hundred dollars, the family might make 
first payment on a lot or a home, the balance to be financed 
through local building and loan associations or through private 
means ready for such investment. The newspaper man can 
and should investigate such sources of capital for the aid of 
home-builders. Then by continuous comment he should make 
it plain that those of small means can and should begin the 
investment that will make them property-holding, tax-paying, 
church-supporting citizens. 

The idea of awarding silver cups or other trophies to news- 
papers showing the greatest community service is coming into 
vogue in state and district press associations. Competition is 
slight for such honors, owing to the uncertainty of what may 
be considered ‘‘ community service.” Every newspaper with 
any life or snap performs some community service all the time. 
But it is the outstanding, notable achievements along this line 
that will win prizes. May it not, therefore, be within the reach 
of every publisher to make his own community sit up and take 
notice when he sees going up on all sides new homes, which 
mean the stabilizing and forwarding of the home life of the 
community? 

Anarchy, radicalism and bolshevism are not easily pro- 
moted in a community of home-owners. 
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Standardization of Type Measurements 

We notice considerable discussion now springing up regard- 
ing the establishment of a standard “square” or “ folio” for 
measurement of legal publications in newspapers. To our 
mind there is no very good excuse for either. The line and 
the line rate should govern. Large papers base their charges 
for even display advertising on the agate line, which run four- 
teen lines to the inch. If the classified and legal publications 
are set in agate type, then why not make the legal charge so 


tain size of type. Of course, there would still be a complica- 
tion where the twelve-em column is used instead of the 
thirteen-em column, but this could be adjusted on the basis of 
the number of ems in a line and reduced to the inch basis just 
the same. 

At the present time there is some unfairness in most legal 
rates as applied to the larger papers. Many of such newspapers 
can not run the proceedings of the Board of Commissioners, 
for instance, because the rate fixed for county papers is too 
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The Store Is Ablaze With Thousands Of Radiant Gifts. Come 
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Striking two-page spread from eight-page holiday advertising circular issued by the Fair Store, of Beatrice, Nebraska. Note how the 
matter is equally balanced over the advertisement. Indeed, it would seem the writer of the copy worked with a plan of the advertisement 
before him and planned to fill each panel just so. As a matter of fact, that’s the only way to prepare an advertisement of this sort, if good 


results are expected. 


that it may be easily figured in agate type, or five-point? Also 
in six-point, seven-point, and eight? The usual and best read- 
ing body type is eight-point in size. Some States make that 
size type the standard of measurement, and require that notices 
printed in any other size of type shall be measured as the 
“ equivalent ” of eight-point. 

With such a standard the “ equivalent” is easily figured. 
As 195 ems of eight-point type make ten lines in a thirteen-em 
column, so 195 ems of any other size type may be figured. In 
six-point this would be 7% lines; in five-point, 614 lines; in 
seven-point, 814 lines; in nine-point, 115% lines (but who uses 
nine-point type nowadays for legals?). Thus those papers 
using the twelve-em column can also find the “ equivalent ” 
necessary in computing the ems, and not confuse the matter 
by counting words or squares or folios. 

If computed by the inch, there would be 175.5 ems of eight- 
point in the nine lines that make an inch of solid matter set 
thirteen ems wide; 312 ems of six-point solid; 420 ems of five- 
point solid, to the inch. Pay by the inch for each different 
size of type might then be computed as follows: 90 cents an 
inch for solid eight-point at 10 cents a line; $1.60 an inch 
of solid six-point; $2.16 an inch of solid five-point. This 
would be, if we have figured correctly, within a small fraction 
of the “ equivalent ” of the rate for each size of type. 

It would be so much easier and more convenient to have 
the line rate apply and measure it by the inch than to have a 
certain “ square” or “ folio” that is determined by one cer- 


low to pay the large papers their usual display rate, let alone 
their reader rate. However, if permitted to use five-point type 
and count this by the inch much of this unfairness would be 
eliminated and still the usual legal rate would apply to the 
smaller papers using six and eight point. 

And with the legal rate fixed at so much a line there would 
still be left the present uncertainty as to the “ fatness” or 
“leanness ” of the type used. Many papers use a six-point 
type that will run word for word with the eight-point type 
used in the same papers. Charging such type as six-point on 
the em basis is really unfair to the public. If some national 
authority can be created which will determine the number of 
ems to contain the alphabet of any given size of type, then this 
matter can be regulated also. We have heretofore discussed 
this possibility of fixing the width of the letters in the different 
sizes of type. If any national standard or scheme of measuring 
official matter is evolved, it must include a decision regarding 
the width or “ fatness ” of the type used. 





Pay yourself a salary if you are in the newspaper or print- 
ing business. If you haven’t the money Saturday nights to pay 
it, charge it up anyway. You must not forget you have not 
made any money on your investment in business until after the 
business has paid you the salary you could and ouglit to earn 
in any other business, as well as the interest on your invest- 
ment, depreciation on your plant and the insurance and taxes 
which are as inevitable as death itself. 
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Denison Review, Denison, Iowa.—Your special Christmas number, all 
brightened up with holiday illustrations and decorators, is excellent in every way. 

Junction City Union, Junction City, Kansas.— Both the ‘“ Dollar Day ” and 
“ Live Stock Show” special editions are humdingers. The advertising display 
is remarkably good, but not in the least superior to the clean and uniform print. 

Mosince Times, Mosinee, Wisconsin.—Your Christmas edition is very good, 
although it seems that something more appropriate could have been prepared 
to go with the Santa Claus illustration on the first page than the budget of 
the village board. Advertisements are quite well arranged and displayed, but 
not so attractive as they might have been if the same style of display type 
had been used throughout. The print is excellent. 

We are reproducing two pages from the eight-page (seven-column) circular 
issued during the holiday season by the Fair Store of Beatrice, Nebraska, which 
is representative of an exceptionally high grade of ad.-composition. As the 
work does not bear an imprint, we are unable to credit the capable printers 
who executed it. The display is quite strong, yet in good taste, the arrange- 
ment being simple and orderly. The print is just a trifle too pale on the copy 
we received, which affects our reproductions, yet our readers will be able to 
see and appreciate the excellence of the composition. 

Pitcairn Express, Pitcairn, Pennsylvania.— In view of the talent indicated 
by the arrangement and display of advertisements it would seem the need of 
good type faces would be apparent. We find some very old and badly worn 
faces in well set advertisements, and we find type faces in combination that 
look very bad indeed together. The crude block letter, and particularly the 
extra-condensed variety, is ugly. Attractive advertisements from such a type 
face are simply out of the question. ‘The print is rather bad, too, worn types, 
weak impression, battered tympan and insufficient ink each contributing a share 
of the responsibility. 

Western Star, Coldwater, Kansas.—Your “ Christmas Edition” is excellent, 
clean presswork and neat advertising typography being the most conspicuous 
good features. We regret that you should burden the otherwise attractive first 
page with display advertising; if it were not for the two ads. at the bottom the 
page would be a beauty. We have mentioned the neatness of the advertising 
display; it is also effective and forceful. That combination of qualities which 
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Well balanced first page of section 3 of the Christmas advertisin, 
special of the Denison (Iowa) Review. Note all the hand-set decks o 
the news headings are set full column width. 


at first may seem incongruous — neatness and strength — is achieved by sim- 
Plicity of display, abundant white space and harmonious types. The presence 
of large display in an advertisement does not necessarily have to violate neat- 
ness. Not a little of the paper’s attractiveness is due to the pyramiding of 
advertisements, which results in an orderly appearance throughout that can not 
obtain when advertisements are scattered over the different pages without any 
system whatever, 

_lroquois County Times, Watseka, Illinois—We consider your Christmas 
edition one of the best we have received. The uniform print is the most 
Praiseworthy detail, as it is black enough to be snappy looking and readable on 
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the small type without any smear whatever. The advertisements are strong 
without being gaudy and bizarre; they are the more effective by reason of the 
use of holiday illustrations and ornaments furnished by one of the several cut- 
service houses specializing in that service. (Names on request.) The weakness 
of most small-town newspaper advertisements is the infrequency with which 
cuts are used, yet almost every manufacturer of worth-while merchandise is 
only too glad to furnish dealers with cuts free of charge. 
THE FLORIDA ADVOCATE 
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A Beautiful Display of Fall and Winter 


MILLINERY 


Now Ready for Your Inspection 
A Call Will Be Appreciated 





MRS. D. H. FOLSOM 
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WAUCHULA, FLORIDA I-The Advocate Shop for Job Printing 












SPECIAL 


SUIT SALE 


for Men and Boys 


Now is the time to get that Fall and Winter Suit at a Bargain while 
we are offering them at Sale Prices. Nothing will be reserved, the 
entire stock of Men's and Boys’ Suits will be marked down in plain 

We have 400 Suits for you to make a i 

ational 
Griffon, Styleplus, Daddy Junior and Sonny Boy. 


Young Men’s French Serge Suits 


Very Smooth Rich 
Finish § 17. 95 Colors 
Two Models 
Young Men's Sport Mode! with belted back and the other plain back 
young Men's model. This 1s a wonderful value at this price and altogether 
8 most beautiful suit. 


Special Sale Prices on Shoes 


J. W. EARNET 


“The Quality Store’ Wauchula, Florida 














A page from the Florida Advocate, illustrating pleasing appear- 
ance resulting when one style of display type is consistently used. 
Note effectiveness of display, yet type is light face. Don’t neglect to 
consider orderly arrangement of pyramided advertisements. This paper 
won first prize in the newspaper contest in the State for past two years. 


Florida Advocate, Wauchula, Florida.— It is mighty nice of you to send us 
so many copies of the Advocate. It is nicer still to realize that, whether as a 
result of your own initiative or of our suggestions in this department, you pro- 
vide us with material to clinch one of our arguments. What’s the argument? 
It is, first, that bold type faces are not essential to effective advertisements. It 
is, second, that a variety of type faces are not essential to give individual 
advertisements sufficient distinction. It is, third, that a paper is handsomer 
and more inviting when one style of display is used throughout. Exhibit No. 1, 
which ought to conclude our case and win favorable action from a jury of 
open-minded publishers and printers, is a page from your paper herewith 
reproduced. We're not surprised your paper has won first prize in its class for 
the past two years in the statewide newspaper contest. ‘That fact reflects 
credit upon the judges, for we can not conceive of a better paper of the size 
and kind. You ask if you are keeping up with the times. We answer, indeed, 
you are ahead of them. Surprising, in view of the above, is the information 
contained in your letter, reading in part as follows: ‘‘ When the war came we 
gave up trying to keep competent printers in a country town, and for the past 
several years I have been the only man in the office, the work being done by 
girls I have trained. I get better service from them and they will do what is 
told them. I have a big strong girl to ‘man’ the Miehle. She will change a 
tympan as efficiently as any pressman and can make ready any ordinary form. 
In fact, I am seldom called upon to do anything about the press. The same 
is true of the linotype and jobwork, except the girls who do that work are not 
so big. It is true it requires close supervision, but is more satisfactory than 
punk printers who think that they know all there is to know and are therefore 
past learning.” 
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Henry Bulletin, Martinsville, Virginia—Your special Christmas edition Lassen Mail, Lassen, California— On your holiday special the print 
is indeed commendable. The print is excellent and the advertisements are well though not perfect, is the best feature. The first page makeup is very good, 
arranged and effectively displayed. The only fault of consequence is that the except for the two advertisements thereon. Advertisements are of varying 
different styles and shapes of types used together in some of the advertise- quality. The most common fault is weakness of effect, display being too smal] 
ments result in a displeasing appearance because of the lack of harmony that 


exists between the types. a ae 
Haxtun Harvest, Haxtun, Colorado.— Advertisements are the best feature Madam Baschi And Company pace Dec. 56 
of your December 14 issue, which went out with an especially attractive col- THE D AILY LEDGER- JOURNAI, 


ored cover. The fact that some of the advertisements on a page were dis- 
played in bold-face type and others in light-face type detracts from the paper’s 7g Yee Meer 285 ~_ a PAMIELD. OWS, WHDASDAY. NOVEMBER Fe? = 
appearance, and, in so doing, causes the advertisements to appear less attrac- 
tive individually than in reality they are. 
Cedar County News, Hartington, Nebraska.—A crackerjack paper, indeed, 
and you are justified in feeling proud of it. The first page is well balanced 
and interesting in appearance, even the short stories being given a good send-off 
by heads of adequate size. Advertisements are unusually effective in display, 
and even those where more than one style of display type is found are rather 
pleasing because of their excellence in other respects. They are decidedly 
snappy. Combination rule borders add to the striking effects created by the 
advertisements. 
Berwick Enterprise, Berwick, Pennsylvania.— On the whole the issue for 
December 15 is good. The top of the first page whets one’s expectancy for 
something unusual, but when we look at the lower part of the page and find 
it occupied mostly by want advertisements we are disappointed. Surely, they 
don’t look as bad as display advertisements would, but, nevertheless, the effect 
is not what it would be if the entire page were devoted to news matter. 
Advertisements are good and we are reproducing the especially attractive dis- 
play for the Bon Ton. 
Daily Ledger-Journal, Fairfield, lowa.—We reproduce the first page of your 
issue for November 29, the day before Thanksgiving. It is clever. Headed 
“Among the Turkey Biters,” each item on the page — save one — tells where 
some local person or family will eat turkey. Each of these items, as can be 
seen from our miniature reproduction of the page, is illustrated by a small cut 
of a gobbler. The exception among the items is headed “Also, There Will Be 
Devotions ”’ and it recites facts concerning the community services held at one 
of the churches. 
Williamsburg Times, Williamsburg, Ohio.—We note that, so far as the first 
page of the copy sent us is concerned, the name of the paper is ‘‘ Christmas 
Greetings,” for at the top of that page, where publishers are wont to carry 
the name of their publication, we find those words. Then, we do not find a 
date, but do find the paper is No. 1, Vol. 1, so, unless it is merely an extra for 
holiday advertising, we are up in the air. The execution is very good indeed, 
however, so we can excuse the departure, if, indeed, the edition is one, with 
respect to the questionable points mentioned. 
Thermopolis Record, Thermopolis, Wyoming.—We have seldom seen a spe- 
cial edition of a “‘ country” paper containing so many advertisements so uni- 
formly excellent as your thirty-page Christmas number. The display is strong, Here’s an idea for making your next Thanksgiving edition provoke 
but the fact that advertisements are simply arranged — and that few lines are a lot of favorable comment. It’s the first page of the Fairfield (lowa) 
brought out in big display — makes them neat, nevertheless. Whether of your Ledger-Journal. The items relate the plans of local people for spending 
own initiative or as a result of our suggestions, you have carried out our ideas turkey day and each item is illustrated — with a gobbler. One item at the 
in the standardization of one display style. All advertisements in the issue bottom is an exception; it announces the religious activities of the day. 
are set in Century, the bold being used for display and the light for body. 
Thus, there is an effect of unity and character about the paper that contributes both in relation to the size of advertisements and to the size of the body. 
individuality as well as beauty. Makeup, print — everything about the Record, Heald’s advertisement is a pronounced example. Such combinations of type 
in fact —is excellent. Two characteristic advertisements are reproduced. as found in the dance advertisement just above Heald’s can not result in pleas- 
ing effects. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
: name two type faces so unsuited’ to = 
[re meat Ron oem | together as the extended Cheltenham Bold an 
i “ss THE BON TON —- 7 the extra-condensed semiblock letter. Advertise- 
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Make yoar purchase early, 
much better the selection. 


The Thermopolis (Wyo.) Record is another paper that Jacoby-Byars Co. 
has seen the light. All advertisements are set in Century, ‘ 
a the bold being used for display and the light face for body. FURNITURE-- UNDERTAKING 

Neat advertisement from Berwick (Pa.) This advertisement was clipped from the big special Christ- Ba0d99237 
Enterprise, a good style for stores dealing in mas edition and, although it fairly brimmed with large ‘ 
high-grade apparel for women. Display, in advertisements, the policy of one display face was rigidly Another advertisement from the Thermopolis 
keeping with illustrations and character of busi- adhered to. As a consequence the paper has a character (Wyo.) Record, which would be improved if the 
ness, is chaste, white space contributing a lot of its own, one that will serve as a means of immediate itemized articles had been set in bold lower-case 
to the inviting appearance the advertisement has. _ identification. : or italic instead of in capitals. 
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HEN you produce a job like that, you can 
call yourself a printer.” The sales manager 
-<4| threw on the case a sample letterhead, beau- 
| tifully lithographed and embossed. My pride 
was stirred, and my answer was that of the 
true stereotyped form, “ Give me the outfit 
and the job’s done.” The sales manager was 
=} “spoofing” and I was “ bluffing,” but the 
talk which followed resulted in my buying certain things at 
the company’s expense for experimental purposes. 

This incident happened several years ago in a private job 
shop where I was chief cook, bottle washer and general facto- 
tum. The plant consisted of a small Jones-Gordon jobber, 
a stand of type, and such equipment as is required for turning 
out an ordinary line of work. It was indeed a very small plant, 
but I had very large ideas about the amount and quality of 
work it could produce. My employers were large wholesalers, 
and their territory covered more than half a State. When they 
learned that I could turn out other work, the size of the plant 
was increased and I was given a force of printers. But I am 
getting beyond my story. 

Exceptionally good embossing can be done on a small job 
press. The first effort may be an utter failure and the second 
attempt may be no better, but persistent effort sooner or later 
is rewarded. My first experiment was a five-color letterhead, 
but five-color jobs are not necessary for beginners. The cuts 
were ordered from a reputable engraving house, and included 
with this order was a solid-metal female embossing die. The 
embossing compound was. bought from a well known type 
supply house. 

At this juncture the style and the colors used do not enter, 
but we shall assume that the printing has been done and 
embossing is the next procedure. Lock the die in the chase 
in the approximate position occupied by the job. Place the 
locked die in the press and so fasten it that it will retain the 
same position during any subsequent operation of the press. 
This is to avert any chance of the form “ playing ” or sliding 
on the bed of the press. Be sure that the tympan is clean and 
of some tough, heavy material. I discovered that a tympan 
called “ Bullskin” was better for this purpose. Leave under 
the tympan the same packing you had when printing. Take 
an impression of the die. Remove the rollers. Take all the 
packing from under the tympan and replace it between the die 
and the bed of the press, being careful not to disturb the posi- 
tion of the die in registering relation with the impression on 
the tympan when the chase is again made fast on the press. 
Next glue the tympan to the platen, using only sufficient glue 
to cover the underside of the impression made on the tympan. 

While the glue is drying prepare the compound. For a 
mixing palette use a saucer, plate or piece of glass. Mix the 
compound thoroughly with water to the consistency of putty. 
Spread a portion of this mixture, about the thickness of a knife 
blade, on the tympan, just covering the impression. Cover 
this with an equal sized piece of onion-skin or French tissue 
Paper. Rub over the die the slightest amount of gasoline, 
lightly rubbing it off with a rag or with the fingers. This leaves 
a filmy coating. Now take an impression, and you have your 
male die. If the impression is not distinct, more compound 
may be placed over the parts, even the least fraction, covering 
it with a piece of tissue paper the same size, and turn the press 
over once more. 

It is now assumed that the die is satisfactory. Within a 
half hour, or as soon as the compound begins to harden, take 
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a sharp pocket knife and begin to cut down the rough edges, 
using care not to injure the surface of the die. By giving the 
male die a slightly convex surface you secure a sharper relief 
and prevent an impression around the edges due to severe 
squeeze. It takes from six to eight hours for the composition 
to set. The matter of adjustment and registration depends 
upon the skill of the pressman. I have made as many as thirty 
thousand impressions with one die and at the end of the run 
it was apparently unaffected. 

The compound is inexpensive and can be procured from any 
typefoundry; however, a good one can be made in the shop. 
Liquid glue and whiting, or prepared chalk, mixed to the con- 
sistency of putty and applied as I have directed, answers 
effectively. 

If one prefers to emboss work printed from type set in his 
own shop he will find the following process entirely satisfac- 
tory: For a letterhead, remove the type lines to be embossed 
and lock in a separate chase, being careful to fill in with leads 
and slugs to maintain accurate register with the original job. 
Take an impression on fine onion-skin paper and give it a coat 
of bronze or silver. This operation makes the letters opaque. 
Send this bronzed proof to an engraver and have a reverse 
zinc etching made and mounted on a metal base. Explain 
what it is for, and the engraver will make it the exact size of 
the proof. Then proceed as before directed. 

Do not use cheap paper and expect a good job. Use the 
better grade bond of twenty or twenty-four pound stock — 
preferably the latter. Best results are obtained from medium 
gothic or kindred faces. It is safer to avoid hairlines, although 
I have had considerable success with them. Buy your ink from 
the manufacturer and tell him what it is to be used for. He 
knows. If the ink is dull, a drop of varnish will brighten it. 
Do not attempt a heavy job, as the strain might be too great 
for the press. Embossing over bronze or silver gives the job a 
polished appearance. 

When one is familiar with the work embossing will be as 
easy as a two-color job. It is interesting, inexpensive and 
profitable. 





EXHIBIT OF WOOD ENGRAVINGS SHOWN 
IN CHICAGO 


The evening of Wednesday, January 10, proved a memora- 
ble time for those in Chicago who are interested in the graphic 
arts, for it marked the opening of the remarkable exhibit of 
wood engravings shown under the auspices of the Chicago 
members of the American Institute of Graphic Arts. The 
exhibit was selected from the collection of Burton Emmett, 
of New York, and was arranged to illustrate the different 
periods of wood engraving, from the earliest specimen, dated 
1423, of which a facsimile was shown, down to the work of our 
present-day masters. 

The exhibit was opened with an informal reception in the 
home of the Palette and Chisel Club, 1012 North Dearborn 
street, where the engravings were shown until the last of the 
month. A splendid address by Dr. Pierce Butler, curator of 
the Wing Foundation of the Newberry Library, added greatly 
to the occasion as well as to the educational value of the 
exhibit. As Dr. Butler so well stated, “Mr. Emmett has not 
selected a few extraordinary examples, overtowering peaks, as 
it were, but fair samples of workaday products for each period, 
to illustrate the ebb and flow, and still the gradual upward 
progress of the art of wood-cut illustration through its five 
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centuries of achievement,” and it is just this fact that makes 
the exhibit of such immense interest and value to the true lover 
or student of wood engraving. 

Other talks were made by Glen Scheffer, president of the 
Palette and Chisel Club; Fred S. Bertsch, of Bertsch & Cooper, 
who was really responsible for the exhibit being shown in Chi- 
cago at this time; Nicholas J. Quirk and John Larson. 

The Chicago members of the Institute are proud of this 
exhibit, as it represents their first effort, and it is hoped that 
it will prove to be but the beginning of many similar events. 
The Chicago Group, as it is known, has but recently been 
formed for the purpose of codperating wherever and whenever 
possible in the work of extending the stimulating influences of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 





CARDS POINT WAY TO IMPROVEMENT 
BY FRANK V. FAULHABER 


NY h@OTNT 7) HOSE in charge of the printing plant realize 
that it is advantageous to procure ideas and 
suggestions from others to bring about an 

‘4] improvement in the business. But many 

\i| disappointments have been experienced, for 

| various reasons, and the valuable informa- 

| tion has not been forthcoming to the extent 

=) possible. Some employees are timid; they 

hesitate to advance their suggestions because of the thought 

that they will not draw warranted recognition. Often they 

imagine that helpful ideas are not appreciated. Many times 

it is made too difficult for the employee to proffer his sugges- 

tions. In one industry, however, this problem has been solved, 

and daily cards are issued to individual! employees, who are 

requested to jot down such ideas and suggestions as may come 
to mind during the day. 

A similar procedure might profitably be followed in print- 
ing shops. Let cards be given to the men in the morning and 
collected at the close of the day’s work. Often ideas which 
may easily be forgotten suggest themselves and unless notes 
are made many valuable suggestions are lost. With report 
cards constantly before him, the employee need but write down 
his idea. And, lest employees be hesitant regarding a given 
suggestion, it is advisable to urge the submitting of every pos- 
sible hint which the men deem of value. 

By distributing these cards daily the printing shop will 
encourage its employees to send in suggestions. Naturally, all 
the men will want to do their share, so, of course, the cards 
serve as promptings to send in ideas. Having his card avail- 
able, the employee need not seek some out-of-the-way sug- 
gestion box. He appreciates the fact that ideas and suggestions 
are desired from him personally. 

The value of these daily cards is greater than may seem 
apparent at first thought. There are many things coming up 
daily in the printing shop to which attention should be called, 
the object, of course, being improvement, yet they pass on 
unnoticed. Consider, for instance, such matters as a faulty 
machine which is holding back the operator. A printer may 
work at that defective machine for days, because the trouble 
may seem too small to report. However, with his daily card 
before him there would be an impetus to record the trouble 
at its very beginning to forestall the possibility of its becoming 
worse. Thus, quick improvement is encouraged and unneces- 
sary restrictions on production removed. 

One employee may notice that a belt or pulley on another 
machine is faulty. Without these daily cards no one may 
think of reporting this matter, but now we have a prompting 
prod before us. The floor in the printing shop may be defec- 
tive; the suggestion on a card will remind the management 
that the floor needs attention. “ The windows need washing ” 
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—the hint speaks for itself. “We are usually most rushed 
around four o’clock.” The latter comment should prove val- 
uable to the executive in the printing plant when it is consid- 
ered an improvement might be effected. Then there are the 
many ideas about possibly increasing production. Can you not 
picture the possibilities here? The cards should be examined 
nightly, the important suggestions naturally to be given imme- 
diate consideration, while the others can be discussed once a 
week among those in authority in the printing plant. 





BE A “ONE-PRICE”’ PRINTER 
BY C. D. BECKMAN 


Time was when the price of a given suit of clothes varied 
widely with the ability of various customers to beat down the 
price at which it was originally quoted. Subsequently a few 
of the more progressive spirits in the industry decided to 
charge the same price to everybody for any given suit, and 
proceeded to impress their unusual policy upon the public by 
proclaiming their places of business to be “ One-Price Stores.” 
The public liked the idea, and gradually the old policy of a 
“ sliding scale of prices” for the same merchandise became 
practically defunct, until now only the lowest strata of retailers 
conduct anything other than a one-price business. 

All of this is prefatory to the statement that the printing 
buyer prefers to deal with a one-price printer, just as he pre- 
fers to buy his clothes and other merchandise at a one-price 
establishment. This may be rather difficult to believe, in view 
of his occasional exhortations to “ sharpen your pencil on this 
job — your price is way out of line,” but the fact of the matter 
is that his experience in buying from the average printer has 
taught him that the price originally quoted is not always the 
lowest price at which a job can be obtained. He is simply 
attempting to determine whether or not you are to be placed 
in the same category with those printers who invariably set 
their price a little higher than it should be, with a view to 
cutting it down later at the customer’s demand. 

If you will figure your costs accurately, add a conservative 
profit, and stand or fall on your original figures, you will not 
only run a much better chance of standing than of falling, but 
you will gain the respect and confidence of the customer —a 
mighty valuable asset in the securing of his future business. 

The time spent in haggling and beating down a price is a 
dead loss to the customer, and he will appreciate the privilege 
of dealing with a printer who quotes his best price first. 

Of course there is a certain class of buyers who will attempt 
to beat down a price, no matter how low they know it to be. 
This is the type of man that picks out the lowest bid received, 
calls up the printer who submitted it and tells him that he 
“ should like to give him the job, but there is another printer 
just a little lower — can’t you shave your price a little in order 
that I can give you this job, as I should like to do?” Trying 
to lower a printer’s price by referring to purely mythical com- 
petition is a practice all too common among this class of buy- 
ers, and often the printer who would have gotten the job 
anyway is bluffed into lowering his price to a point where he 
actually handles the business at a loss. The only safeguard 
against being bluffed out of all or part of your legitimate profit 
is to set a reasonable price on every job, and then stick to it. 

Once you gain a reputation as a one-price printer, you will 
find few customers attempting to beat down your prices, more 
business will come your way and your relations with your cus- 
tomers will be mutually more pleasant and satisfactory. On 
the other hand, once you get into the practice of lowering your 
prices on request, you will find it very difficult to convince yout 
customers that amy price you quote is not subject to reduction, 
and you have fallen into the same unbusinesslike rut with the 
clothing dealer who had to mark his prices up in order to be 
in a position to reduce them at the demand of his customers. 
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“The Type and Copy Computer’ 


Many ingenious devices have been designed for estimating 
the amount of copy required to fill a given space or the size of 
type required to fill that space with the copy on hand. Most 
of these systems are not entirely reliable, because they are 
based on the old method of counting so many words to the line 
or to the square inch, ignoring the difference in thickness of 
different type faces cast on the same point body. Word lengths 
also differ greatly, and any system based on averages will not 
be accurate in the majority of cases. 

“The Type and Copy Computer” measures every type 
face separately, counting individual letters and spaces instead 
of words. This system, therefore, is as nearly accurate as any 
that can be devised. Each chart contains the number of char- 
acters to the line in all lengths from five picas to thirty picas 
wide in all sizes of that particular type face from six-point to 
eighteen-point. Twenty-two of the most popular body-type 
faces are shown in the foundry type charts. Ten linotype 
faces are also shown and some twenty-five monotype faces are 
grouped as to sets, with line averages for each set, or size. 
There are several pages of other useful information for the 
typographer or layout man. 

The author of this useful system is S. A. Bartels, superin- 
tendent of the Fred Klein Company, Chicago, and instructor 
in typography at the Medill School of Journalism. The charts 
are printed on heavy ledger paper and bound in cloth in a handy 
volume 41% by 6 inches in size. The book is published by the 
author, S. A. Bartels, 5036 Winthrop avenue, Chicago. 


“Teaching Apprentices in the Printing Trade’’ 


The rapid extension of printing instruction in the public 
and vocational schools and the development of apprentice 
training departments in the larger printing plants has brought 
with it the problem of training instructors to carry on the 
work. The value of trade instruction in schools has usually 
been underestimated because the instructors too often do not 
know how to teach. They are usually craftsmen who are inex- 
perienced at teaching and have not the faculty of imparting 
knowledge, which faculty comes from specialized training. 
This has been true of instructors in printing as well as of those 
in other trades. 


Moreover very little literature on the subject has been 
available. Realizing this need the United Typothete of Amer- 
ica has been at work for some time past working out a system 
of apprentice training, bearing in mind the needs of.both the 
instructor and the student. The present volume instructs the 


teacher in the principles and practices of his new occupation, 
eliminating the wasteful trial and error method of learning to 
teach. The book sets forth sound principles of pedagogy, and 
focuses these principles upon the instruction that is being 
given in one trade, printing. It is thus of a specific as well as 
a practical nature, ‘and puts the work of teaching the apprentice 
on a real efficiency basis. 


This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 





Emphasis has been laid upon the careful analysis of the 
trade as a basis for teaching it, and the analysis of the printing 
trade into groups, units and lessons is clearly presented. Then 
follows a discussion of the methods of teaching, laws of learn- 
ing, forming trade habits, developing trade judgment, instruc- 
tion devices, characteristics of a lesson, lesson planning, and 
getting students’ interest. One of the most valuable chapters 
deals with the grading or rating of students in printing —a 
matter that has always perplexed trade teachers. After dis- 
cussing the various rating schemes in use in school work gen- 
erally and the principles underlying the subject, a practical 
form of measuring scale is presented with instruction for adapt- 
ing it to any unit in printing in order to ascertain the profi- 
ciency of the student or apprentice in terms readily intelligible 
to him, to his employer and to his parents. This grading 
schedule conforms with the best ideas that have recently been 
advanced in the matter of trade test and vocational psychology. 
A careful study of this manual and the application of the prin- 
ciples and suggestions contained in it will raise the efficiency 
of the individual instructor and consequently the esteem in 
which printing teachers are held. 

“Teaching Apprentices in the Printing Trade”; cloth, 
6 by 9 inches. Published by the United Typothete of America, 
Chicago. 

“Deadlines” 

“ The first real book ever written about newspaper life,” is 
the claim made by the publisher for this book. It is indeed a 
work of unusual literary merit, and as a study of the charac- 
ters which help to make a great daily newspaper it is searching 
yet sympathetic. It is not a novel and its intense interest is 
due to the skill with which the author has searched the eccentric 
minds of his eccentric fellow workers. There is none of the 
thrilling stuff of which movie scenarios are made. It is a high- 
light picture of the amusing and tragic events of everyday life 
on a daily newspaper. The author, Henry Justin Smith, news 
editor of the Chicago Daily News, has written from actual 
knowledge newspaper life and newspaper men with the depress- 
ing realism of de Maupassant. 

Even the quiet humor which characterizes many of these 
sketches scarcely relieves the somber atmosphere of the book. 
Perhaps this is due to the uncertainties of the newspaper game 
with its precarious future and the ever-present fear of falling 
down on the job and being relegated to the discard; perhaps 
to the fact that the newspaper capitalizes the tragic and sordid 
in the daily life of the city, ignoring the commonplace happi- 
ness which makes no news stories. Perhaps the newspaper man 
who reads “ Deadlines ” will wonder what is ahead of him and 
feel surprised that he has lasted so long in the game. 

Mr. Smith claims that the portraits he has so skilfully 
drawn are composites and that he has tried to depict them so 
no one will recognize himself. However, it is inevitable that 
he should borrow some of the atmosphere of the book from 
familiar surroundings. 
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To the layman the book is like a tour behind the scenes con- 
ducted by one who knows. First there is a vivid description 
of a busy day in the news-room from morning till night. The 
reader is introduced to the eccentric star whose specialty is 
human interest feature stories. The star’s cynicism is more or 
less of a pose, and while he despises humanity in the mass he 
has a warm feeling for the individual. Then there is the 
drunkard, a genial individual who invariably comes back after 
being fired, the visionary cub who is continually day-dreaming 
about daring scoops in which he is the hero, the old man with 
his traditions of Park Row, who has a heart under a fierce 
exterior. There is the “ Young Man Going Somewhere,” the 
war correspondent who seems to be on every front at once and 
is continually quarreling with the old man about his expense 
account. Then there is the lonely melancholy figure of Josslyn, 
the city editor who cracked under the strain, and is now lin- 
gering at the copy desk. These and others who help to make 
the newspaper are sketched vividly and forcefully. 
“Deadlines,” by Henry Justin Smith; cloth, 5 by 734 
inches, 249 pages. Published by Covici-McGee, Chicago. 


‘Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary” 


Although this book was prepared primarily for use in Great 
Britain, it will undoubtedly be useful to the American editor, 
proofreader and printer. It contains a list of words and abbre- 
viations, both English and foreign, which are commonly used 
in present-day writing. Meanings are given only for the less 
familiar words. A brief section is devoted to the principles of 
punctuation. Those words which should be italicized in printed 
matter are printed in italics. The spelling of English words 
follows the Oxford English Dictionary, which differs in some 
details from American usage. 

“Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary,” by F. Howard Collins; 
board, 4 by 7 inches, 407 pages. Published by the Oxford 
University Press (American Branch), New York city. 


‘You and Your Printer’’ 


The printer of today is anxious to share his knowledge with 
the layman and not a few large printing houses have published 
more or less elaborate books explaining the fine points of 
printing and the allied trades for the benefit of buyers of print- 
ing. “ You and Your Printer,” published by the Severinghaus 
Printing Company, is one of the most comprehensive works 
of this nature that has yet come to our attention. There are 
few problems connected with the planning and production of 
commercial printing that are not made clear in this book. 

The book is issued in loose-leaf form with an imitation 
morocco-covered ring binder. The pages are divided into sec- 
tions by sheets of cover paper with tab indexes, and a complete 
index makes it easy to refer to any point on which information 
is desired. 

Section A contains forty-three pages of general information 
about printing written in non-technical language and suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to give the reader an understanding of 
the principal operations involved in printing. Section B con- 
tains miscellaneous information which is useful to printers and 
buyers of printing, including a glossary of printing terms, com- 
mon abbreviations, proofreaders’ marks, sizes and weights of 
papers, estimating typewritten copy, etc. Miscellaneous infor- 
mation of general interest, not directly connected with printing, 
is included in Section C. The section devoted to photoengrav- 
ing, electrotyping and stereotyping, contributed by the Osgood 
Company, is interesting and instructive. The manufacture and 
uses of paper and printing inks are briefly but clearly described, 
and the remaining sections are devoted to displaying the type 
faces, borders and ornaments which are available for the use 
of the company’s customers. 

A handsome and serviceable gift is one of the best and 
surest methods of building and retaining good will, and we feel 
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confident this book will result in better printing for the busi- 
ness man who receives it as well as in more orders for the 
Severinghaus Printing Company. 


“The Advertising Year Book for 1922” 


This book contains a comprehensive digest of the most 
important papers and addresses delivered before the seven- 
teenth annual convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 11 to 15, 
1922. The addresses delivered before this convention deal with 
practically every phase of advertising presented by men who 
are recognized as authorities in some particular division oj 
advertising. The observations of these speakers form a val- 
uable contribution to the existing knowledge of advertising. 

“The Advertising Year Book for 1922,” edited by Noble 
T. Praigg; cloth, 5 by 8 inches, 445 pages. Published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York city. 


“The Making of a Book” 


This book is an excellent piece of institutional advertising 
issued by the Quinn & Boden Company, book manufacturers 
Rahway, New Jersey. Fewer than twenty pages out of threc 
hundred are devoted to extolling the company’s merits and 
this is done in a very restrained and modest way. The usefu' 
contents and the physical attractiveness of the book are more 
convincing than unsupported claims, leaving no doubt as tc 
the ability of the Quinn & Boden Company to handle ever, 
detail of the production of large editions. 

The greater part of the volume is devoted to a display of 
specimens of type faces available in the company’s composing 
room. Each series of type is introduced by an exhibit of the 
complete alphabet in both capitals and lower-case. Following 
this are shown specimen book pages set in several sizes of each 
face. Ten, twelve and fourteen point sizes are shown solid 
and with one, two and four point leading; sizes from five to 
nine point are shown solid and with one-point leading. At the 
foot of each specimen page is given the number of words con- 
tained in the page. The matter set in these full-page specimens 
is the same in all cases, making a comparison of the different 
type faces and sizes easy. 

The remaining pages contain brief information about print- 
ing for the use of the publisher. Preparing the manuscript, 
proofreading, determining the specifications and a glossary of 
technical terms are included in this section. 

Cleanly printed on fine Old Stratford book paper, the pages 
of this book are a delight to the eye. Only the top is trimmed 
and gilded, the front and bottom being left uncut. The page 
size is 6 by 9% inches, with generous margins. The cover is 
of red buckram, gold stamped, with a copper plate bearing the 
embossed name and trade-mark of the firm tipped on. It is a 
book which is sure to be appreciated by those who receive it. 


‘“‘Forty Years of Edison Service”’ 


“Forty Years of Edison Service” is an interesting account 
of the growth and development of the Edison system in New 
York city from 1882 to 1922. The author, T. Commerford 
Martin, has been closely connected with the electrical devel- 
opment of the past forty years, and is well acquainted with 
Edison’s life-work. The book is not a mere technical review 
but rather a series of reminiscences portraying the progress 
made since Edison’s early experiments. The illustrations are 
of unusual interest, including several fine etchings and many 
reproductions of illustrations which appeared in Harper’s 
Weekly and other illustrated publications forty years ago. An 
unusual feature of the book is the elimination of periods in the 
text except to indicate the end of a sentence. To one unac- 
customed to this style it looks rather odd to see “Mr E H 
Johnson” without the customary periods. Published by the 
Press of the New York Edison Company, New York city. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Musée du Livre Issues Monthly 

A monthly bulletin is now being issued 
by the Musée du Livre of Brussels, Belgium, 
to supplement its beautiful annual. A copy 
of the first issue has been received. It 
is printed on laid paper of excellent quality 
with a decorative border and title printed 
by offset. Its pages contain news relating 
to the graphic arts in Belgium and keep its 
members in touch with the activities of the 
institution. The work and influence of the 
Musée du Livre in promoting craftsmanship 
in Belgium has been of immense value, and 
the publication of a monthly in addition to 
the annual will increase the scope of its 
activities. 


Merger of Norristown Dailies 

On New Year’s Day the merger of the 
Daily Herald and the Times, of Norristown, 
Pennsylvania, took place. On the first day 
of the year the net paid circulation of the 
Herald was 14,845. The Herald is one of 
the oldest papers in the United States, hav- 
ing been founded in 1799. The Times was 
established in 1881. 

In November, 1921, the Herald was ac- 
quired by Ralph Beaver Strassburger, the 
present owner, and was moved into a new 
and up-to-date plant. Mr. Strassburger has 
had a wide experience in business and poli- 
tics. The executive direction of the Herald 
will be assumed by J. W. Magers, who has 
had a successful record in journalism, adver- 
tising and law. 


Souvenir Booklet in Rotagravure 


In honor of its fiftieth anniversary the 
Kimberly-Clark Company, paper manufac- 
turers, of Neenah, Wisconsin, issued an un- 
usually attractive souvenir booklet, the text 
and illustrations of which were printed 
entirely by rotagravure. The booklet was 
printed by Alco Gravure, Incorporated, 
New York city, and was handled by the 
pressroom in between runs of newspaper 
supplements without disturbing the regu- 
lar printing schedule. In spite of the fact 
that the printing was done at high speed 
the type matter is clear and legible and the 
illustrations are faithful in detail. 

A brief history of the company since its 
organization in 1872 is given with many 
illustrations showing the personnel of the 
company, its plants, the different operations 
involved in the manufacture of paper, the 
employees and their homes and the indus- 
trial welfare activities of the company. 

The booklet is approximately 11 by 14 
inches in size with overhanging cover. The 
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cover is of rich mottled brown stock blind 
embossed with gilded title panels. Fly 
leaves front and back of the same stock 
as the cover add to the substance and im- 
pressiveness of the booklet. 


Berger & Wirth Establish Branch 
in Chicago 

A Chicago sales office has been opened by 
Berger & Wirth, Incorporated, of Brooklyn, 
manufacturers of lithographic and printing 
inks, Paul A. Fiech has been appointed 
western representative, with office at 538 
South Dearborn street. Mr. Fiech is thor- 
oughly experienced in the manufacturing 
and selling of printing and lithographic inks, 
having formerly been connected with the 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Company for 
five years, prior to which he was with 
Charles Hellmuth, Incorporated, for four- 
teen years. 

House-Organ Blotters 

A series of useful aids for printers has 
been planned by the Standard Paper Man- 
ufacturing Company, Richmond, Virginia. 
These helps are in the form of electrotypes, 
layouts and suggested copy for house-organ 
blotters. Cuts and appropriate text for 
some sixteen lines of business can be secured, 
providing the printer with a tangible service 
to sell to his customer. They provide the 
simplest and most economical form of 
house-organ for the dealer. New illustra- 
tions are not needed every month and the 
house-organ can be easily edited by adapt- 
ing material from the national advertising 
of the manufacturers to fit the needs of the 
individual dealer. House-organ blotters sug- 
gest seasonable purchases and make the cus- 
tomer familiar with the nationally adver- 
tised brands carried at the neighborhood 
store. The electrotypes are furnished free 
of charge by the Standard Paper Manufac- 
turing Company. The only requirement is 
that two reams of blotting paper be bought 
and that the work be done only on paper 
manufactured by the company. 


Old-Time Printers of Chicago Honor 
Franklin’s Memory 

A large group, filling to overflowing the 
large ballroom of the Hotel LaSalle, gath- 
ered on Saturday evening, January 20, to 
help the members of the Old-Time Printers’ 
Association of Chicago celebrate their an- 
nual banquet and to pay their respects to 
the memory of the printers’ patron saint, 
Benjamin Franklin. A splendid program of 
music and speechmaking greatly added to 
the enjoyment of the evening. 


Following the opening address of the 
president, John C. Harding, the toastmaster 
of the evening, Emmett Whealan, was in- 
troduced. Mr. Whealan served for years 
in the ranks of the printers, but has gradu- 
ated into public office, to which he has 
been reélected a number of times. Hon. 
Edmund K. Jarecki, county judge of Cook 
county, spoke on the subject, “If Franklin 
Came to Chicago,’ and Hon. Winnifred 
Mason Huck, congresswoman-at-large from 
Illinois, spoke on “Benjamin Franklin, 
Patriot.” 


New Linotype Specimen Book 

A new specimen book of linotype faces, 
supplementing the one-line specimen book 
of 1920, has just been received from the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. The 
new book is in loose-leaf form and shows 
faces that have been cut and series that 
have been completed since 1920. Addi- 
tional supplementary sheets for this binder 
will be issued from time to time. Among 
the attractive faces shown in the supple- 
ment are the Scotch Series, Franklin Old 
Style, Antique No. 1, Century Bold, each 
of these faces having its corresponding 
italic. 

Chicago Craftsmen Elect Officers 

The annual election of officers of the Chi- 
cago Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
was held in connection with the January 
meeting on Tuesday evening, January 16. 
With one exception all the officers were re- 
elected. Frank Kurth, of Rogers & Co., 
was elected second vice-president, succeed- 
ing J. S. Plummer, who as a salesman is no 
longer eligible for office according to the 
rules of the club. The'roll of officers for 
1923 is as follows: President, William C. 
Schmidt, Brock & Rankin; first vice-presi- 
dent, L. C. Werden, Cuneo-Henneberry 
Company; second vice-president, Frank 
Kurth, Rogers & Co.; treasurer, A. J. Jen- 
sen, Walton & Spencer Company; secre- 
tary, E. C. Dittman, Rand McNally & Co.; 
past presidents, William R. Goodheart, 
Goodheart-Wilcox Company; August Ro- 
brahn, Electrotypers’ Association; E. J. 
McCarthy, Smith-McCarthy Company; 
E. L. Wilson, Popular Mechanics; Christen 
Olsen, Manz Engraving Company; J. J. 
Wynne; Frank Dermody, Woman’s 
World; sergeant at arms, G. E. Crane, Chi- 
cago Roller Company. 

The speaker of the evening was E. L. 
Wilson, who spoke on the subject of “ Effi- 
ciency in the Printing Plant.” For the 
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meeting to be held on February 20, the club 
has secured the motion picture film “ From 
Forest to Finished Product,” to be exhibited 
for the first time in Chicago territory. 


Porte Publishing Company Has 
Prosperous Year 

The year 1922 was the most prosperous 
in the history of the Porte Publishing Com- 
pany, Salt Lake City, publishers of the 
Franklin Printers’ Service, according to the 
report rendered at the annual meeting of the 
Board of Directors on January 8. Con- 
tinued popularity of the Franklin Printing 
Price List and the Franklin Printers’ Serv- 
ice, together with the approval with which 
innovations in the service were received, 
was clearly indicated by the resume of the 
year’s activities. 

Officers elected at the annual meeting 
were: R. T. Porte, president; Harry W. 
Porte, vice-president; E. M. Lovendale, 
secretary; H. T. Johnson, treasurer, and 
Paul N. Ray, attorney and director. All 
these officers are members of the directorate. 


Charles H. Brown With Duplex 
Press Company 


On January 1 Charles H. Brown was ap- 
pointed to the Chicago territory of the 
Duplex Printing Press Company, where he 
will assist his father, Charles S. Brown, who 
is the Chicago sales manager, in covering 
the western and northwestern States, selling 
Duplex presses. 

Charles H. was born in Chicago in 1893, 
so he is in his home territory. During his 
schooling, which included high school and 
academy at Grand Rapids, Michigan, and 
St. Johns College, Washington, he gained 
rather a wide reputation as an athlete and 
a football player, thus gaining both the 
mental and physical stamina so essential to 
a successful salesman. He received his ini- 
tiation into the printers’ supply field some 
time ago, after learning the printing trade 
on the Hastings (Mich.) Banner. He has 
seen service with Bradner Smith & Co. and 
with the Graham Paper Company, selling 
paper in the Chicago territory. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Company Sales 
Convention 


Following the custom of previous years, 
the annual salesmen’s convention of the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company was held at 
the Miller factory at Pittsburgh, from De- 
cember 27 to 30. Appropriate opening re- 
marks were made by Paul C. Dunlevy, 
vice-president, and Frank V. Barhydt, gen- 
eral sales manager, featured the opening 
session, Wednesday morning, December 27. 

The convention at once entered upon the 
regular order of business as scheduled in the 
printed programs. The first three days were 
given over to machinery demonstrations, 
followed by general discussions and talks 
by members of the sales organization. Sat- 
urday was devoted to discussions by the 
heads of the various departments, taking up 
credits, deliveries, service and other prob- 
lems of general interest to the sales force. 

Notable entertainment features of the 
convention were a complimentary luncheon, 
tendered by the Chandler & Price Company, 
and the annual banquet given by the Miller 
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Saw-Trimmer Company at the Hotel Schen- 
ley on Saturday evening. The banquet was 
featured by interesting talks by President 
Nicola, Vice-President Dunlevy, Second 
Vice-President Walter H. Smith, and the 
guest of honor, Harry C. Spiliman, general 
sales manager of the Remington Typewriter 
Company, who delivered an interesting talk 
on the subject of “ Personality.” Advantage 
was taken of the occasion for presenting a 
gold watch to E. C. Babbidge, of Chicago, 
for the highest sales total of the year. J. F. 
O’Donnell, of Detroit, and O. T. Brostrom, 
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planography,” which is now more com- 
monly known as “ offset printing.” 

Mr. Horgan told how when collecting the 
prints for this exhibition he became aware 
of the unfriendly feeling displayed between 
the artists and the commercial houses en- 
gaged in this business. Artists held that the 
large editions produced by the planographic 
printers were ruining the art, while the 
commercial houses regarded the artists, 
with their limited editions, as visionaries. 
The purpose of the American Institute is 
to bring art into the printing industry and 
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Annual Banquet of Miller Saw-Trimmer Company’s Sales Representatives 


of Chicago, were presented with gold 
watches for highest percentages in excess of 
their sales quota. Mr. Brostrom was also 
awarded a cash prize of $150 for winning 
the 8 by 12 Miller ideal unit contest. 


Exhibition of Modern Lithography 

The American Institute of Graphic Arts 
held a most instructive exhibition of mod- 
ern lithography and other planographic 
methods in New York last month. Thom- 
son Willing, the president, introduced Bol- 
ton Brown, the artist lithographer, who 
after describing what a beautiful medium 
a lithographic stone was for self-expression 
on the part of the artist made a strong plea 
to his brother artists to take up this method 
for duplicating their drawings. Mr. Brown 
said there is confusion in the public mind as 
to what lithography means. 

President Willing said that owing to the 
multiplicity of methods now used there is 
need of a nomenclature, and called on 
Stephen H. Horgan to elucidate the matter: 
Mr. Horgan said that the word “ lithogra- 
phy ” came from two Greek words: “ lithos ” 
—stone, and “graphia”’—to write, draw 
or print; therefore “lithography ” pertains 
to printing from stone. The generic word 
which covers all methods of printing from 
flat surfaces is “ planography.” When the 
printing is done from stone it is “ lithog- 
raphy ”; when from gelatin, “ collotype ”; 
if it is from grained sheets of aluminum or 
zinc it is “direct planography,” and if the 
printing is done on rubber and then offset 
on paper, metal or fabric it is “ offset 


bring the industry and the artists together, 
and Mr. Horgan hoped this exhibition 
would lead to that end. 

The discussion which followed brought 
on the old battle between art and manufac- 
ture. Joseph Pennell denounced modern 
planographic printers for having but one 
idea, production, and could not find any 
art in any of their “stuff.” Allen Eaton 
defended the art shown by planography in 
the reproduction of works of art. This 
brought the reproductions within reach of 
the humblest home, bringing them pleasure, 
educating them to a taste for art, and made 
for a contented people, so necessary in a 
democracy like ours. He told of an ex- 
hibition where the painting and its planogra- 
phic reproduction were hung together and 
the public asked to vote on which of the 
two they preferred. Seventy-five per cent 
voted for the reproduction. 

This exhibition included reproductions of 
paintings by the United States Printing and 
Lithograph Company, Cincinnati; Detroit 
Publishing Company; Forbes Lithograph- 
ing Manufacturing Company, Boston, and 
leading planographic printers in New York, 
Chicago, and other cities. There were re- 
markable exhibits of printing on metal by 
the Tin Decorating Company, Baltimore; 
offset printed wall-paper by the Schmitz- 
Hornung Company, Cleveland; a fine selec- 
tion of posters from the collections of Harry 
L. Sparks and Burton Emmett. Besides 
specimens of the work of Bolton Brown all 
the leading artist-lithographers had some of 
their choice prints in the exhibition. 
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Lower Freight Rates 


A movement initiated some months ago 
by G. C. Willings, vice-president of the 
Intertype Corporation, and handled by the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce for the 
manufacturers of typesetting machines, has 
resulted in a decision by the Western Clas- 
sification Committee to reduce freight rates 
on typesetting machines, west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, effective February 1, 1923. 
The rate is reduced from one and one-half 
times first class to first class, and amounts 
to a reduction of about one-third from the 
present rate. 


Direct-Advertising Class in Chicago 

Inspired by the prospect of rendering 
more than a technical printing service to 
customers, a number of members of the 
Chicago Typothete organization have 
formed a class for the study of printed 
snlesmanship, basing the course on the les- 
son booklets by Robert Ruxton, published 
hy the American Writing Paper Company 
in its comprehensive campaign of coépera- 
tion with the printing industry. 

The printers who were first interested in 
the possibilities of such a course sounded 
out other members of the organization, and 
so favorable a sentiment developed that a 
class was formed, with Noble T. Praigg, 
president, Praigg, Kiser & Co., as director. 
Mr. Praigg is regarded as particularly well 
fitted to conduct the class because of his 
long experience in the planning and writing 
of advertising and because of his author- 
ship of a large part of the advertising book 
which is a part of the standard study course 
of the United Typothete of America. 


A Burner and Blower for Job Presses 


The Burch burner and blower, a gas 
burner for use on job presses equipped with 
Miller automatic feeders, has been placed 
on the market by the Casper Gripper Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. This device has a 
double purpose. In addition to the burner 
which eliminates the electricity and sets the 
ink there is an air blower which removes the 
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Kuss, of the King division, general coating 
superintendent of all plants; E. L. Bre- 
zette, from the Monarch division, as chief 
engineer in charge of power in all the allied 
plants; E. Crutchfield, from the Monarch 
division, to Northern Michigan Pulp Com- 
pany, Petoskey, in charge of that office; 
J. Platt Glezen, from Bardeen division, to 
Monarch division; W. B. Rapley, from 
executive office to Otsego, in charge of com- 
pany’s affairs there; F. G. Horsfall, from 
the Monarch division, to the cost depart- 
ment at the executive office; E. T. A. 
Coughlin, coating superintendent at the 
Monarch division, to the executive office 
as head technical man. 

Mr. Kuss is recognized nationally as an 
authority on the manufacture of coated 
book papers, which will be manufactured 
more extensively by the Allied Paper Mills 
under the new merchandising plan. 


Printing Lessons for Continuation Schools 


Volume 2 of “ Continu-operative lessons ” 
for continuation or part-time printing 
schools has been received from the author, 
W. Arthur Woodis, vocational instructor in 
the Worcester Continuation school, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts. The lessons cover 
shop-problem analysis, shop practice and 
mathematics, science, history and English 
as applied to the trade. 


Annual Sales Conference of American 
Writing Paper Company 

The fourth annual conference of the sales 
and service departments of the American 
Writing Paper Company was held at the 
general office of the company at Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, from December 18 to 21. 
The sessions were attended by one hundred 
representatives, some of whom traveled 
from places as far distant as Houston, Texas, 
and San Francisco, California. Representa- 
tives were unanimous in declaring it the 
most interesting and helpful conference the 
company had yet held. The program in- 
cluded reports of 1922 activities by the 
various department heads and addresses by 
prominent speakers. Sales, man- 
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curl from the paper and permits the printed 
sheets to pile evenly. Among the advan- 
tages claimed for this accessory are ease of 
installation, economy and simplicity of 
operation and low cost. Additional infor- 
mation can be obtained on request sent to 
the manufacturers. 


Allied Paper Mills Reorganized 

A reorganization of the staff of the Allied 
Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Michigan, under 
the direction of A. G. Gilman, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, became effective 
January 1. The following changes in per- 
sonnel are announced: S. W. Simpson, from 
the Bardeen Paper Company, general super- 
intendent of all the allied plants; Jacob 





ufacturing and distributing plans 
for 1923, the company’s relation- 
ships with printers and paper 
merchants and numerous other 
topics of importance were dis- 
cussed by officials of the com- 
pany. Carl E. Lincoln, general 
sales manager, presided over the 
daily sessions. Evening sessions 
were presided over respectively by George 
A. Galliver, president; S. L. Willson, vice- 
president and general manager; J. T. Wolo- 
han, vice-president, and Dr. R. E. Rindfusz, 
secretary and assistant to the president. 
Many prominent outside speakers were in- 
vited to address the meetings. 

S. L. Willson, recently elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the company, 
effective January 1, was fortunately able to 
be present at all the sessions and had the 
opportunity of meeting the individual 
members of the organization. 

The company was frank and open in the 
discussion of its problems, and at nearly 
every session representatives of the printers 
and paper merchants were present. 
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A New Steel Quoin 


A new quoin known as the Notting Pat- 
ent Steel Quoin is one of the most recent 
products placed on the market by the 
American Type Founders Company. The 
quoin is made entirely of steel, all parts 
being machined from the solid metal. No 
castings are used, and there are no cams 
or springs. All parts of the quoin are in 
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plain sight. Each quoin is self-contained 
and is so constructed that it can not come 
apart nor can the wedge drop out. The 
wedges are case hardened and will resist 
about three tons pressure. 

The quoin can be inserted in a very small 
space. It is forty-eight points wide and 
ninety-six points long, and the height from 
base to top of screw is approximately three- 
quarters of an inch. It opens more than 
one-third its width. It is pointed out by 
the manufacturers that these quoins are 
suitable for practically every class of work 
and are especially useful where locking up 
space is limited or for register work. 


Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, Purchases 
Rigler Ink Company 

Announcement has been made by Philip 
Ruxton, Incorporated, of the purchase of 
the F. A. Rigler Ink Company, of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. For more than twenty 
years the Rigler company has been engaged 
in the manufacture of printing inks, oils, 
varnishes and dryers, and the purchase by 
the Ruxton company includes the entire 
plant, buildings, real estate, formulas and 
good will. The plant will be operated as 
factory No. 3 of the Ruxton company, and 
inks will be made according to the formulas 
of either concern, depending on the wishes 
of the trade. The branch will be under the 
management of Art Smith, who has been 
connected with the Chicago office for about 
seventeen years. F. A. Rigler, president and 
treasurer of the old company, will remain in 
an advisory capacity. Plans are under way 
to increase the capacity of the plant, and 
it is expected that the output will be more 
than doubled in a short time. 

The Ruxton company has also announced 
the purchase of the Bennett Varnish Com- 
pany, of Chicago, the plant of which is 
located on the Chicago river and has its 
own docks, which will give the company 
every facility for manufacturing its own 
varnishes, thus maintaining a greater uni- 
formity of product. 
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Chicago Supplymen Elect Officers 

The Printers’ Supplymen’s Guild of Chi- 
cago elected the following officers at a meet- 
ing held Friday evening, January 5: Presi- 
dent, E. H. Gleason, advertising manager of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER; vice-president, Frank 
F. Novey, Chicago representative of the 
Challenge Machinery Company; treasurer, 
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and spent the greater part of the time in 
Washington. 

In 1903 Mr. Edwards purchased a print- 
ing business which was then little more 
than a job shop. Under his direction the 
Edwards & Franklin Company grew to be 
one of the most complete and up-to-date 
establishments in the country with facili- 





W. G. Chase’s Portable Home and Salesroom 


J. P. Cline, of the Cline Electric Manufac- 
turing Company. Charles H. Collins was 
reélected secretary. Several new members 
were received, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to revise the by-laws. 

In order to conform to the names of simi- 
lar organizations in other cities and to the 
name of the national organization, the name 
was changed from the Printers’ Supplymen’s 
Club of Chicago to the Printers’ Supply- 
men’s Guild of Chicago. 


Linograph Sales Conference 


The annual convention of sales represen- 
tatives of the Linograph Company was held 
at the home office, Davenport, Iowa, De- 
cember 27 to 30. The business of the past 
year was reviewed and plans for the future 
discussed. The policies of the company 
regarding service to customers, both before 
and after making the sale, were clearly 
brought before the conference, and many 
valuable ideas were exchanged. 


J. Howard Edwards 


J. Howard Edwards, president and treas- 
urer of the Edwards & Franklin Company, 
of Cleveland and Youngstown, Ohio, died 
in New York city on December 24, 1922. 

Mr. Edwards was born in Hubbard, Ohio, 
on June 28, 1869, and at the age of thirteen 
left school and went to work as a newsboy. 
He did his first real newspaper work as 
weekly correspondent for the Warren 
(Ohio) Tribune. For two years he taught 
in country schools. As a reporter and city 
editor Mr. Edwards gained an extensive 
experience in newspaper work. He _ pur- 
chased an interest in the Youngstown 
Telegram and had charge of its editorial and 
business departments for many years. He 
was active in local politics and served sev- 
eral terms as city clerk and clerk of the 
courts of Mahoning county. He was 
widely and favorably known and was a 
warm friend of President Harding. For 
three years he was private secretary to the 
Honorable James Kennedy, congressman, 





ties for producing all kinds of printing, 
lithographing and steel engraving. The 
plants in Cleveland and Youngstown drew 
business from many States. 

Mr. Edwards was widely known in the 
printing and engraving industries and be- 
cause of his well grounded practical ideas 
he was often called upon to address meet- 
ings of national organizations connected 
with the trade. 


Babcock Branch in Chicago 

The Babcock Printing Press Manufactur- 
ing Company, New London, Connecticut, 
has established a sales office at 108 West 
Harrison street, Chicago, with J. W. Cole- 
man in charge. The company was repre- 
sented up to January 1 by Barnhart Broth- 
ers & Spindler. A complete No. 7 Univer- 
sal equipment press will be on display at the 
Chicago office and a complete stock of re- 
pair parts will be carried. 

J. W. Coleman, who will have charge of 
the Chicago branch, was formerly with the 
New York office of the company. Prior to 
that time he was with J. M. Huber, and 
was for many years assistant superintendent 
in the plant of the Pictorial Review. The 
Chicago office will cover the middle west 
territory including Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota. 


A New Continuous Trimmer 


The Seybold Machine Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, has produced a new continuous trim- 
mer, which is arranged so that books or 
magazines or pamphlets are fed on their 
backs through a tapered trough. This 
method of feeding differs from the general 
practice of placing a pile of books flat on 
a table against the gages to be clamped and 
trimmed. The new machine is designed 
primarily to couple the operation of feed- 
ing “backs down” with a revolving four- 
station cutting head, which completely 
trims the three edges while the pile is held 
under a pattern block the full size of the 
book. The pattern block is shaped to con- 
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form to the uneven thickness of the pile of 
books.. The clamp holds the piles under 
uniform pressure throughout the trimming 
of the faces, heads and tails. The trimmed 
piles are delivered from the machine on a 
continuous belt conveyor. The chips are 
removed by a suction blower. The machine 
will admit piles of any height up to 6 
inches, and any size, from books 4 by 6 
inches to 12 by 16 inches. The speed is 
variable to suit conditions. Twenty or 
more per minute are easily fed. 


Combining Business With Pleasure 

Printers and bookbinders in many States 
know W. G. Chase, who is better known to 
many of them as “Old Bill.” Mr. Chase 
has been selling bookbinders’ machinery for 
twenty-two years, during which time he has 
traveled through every State in the Union 
and has made several trips from coast to 
coast. 

About ten years ago he joined the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company as sales rep- 
resentative, selling the Boston wire stitcher 
Mr. Chase conceived the idea of getting an 
automobile with a specially designed body 
to carry a No. 2 stitcher for demonstration 
purposes, and a special machine was built 
of aluminum in order to make it light and 
easy to handle. Mr. Chase covered the 
eastern territory, extending as far west as 
Buffalo and Pittsburgh. Three years ago hx 
took a trip through the central western 
States with good results. 

Recently Mr. Chase decided to give up 
his position and move to the Pacific Coast. 
intending to embark on a retail business 
venture in some small town where he could 
lead the simple life. He made an arrange- 
ment with President Nelson of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company whereby he 
could sell stitchers on the way to pay his 
expenses on the trip to the coast. Mr. Chase 
sold his home in East Orange, New Jersz;,, 





W. G. Chase Supervising the Oiling of His Car 


and bought a trailer and a complete camp- 
ing outfit. He started out with his wife and 
daughter on May 24, and since then they 
have traveled through Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and 
Wisconsin. The whole family, including the 
Airedale dog, Jiggs, have enjoyed the trip 
immensely. They are spending the winter at 
a hotel in Chicago and expect to leave 
shortly for St. Louis, where Mr. Chase wiil 
spend his time selling stitchers until the 
roads become settled and the weather fine 
enough for comfortable camping. 
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dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 

RattHBy, LawrENcE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

Raitusy, Lawrence & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

Penrose & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

_ — & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
tngland. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

is T. Wimsre & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHoorN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Under heading ‘“‘ Situations Wanted,” 35 cents 
per line; minimum 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 





Prices for this department: 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFICIAL NOTICE —In compliance with Section 22, Constitution, Laws 

and By-laws of the Sovereign Camp of the Woodmen of. the World, pro- 
posals to print and deliver the Sovereign Visitor, the official organ of the 
Woodmen of the World, for such term as may be determined by the Sovereign 
Executive Council; also proposals to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, blanks, stationery, blank books, advertising leaflets, constitution, 
laws and by-laws, receipts, blank applications, etc., as needed during the 
period from June Ist, 1923, to June Ist, 1924, are invited. Specifications and 
conditions will be furnished on application to W. A. Fraser, Sovereign Com- 
mander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, W. O. W. Building, Omaha, Neb., 
and will be submitted at the first meeting in May, 1923, of the Sovereign 
Executive Council, it being understood that should any or all of the bids 
submitted be unsatisfactory, they may be rejected and proposals again_invited. 
W. A. FRASER, JOHN T. YATES, Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp of 
the Woodmen of the World, Omaha, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE — The Herald-Democrat of Trenton, Tennessee, one of the best 

equipped country newspapers and job printing plants in the South; now 
in thirty-ninth year, going good and making money; owner must turn loose 
on account of conflicting interests and health; building can be leased for a 
period of years on reasonable terms; deal can be handled to responsible par- 
ties for one-third cash and balance on terms to suit; priced right for quick 
deal. CHAS. E. SMITH, Trenton, Tenn. 


FOR SALE — A complete high-class printing plant and business in one of the 

big cities of the middle West, equipped with Miehle and Kelly presses with 
everything else modern and up-to-date; fine location, low rent; business in 
daily operation; fine opportunity for one who wishes to step into a going busi- 
ness, with plenty of business all around him. BAKER SALES COMPANY, 
200 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


CLEAN BUSINESS AND GOOD PROFIT for printers handling our line of 

school commencement invitations and novelty folders; fifty cents (refunded 
on receipt of first order) will bring you our book of the most beautiful designs 
ever shown. Send for it. HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 637 Huron road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


“TM BEING CONGRATULATED on every side for the campaign you pre- 
pared for me,” said one printer who uses our service. Another printer said, 

“One $468 order traced to our first mailing piece.’ If you seek similar 

—" results, write to NOBLE T. PRAIGG, 639 Diversey Parkway, 
icago. 




















WANTED — One live, hustling printer in each locality to handle our line of 
sales and order books, duplicate and triplicate; carbon sheet or carbonized; 

ieee demand; liberal commission. THE WIRTH SALESBOOK COMPANY, 
icago. 


WANTED — Partner publishing. 
Address 1325 West Congress street, Chicago. 





Authors Publishing Co. and manuscripts. 
BASFORD. 








FOR SALE 
FOR SALE— One 7'%-H.P. Crocker Wheeler, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt, 
1140-R.P.M., slip ring motor, complete with rails, pulley and Monitor auto 
controller, including three push buttons, $325.00; one 7%4-H.P. General Elec- 
tric, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 220-volt, 1140-R.P.M., slip ring motor, complete with 
rails, pulley and Cutler Hammer auto controller, including three push buttons, 
$300.00; the two above equipments are as good as new and were furnished to 
operate Harris offset presses. One 5-H.P. General Electric 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
220-volt, 1140-R.P.M., slip ring motor, complete with pulley and Cutler-Ham- 
mer auto controller, including Master Station; this is a cylinder press motor 
and has been in use only two months. Sas 








FOR SALE — Large line new and overhauled complete printing equipment; 

new C. & P. presses, Hamilton wood and steel goods, Lee two-revolution 
presses, Liberty folders, Poco proof presses; 26 by 34 Pony Miehle; 35 by 50 
No. 2 Miehle; 35 by 47 high-grade four-roller Whitlock; 26 by 35 and 30 
by 42 Century presses; 44 by 62 4-roller Huber; 32 by 46 six quarto Cottrell 
drum with folder attached; 35 by 47 job and book folder; 20 by 30 Colts 
flat C. & C.; 51 by 68 Cottrell, and 48 by 69 Scott regular factory made 
cylinder cutters and creasers; 46 by 62 bed Miehle with extension delivery, 
with and without Cross feeders; complete outfits. WANNER MACHINERY 
CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Cottrell rotary magazine press, printing from web, delivering 
flat sheets 37 by 4934 inches, which sheet folds into 32 pages, 9 by 12 un- 
trimmed, or 64 pages, 6 by 9 trimmed, equipped with traveling and shifting 
tympan, to insure clean work, and all modern Cottrell appliances; supplied 
with motor and control, tympan re-winder, etc.; a fine machine at a third 
of its present cost. BAKER SALES CO., 200 Fifth avenue, New York city. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


—“¢ 


= 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge Dees coe GAUGES 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
. : 2 any make of popular job press. No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
S Fes eee ae Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 


VISE GRIP 


Free booklets. Send for booklet this and other styles. 











Please Mention Tur INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE PRESSES: 1 Colts Armory 10 by 15// job press; 
1 No. 4-3 Babcock, bed 28 by 41; 


1 No. 11 Babcock, bed 46 by 63. 


1 Chambers 62/7 D/16 folder; 
1 Chambers jobber 33 by 46/7; 
1 Dexter No. 101 D/16 folder, 32 by 44/7; 
1 Dexter No. 104 D/16 folder, 40 by 54/7: 
1 
1 





FOLDERS and FEEDERS: 


Dexter No. 289 jobber; 

Dexter 35/’” single fold folder; 

anes Model B folders, four parallel fold 
only. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOK- 
BINDERS’ and PRINT- 
ERS’ MACHINERY: No. 4 Smythe sewer; 

Frohn feeder for ruling machine, 38/’ cloth, 
44// between rails, practically new; 
Marresford tipping machine, 5 by 7/” up to 9 

by 12/7, practically new; 
Sheridan step covering machine; 
Hancock register table; 
McCain feeder for Model B Cleveland folder; 
Seybold book compressor; 
Smythe straight needle sewing machines; 
three-knife Seybold trimmer; 
Seybold continuous trimmer: 
No. 3 Smythe sewing machines; 
All machines are guaranteed by us to be in good 
mechanical condition. 
GEORGE R. SWART & CO., Inc., Printing Crafts Bldg., 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York city, or 608 S. Dearborn street, Transportation Bldg., Chicago. 


—_ — 


aR 





— SALE, on account of consolidation, the following machinery in good con- 
dition 

Miehle press, size 38 by 53; 

Optimus press, size 32 by 52; 

Golding platen press, 4; 

Chandler & Price platen presses, %4; 

Chandler & Price platen press, %; 

Power paper cutting ee 

Vandercook proof pre 

EDW. S. PARET, 210 S. Fifth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


icles ose | 





FOR SALE — One or two Hoe magazine rotary presses, with extra color on 

one side of the web; running speed 7,500 sheets per hour, both sides, 
33 x 46 inches; plate cylinders spirally grooved so that any size or shape of 
plate can be placed anywhere on the sheet; traveling tympan to take care 
of the offset; sheets fold up (not on press) into popular 8% by 11% size, 
trimming to 8 by 11 inches; fine machines at less than half their value even 
as used machines. Refer to our No. 196. BAKER SALES COMPANY, 200 
Fifth avenue, New York city. (We have many other money-making machines 
‘used but good.’”? Let us know your needs.) 


FOR SALE — One or two Cottrell rotary sheet feed presses, taking any size 

of sheet up to 44 by 64 inches, printing one side of the sheet at twice the 
speed of a flat-bed press, with the highest quality of printing; equipped with 
Cross Automatic feeders, motor and control system, 220 volt direct current; 
equal to new in every respect. BAKER SALES CO., 200 Fifth avenue, New 
York city. (We have many other money-making machines for sale ‘ used 
but good.”” Let us know your needs.) 








FOR SALE — Two 5-0 Miehle presses; four No. 7 Babcock presses (sheet size 

33 by 48); one Dexter quad folder, with pile feeder; one Christensen 
four head wire stitching machine; one 35-pocket Juengst gathering machine 
with wire stitcher attached, and one Sheridan perfect binder; all machines 
have direct current motor equipment; can be seen running; sold reasonably 
to — a ge space. HADDON PRESS, Inc., 19th and Federal streets, 
Camden, N. 





FOR SALE —1 Pony Whitlock cylinder press, 27 by 30, with trip controller 

and motor, f.o.b. $500.00; 1 Hoe router complete with motor, etc., 
f.o.b. $300.00; 1 stereotype casting box with two sets ‘" bed 14 by 22, 
f.o.b. $50; shoot board, size 12 by 22, with planers, f.o.b. 00; all above 
machinery in A-1 condition. GRAPHIC DISPLAY. SERVICE. 1468 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





FOR SALE — Two Huber Hodgman two-color printing presses, serial num- 

bers 1522 and 1523; these presses take sheets size 42 by 62//, are in 
excellent condition and priced to sell; we have standardized on another make 
and need floor space. For further particulars write THE U. S. PRINTING 
& LITHOGRAPH CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





NUMBERING MACHINES FOR SALE — Three Roberts, Model No. 28, six 

wheel, typographical numbering machines, $12 each; one Roberts, Model 
No. 27, five- wheel, typographical numbering machine, $10; all machines are 
comparatively new and in fine condition. M. HARPER, Swastika, New Mexico. 





FOR SALE — Harris automatic presses: three (3) two-color S 1 (16 by 20) 

presses; three (3) one-color S 1 (16 by 20) presses; two (2) one-color E 1 
envelope presses; each press is of the latest type and guaranteed to be in 
perfect condition; full information regarding these presses upon request. F 608. 





AUTOMATIC PRESS FOR SALE —A Delphos Model “A” press, printing 

sheet 19 by 28 inches, complete with automatic feeder, two motors, and 
all equipments; capacity 3,500 per hour; used only a short time; will sell 
at a great bargain. THE GLESSNER CO., Findlay, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 

of various styles and sizes; also one 6 by 6 inch two- color New Era press; 
your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New 
York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago, Ill. 





FOR SALE — One Hoe combined jig saw and drilling machine, table mounted 
on heavy pedestal having broad base preventing vibration; table size 29 
31, floor space 27 by 29; first-class condition; price $300.00. FORT 

HowARD PAPER CO., Green Bay, Wis. 


FOR SALE — Over equipped with four self-feeding American auto presses, 

5,000 speed, 11 by 17 size, excellent condition; will sell two, $1,400 each 
on time payments, 10% off for cash; can ship anywhere. GARD- “HIMSELF, 
3025 Fifth avenue, Chicago. 








PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE; fine equipment; largest plant in middle 
western city of 18,000; $50,000 annual business, capable of large expan- 
sion; owner desires to enter other business. F 723 





GERMAN DISC RULING and printing machine in one operation; equipped 
with Dexter feeder layboy and motor. F 760, care The Inland Printer, 
41 Park Row, New York city. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — One 44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one-color press with Upham 
attachments, — it capable of two-color work; A-1 condition; reason- 
able price. F 319 














FOR SALE — One Stokes & Smith press, A-1 condition, complete with motor 
and neutralizer, ready to run; immediate shipment; bargain. F 769. 





FOR SALE — Established job printing outfit in an Illinois city of 10,000; 
price reasonable; good opportunity for a live printer. F 762. 





FOR SALE — 12 by 16/” Kidder roll feed presses, in good condition; 22 by 
28 folder; Portland punch. F 669. 








HELP WANTED 








Composing Room 





SUBSTANTIAL PRINTING COMPANY, who have operated an open shop 

continuously for fifteen years without jabor trouble, require the services of 
two experienced linotype operators one for day work and one for night 
work; 48 hours per week; to men competent to meet our requirements we will 
guarantee permanent and steady employment at fair wages; applicants should 
state age, experience, where employed now and in past, whether single or 
married, union or non-union and wages wanted. F 773. 





TYPOGRAPHIC LAYOUT MAN, non-union, in plant doing high-grade cata- 

log and advertising printing; only a practical man who can set good dis- 
play work will be considered; an excellent opportunity for one who under- 
stands all the detail necessary to produce well balanced display composition; 
good plant (open-shop) located in the middle west. Give particulars and ex- 
perience in first letter. F 764. 


WORKING FOREMAN for THE CHIMES PRESS of Ogden, Utah. Open 

shop; one of the most beautiful plants in America; want a man who 
understands space, color, paper and harmony, who makes type whisper or 
shout, and who, above all, knows space value and the infinite variety of Caslon, 
Bodoni, Bookman, Garamond and Goudy casts. Send your specimens and 
state your requirements. 








PRINTERS WANTED — We are enlarging our plant and during 1923 will 

require more linotype and monotype operators and floor men; we wish 
to correspond with workers who want to get out of the big cities and who 
prefer steady work in a small city; our plant is large and working conditions 
ideal; men hired only after careful investigation of references. KABLE 
BROS. CO., Mt. Morris, Ill. 


WANTED — Foreman for composing room; a practical man familiar with 
and able to produce good booklet and advertising composition in non-union, 
up-to-date plant located in middle west, operating both linotype and monotype 
machines; executive ability essential; a good position offering opportunity 
for advancement to the right man. Give references and write fully. F 765. 








PROOFREADER AND COMPOSITOR — Thoroughly competent proofreader 

who is willing to spend part of his time on the case; position in up-to-date 
shop, one of the largest in Canada, specializing in the highest class of job 
printing. Give full details as to experience, etc., in first letter. THE 
RONALDS PRESS & ADVERTISING AGENCY, Limited, Montreal, Canada. 





WANTED — Foreman for commercial job department of old- established print- 

ing house located in middle west employing from fifteen to twenty-five 
compositors; only an experienced city trained man capable of getting maximum 
production will be considered. Address, with full particulars, stating salary 
expected, F 768. 





PRINTER — For our advertising and printing department, to lay out and set 
attractive circulars, ads., etc., that go to printers; some knowledge of copy 

writing and printing appliances preferred; state age, general experience, if 

= and wages wanted. CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, 
ic 








WORK ix 
The Printer 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
P R O t EK be, S by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 


which awards are given. 
PER ANNUM, $2.90, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.50. 
Specimen copies can also be obtained from The Inland Printcr Company upon request, 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for all up-to-date Process Workers Sold by A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 








Please Mention Tue INLAND PrinTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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COMPOSITOR who can set up good display work and is accustomed to handle 

good booklet, catalog and advertising printing; good plant with an abun- 
dance of material; located in central west; non-union; a good opportunity 
for advancement to the right man. Give full information. F 759. 
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PRINTING MACHINERY SALESMAN wanted to travel for progressive com- 

pany selling machinery to lithographers, printers, carton manufacturers and 
yi =—-* state qualifications, experience, references and salary 
desire F 772 





Engravers 





WANTED — First-class photo-engravers and electrotypers; steady work, 

splendid working conditions, and good wages; factory located in best city 
of 150,000 population in middie west, where living conditions are very desir- 
able. Give all details of complete experience in reply. F 753. 





Executives 





EXECUTIVE required to take charge of one of the finest job printing estab- 

lishments in Canada, located at Montreal, Canada (non-union); a splendid 
opportunity for a capable conscientious man with first-class experience. Write 
n first instance, in strict confidence, to F 758, with full particulars. 





Managers and Superintendents 


FOREMAN OF EXPERIENCE, who is ambitious to reach superintendency, 

wanted in north middle west city; must be high-grade, non-union produc- 
tion supervisor; plant equipped with 3 cylinders, auto press, 4 gordons, mono- 
type, bindery; do good grade miscellaneous job and catalogue work, tariifs, 
tc.; the first requisite we seek in the man we want is sterling integrity and 
honesty; expect to pay $50 to $60 per week; to such a man capable of 
assisting in management an opportunity can be made for financial interest 
the business. F 771. 











Miscellaneous 





TYPOTHETAE WANTS SPECIALLY EQUIPPED MEN — 

MAN for important position in technical research work and 
statistics; must be well educated, thoroughly acquainted with 
ail _— in printing and allied trades, with scientific, analytic 
mind. 


ALSO man with general mechanical experience in printing and 
thorough knowledge of estimating, for work on Typothete Stand- 
ard Guide and production records. 


Address Secretary, UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA, 
608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 





WANTED —- Manager printing department; must be accurate estimator and 

salesman, know papers and competent on high-class work — commercial, 
blank books, catalogs; young man desiring to live South preferred. Give full 
details with references and photograph. QUEEN CITY PRINTING COM- 
PANY, Charlotte, North Carolina. 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER, practical, of education and ability, is wanted by THE 

CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia. Apply by letter only, 
addressed to the Employment Department, Sec. A, giving age, references and 
information as to qualifications and proofreading experience. 





COPY EDITOR, preferably with proofreader experience, competent to correct 

manuscript and prepare it for compositors in such a manner as to leave 
no doubt in the mind of the operator or compositor as to its correctness; rea- 
sonable amount of speed required; large plant in town of 1,500; excellent 
working conditions. KABLE BROS. CO., Mt. Morris, III. 





Salesmen 


PRINTING SALESMAN — An opening for A-1 man with practical printing 

experience; one who can create and sell better class commercial and direct- 
by-mail printing; city position; must be able to estimate; state references 
and experience first letter; medium-sized shop furnished with best of equip- 
ment. I. A. MEDLAR CO., ‘‘In Business Thirty Years,’ 416 South 14th 
street, Omaha, Neb. 








PRINTING SALESMAN WANTED — Printing firm, one of the largest and 

most progressive in western Pennsylvania, monotype and linotype equipped, 
ruling and bookbinding departments, wants an outside man; must be a real 
salesman with a record of performance in the printing business; exceptional 
ceecrety for the right man. DERRICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Oil 
ity, Pa. 





SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
ing as a side-line; 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABINET 
CO., Bradford, Pa. 





SALESMAN with following among printers; ink, paper or supply men pre- 
A — ee opportunity for live wire. PRINTCRAFT SUPPLY CO., 
Astoria, L. I., N. Y. 





Typographer 





WANTED — Typographer, a student of type display with a thorough, prac- 

tical knowledge of the composing room; experience and talent for this 
work absolutely essential; want a real fellow, enthusiastic worker, not over 40, 
non-union, married and who can qualify as foreman of comparatively small 
shop, doing particular work; state fully why you are qualified, and salary 
expected. BOX 544, Arcade Station, Los Angeles, California. 








INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Bennett’s 

way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical school 
in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on mechanism of intertypes 
and linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s System, in conjunction 
with Sinclair’s book, saves hundreds of dollars; every man connected with 
Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost unbelievable 
results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BENNETT’S 
INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Twenty-two linotypes; new Model 14;  estab- 
lished 1900; more than 1,000 have attended. Call, write. EMPIRE 
SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th street, New York city. 














MISCELLANEOUS 





SALESMEN who call upon the printing trade, to sell gauge pins on a com- 
me mission basis. CHAS. L. STILES, 232 North Third street, Columbus, 
io. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
Bindery 








BINDERY EXECUTIVE, 15 years’ practical experience with all classes of 

binding, costs, cost systems, layouts, paper stock and all modern machinery; 
capable of getting production and quality; 33 years of age; location imma- 
terial; opportunity essential. 754. 


SITUATION WANTED — Bindery foreman, expert ruler, all-around _first- 

class bindery man; experience in some of the best shops; good executive 
ability; can produce economically; best of references; non-union; Scotch- 
Irish. F 767. 











Composing Room 


MONOTYPE OPERATOR open for situation; capable taking charge, both 
keyboards and casters; A-1 tariff man, used to handling big jobs; 15 years’ 
experience; non-union. 86. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN or superintendent; experienced in mani- 
fold catalog, commercial printing; excellent organizing executive for pro- 
duction; married, non-union. F 757. 











OPERATOR, linotype, wants day situation; seventeen years’ experience; 
union; now making $50 nights. F 756. 





Managers and Superintendents 





A PROGRESSIVE and aggressive production superintendent or foreman imme- 

diately available for position anywhere; a broad gage man backed by good 
judgment who does not stand still; a hard, persistent, conscientious worker; 
loyal, efficient, dependable, and understands all ends of the business, including 
meeting and co-operating with customers successfully; cost system and pro- 
duction records, estimating, paper stock, mechanical detail and relations and 
general problems of all departments; I want to locate permanently with a 
REAL firm where there is an opportunity to earn what I can make my services 
worth to the business; 100% American, middle age, married, non-union. 
F 763. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT of a medium or large size printing 


plant in southern or western state; will give particulars in first letter. 
F 761. 








Pressroom 





FOREMAN, in. charge twelve Miehle shop producing high-grade color and 

half-tone printing, seeks a position with a firm doing high-class work; 
have worked for present firm 12 years. If interested, will submit samples of 
work and reasons for wanting a change; sober, neither smoke nor chew, mar- 
ried, non-union. as 





FOREMAN _ PRESSROOM, now employed, wishes position with firm doing 

high-grade magazine, catalog or process color work; twenty years’ prac- 
tical experience; can superintend and instruct; five years present position; 
open shop; references; prefer Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa or Minnesota. F 766. 











Write for details. Ordering state whether for Linotype or Intertype. 
Price: Outfit casting 6-pt. low sl dup t 
THE NORIB COMPANY, 132 West 31st Street, New York 4st: borders. $10. Sent on ten days approval. 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


With the Norib Low Slug and Rule Caster you can 
cast ribless and low slugs, 30 ems long and 55 
points high, as well as no-rib rules and borders, 
all of even thickness and exact height, on the ordi- 
nary (Universal) mold of the Linotype or Inter- 
type, with ordinary liners and slides. Attachment 
is applied same as a liner, without removing mold, 
drilling holes or making any adjustments. The 
operation is the same as casting ordinary ribbed 
slugs from matrix slides. 
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EXPERIENCED ROTARY PRESSMAN seeks position; thoroughly qualified 
30 


on one, two, three, four-color presses. F 730. 





Salesmen 





MANUFACTURERS — Compositor and linotype operator, familiar with trade 
. needs, desires to sell supplies and machinery in Missouri and Illinois. 
770. 
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Knife Grinders 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINERY COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 








Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery 


SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th street, New York. 
equipment for printing presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Electric 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO PURCHASE Miehle presses, all sizes. ADZIT PRINTERS 
SUPPLY CO., 41-43 Ellsworth avenue, S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








WANTED 18 by 25 Scott drum press, complete job outfits, Miehle presses. 
WANNER MACHINERY CO., 714-716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


WANTED — Dunning deckle edge paper machine; will pay cashe WANNER 
MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 





Neutralizers 





UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York: Electric and gas ma- 
chines that stop offset and electric troubles, quick-dry ink; safe for all presses. 





Numbering Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Paging and Numbering Machines 





WANTED FOR CASH Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 


ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 


WANTED — One secondhand Kidder slitter and rewinding machine, small 
size. SIMPLEX TICKET CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED —- 16 or 18-inch roller backer; 
price. F 774. 








give make, age, where used and 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Bookbinding Machinery 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton st., Chicago; 45 Lafayette st., New 
York; 531 Atlantic ave., Boston; Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 14 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock on hand. 














Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 14 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 











Brass Typefounders 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 14 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Calendar Pads 
THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 


Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1923; now ready for shipment; 
the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 














Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — ‘Superior electric welded silver 
gloss steel chases: a complete line. For address see Typefounders. 








Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Paper Cutters 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINERY COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 




















Perforators 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalog. 





LEVY, MAX, & CO., Wayne Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. Screens, cameras, 


lenses and galley equipment for photo processes. 





Presses 





HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. Chicago offices, 7 S. Dearborn street. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 











Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 719- 
721 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut street, 
Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 








Cylinder Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 











Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas heat- 
ers, with automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. ‘‘ Be a hot printer.” 








Die Cutting Specialists 


FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 489 Broome street, New York. 
Canal 8134. 





Phone: 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalog. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 











Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 6 by 9 
“ inch, 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
hicago. 








Engraving Methods 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 

simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








Job Printing Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 














GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
G. E. REINHARDT, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 

















Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 





THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, New York city. 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 





Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Punching Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 








Rebuilt Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Ruling Machines 





G. E. REINHARDT, late Foérste & Tromm, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF Combination Slitter, Perforator and Scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 


HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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Stereotyping Equipment 


THE INLAND PRINTER 





For Sale 








BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 





Stereotyping Outfits 





ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamps for literaturee HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





Tags 


MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 








Type Founders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in w type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 


William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 
646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe 


st.: Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; 
Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; 
N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; 
West 310 First av.; 


Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; 
Los Angeles, 121 
Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 


Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 


COTTRELL ROTARY 
MAGAZINE PRESS 


Printing both sides of sheet from web, 3600 to 4000 per hour, deliver- 
ing unfolded sheets 37x4934 in., which will fold to 32 pp. 9x12, or 64 pp. 
6x9 in. A fine machine, capable of turning out the highest grade of 
rotary magazine work. Complete with motors and full equipment at 
less than one-third its price new. Full details and photo on request. 


(Mention our No. 344.) 
200 FIFTH AVENUE 


BARKER SALES CO. Sw youn arr 


We Have Many Other Fine Machines for Sale. ‘‘ Used But Good.” 
Send for our List No. 26. 








LEARN PHOTO-ENGRAVING 


Uncrowded, highly paid profession. Six Months’ Course Qualifies 
You. Our graduates in great demand. WE ASSIST YOU TO 
SECURE A GOOD POSITION. Modern equipment, terms reason- 
able, living expenses low. Catalogue furnished on request. Address 


EATON SCHOOL of PHOTO-ENGRAVING, Effingham, Ill., U.S.A. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers of Type and Superior 
Specialties for Printers—- Merchants of printing machinery and equip- 


ment, materials and supplies — factory at Chicago; sales and service houses 
at Chicago, Washington, D. C., Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Saint 
Paul, Seattle, Vancouver, B. 


THE NATIONAL TYPE FOUNDRY, Bridgeport, Conn. Guaranteed foundry 
type; large variety of faces. Specimen sheets and catalogue on request. 
Old type taken in exchange if desired. 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
street, Boston. 535-547 Pearl street, cor. Elm, New York. 

















There is only one ENGRAVING 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 
MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 








EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY (est. 1894), makers Wood Type, Metal Type, 
Reglet and Cutting Sticks. Buffalo, N. Y.; Delevan, N. Y. 





Wire Stitchers 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York 
city. Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer” wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 




















CARBON BLACK 


GODFREY L. CABOT 


938-942 Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 
GRADES — Elf, Auk, Monarch, Kosmos No. 1, Kosmos No. 2 








Wire Stitchers, Bookbinders and Box Makers 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Wood Goods 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 












the Productimeter 


Does more than count. It’s a regular watch dog. 
Prevents overruns, avoids loss and waste. 


Write for Bulletin No. 41, and find out what “‘The 
Productimeter’’ can do for you. 




















DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(1258) 653 Buftum St., Milwaukee, Wis. | 

















\ for Lithographers, Printers, Folding 
Box Manufacturers and Newspaper Publishers. 
Tell us your requirements. We have the press. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 




















Factories — Cedar Grove and Nancy’s Run, W. Va.; Lamkin, La. 








CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


288 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 





To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 








Corporation Books 
Carried in Stock and Made to Order. Also for Churches, 
Clubs, Lodges, Etc. 

ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS 
45 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 








Special Offer: Set of 6, $1.00 
$1.75 for 12 









STILES 4-POINT 
Gauge Pins 


MORE, ACCURATE—DURABLE 
=== _ RELIABLE—EFFICIENT 


Two extra teeth or points. Non-slipping spring tongue. Legs can’t 
spread or squeeze. Ends your feed-guide trouble. Sold on guarantee. 


CHAS. L. STILES, Patentee, 232 North 3d Street, Columbus, Ohio 



















Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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Buckeye Cover Hears 
From Many Friends 


The day’s work in our mills is always enlivened by pleasant 
letters from friends personally unknown to us. They express 
such confidence in the integrity of our product and the char- 
acter of our establishment that we should feel guilty of a 
betrayal of trust if we lowered our standards. 


For example, the mail this day brings us from the Benjamin F. 
Emery Company, Philadelphia: 


“We recently received one of your Specimen Boxes and feel that 


_ we should inform you of a catalogue which we just completed 

bound in double-thick Buckeye. 
USE BUCKEYE (OVERS “Our customer bought corrugated board to protect the cata- 
oS logues but found that the boards would bring them over-weight. 


“He put a catalogue in an ordinary envelope and threw it 
against the ceiling. He folded it front and back and crumpled 
it hard in both hands. 


“After considerable very rough usage the catalogue was taken 
out and found to be practically unhurt. The embossing on the 
cover was in perfect condition, and they did vo# use the boards.” 


On the same day Mr. Charles W. Smith, Advertising, of 
Waynesboro, Virginia, writes us: 


“After receiving your Buckeye Cover Specimen Box I can 
easily understand why you have been making good paper since 
1848. If you continue to make it as good as you are now you 
will always be making paper. These specimens will always 
cause me to think of Buckeye Cover when I think of good 
paper. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Paper | 


in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio: 


Send us, please, without charge, your collection of varied printed and embossed 
pieces, done on Buckeye Cover and known as Specimen Box No. 6. 


Name 





Address 
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You will get 


gcodmete W KI’ TER 


Type-High Numbering Machine for Numbering 
and Printing at One Impression: The 


Boston Nodel is the Sturdiest Machine made 
and wiilstand upand meet the 
most exacting requirements. 
SOLD BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co., Atlantic Ave. and Logan St., Brooklyn, N.Y.,U.S.A. 


BOSTC EL i 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE!ICO. 
d PATENTED PML 


























Mid-States 


(Reg. U.S, Pat. Off.) 


REALLY FLAT 
(SUMMED PAPERS 


Made in Chicago — Used from Coast to Coast. 





Many a printer has passed up a good gummed label 
order because of some unpleasant experience with Gummed 
Paper which would not lie flat. 

There is a good profit in gummed labels if printed on 
the right kind of Gummed Paper. 

Insist on having Mid-States Really Flat Gummed Papers 
which can be printed just as readily as ungummed paper. 

The Mid-States line includes a generous assortment of 
whites and colors with Dextrine and Fish Glue gumming 
all of excellent quality. 

Don’t fail to ask for a sample book — it contains valu- 
able information. 

Manufactured by 


Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


ti uick 
(Wound on the Green Core} 
GUMMED PAPER AND CLOTH 
2433 S. Robey St., Chicago, II. 


New York St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 
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TON CO. PAPERS 


WORK well done, the appropriate word spoken at the right time, the 
intelligent selection of materials to meet exacting requirements—from 
such acts all derive a pleasurable satisfaction that is difficult to express. 


To assist the purchasing agent in a proper selection of papers that 
will effectively back up the numerous office requirements, we have 
defined the Byron Weston Co. products as follows: 

WESTON LINEN RECORD —For municipal, county and state records. For the 
accounting of large corporations and financial institutions. 

WESTON DEFIANCE BOND—For commercial correspondence. For policies, 
bonds, deeds and all documents necessitating printing and writing. 

WESTON FLEXO LEDGER —For flat-opening, loose-leaf ledgers. Made with a 
hinge in the paper. 

WESTON TYPOCOUNT— For the particular requirements developed by machine 
bookkeeping. 

WAVERLY LEDGER — For general commercial requirements. A splendid writing 
and printing paper at a medium price. 


State your writing or ledger paper needs and we will send you interesting exhibits for 
lest and examination. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASS. 

















“Old Fashioned” Quality 


Made by a Company who has kept Quality as a 
standard for 86 years. J May be not so finely fin- 
ished, so “pretty”— but a real knife for real work. 


33 Columbia St. 


LSJ. While Cm ity 


SINCE 1837 


One Trial Will Show You 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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pP 
ITH its rag base and long, strong fibres, Foldwell offers durability of the 
highest character for sales manuals. It offers protection against falling 
leaves and cracked pages. And even under the stress of hard use day after 
day, it insures the preservation of all the beauty attained in the pressroom. 
It is important for a printer to consider this. For sales manuals, remember, 
are distributed among salesmen—critics who do not hesitate to express their 
opinions to “the company.” 
And when a sales manager receives compliments from the men to whom 
he sends beautiful and durable manuals, you may be sure that he is going 
to remember his printer. 
A Bulletin for Printers 
“Getting the Most Out of Foldwell” is one of the methods of handling Foldwell and suggesting pieces 
helpful bulletins on paper published periodically by on which printers can do good business. If you are 


the Chicago Paper Company. Each issue contains not already receiving it we will gladly send you this 
information specifically for printers — outlining bulletin for the asking. 


Folding Coated Book Folding Coated Cover Folding Coated Writing 





CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 


Desk 2, 818 South Wells Street, Chicago + Nationally Distributed 




















ron ALL £inos OF FINE PRINTING 
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Resolute Ledger 


A paper that fits the job. RESOLUTE is all that its name implies — 
constant in its guardianship of the facts and figures intrusted to it and 


firm beneath the stress of erasure. 


RESOLUTE LEDGER, aside from its use as a serviceable, economical 
ledger sheet, is a good all ’round paper for any purpose requiring 


a tough body and smooth surface. 


Splendid for direct mail pieces. 


Made in white, blue and buff in a good variety of weights and sizes. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Atpany, N. Y Fischel Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD........ J. Francis Hock & Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN..... 
BuTIE, MOND 6 isiee.< o:c:0:5 Minneapolis Paper Co. 
Curcaco, ILL Parker, Thomas & Tucker 
Paper Co. 

Petrequin Paper Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 

The Paper Supply Co. 
Century Paper Co. 
.Kansas City Paper House 


Des Mornes, IA 
Houston, TExAS 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND 
Kansas City, Mo.. 


LANSING, MICH....... Bisse Ramey Paper Co. 


LouIsvILLE, Ky 

Mempuis, TENN Tayloe Paper Co. 
MILWaukKEE, Wi1s.Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN...Minneapolis Paper Co. 


Lasher & Gleason, Inc. 


New York City eceecsiians F. W. Anderson & Co. 
Old Dominion Paper Co. 

OxtaHoma City, Okia....Kansas City Paper 
House 

. Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 

Potter-Brown Paper Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I Paddock Paper Co 
RIcHMOND, VA Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TExas..San Antonio Paper Co. 
San Francisco, CALIF Bonestell & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo Springfield Paper Co. 
St. Louts, Mo St. Louis Paper Co. 
St. Paut, Minn.....E. J. Stillwell Paper Co. 
SEATTLE, WasH American Paper Co. 
ToLepo, OxuIo Commerce Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Co. 

.Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


Omaua, NEBR. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


Worcester, Mass. 


New York City, Export, Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 


PAPER COMPANY 


Neenah , Wisconsin 


Makers of Orv Councit Tree Bonn, Success Bonp, Curerrain Bonn, 
Neenau Bonn, Wispom Bonn, Gracier Bonp, SToNewAtt Linen LepceEr, 
Resotute Lepcer, Prestice LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes. 


Note the Tear and Wear as Well as the Test 
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“X/ZOUR books of Collins 
Cover Papers are un- 
questionably the most con- 
vincing cover stock sales- 
men I have ever seen. To 
say they are beautiful is 
putting it mildly. I appre- 
ciate the suggestions which 
the interesting designs, color 
schemes and printing offer.” 





from an Advertising Agency 











om aManutacturer 








“T AM highly delighted 
with our catalog, bound 
in your cover stock. I par- 
ticularly care for the pliabil- 
ity and apparent durability 
of Collins Cover Papers and 
I recognize as well the re- 
markable effects obtained in 
surfaces, colors and tones, 
which in the ‘shop’ of the 
artist are called quality.” 


—— us to hand you 
a copy of a recent cata- 
log we produced. The cover 
stock used is Castilian, a 
product of your organiza- 
tion. The result is so happy 
that we thought you might 
like to see it. You are to be 
congratulated !”’ 




















“'T HAVE seen many beau- 
tiful cover papers, but 
Collins Algerian Covers are 
the finest I have ever seen, 





the leathery feel of the stock 
adds materially to the rich- 
ness and appearance. Your 
‘Damascan’ gives me an 


idea for a new cover effect.”’ 





roma estgner 





ONCE you see and feel a 

COLLINS QUALITY 
COVER— be it Algerian, 
Damascan, Castilian, Velu- 
met, Bird of Paradise or 
Duotone — you will under- 
stand why it meets with uni- 
versal tavor. 


SEND FOR THE NEW ALGERIAN 
AND DAMASCAN PORTFOLIOS 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 
240 Columbia Ave., Philadelphia 


New York Chicago Boston Cleveland 
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Atlantic Bond 


Why be satisfied with a sur- 
face-marked sulphite bond 


when for the same money 





you can get Atlantic Bond 
with a genuine watermark? 


CAtlantio Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation MANILA, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company 
ATLANTA=—Sloan Paper Company MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. NEW YORK CITY—Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Cook-Vivian Company Sutphin Paper Company 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Company PHILADELPHIA—Molten Paper Company 
BRIDGEPORT—The Gorton Paper Corporation PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
BUFFALO—The Disher Paper Company PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company RICHMOND — Southern Paper Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company ROCHESTER —The George E. Doyle Paper Company 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Company SAN FRANCISCO—Biake, Moffitt & Towne 


‘ite ST. LoUIS—Acme Paper Company 
DETROIT—Paper House of Michigan ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
DULUTH, MINN.—Minneapolis Paper Company patti Rp—American Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE—H. & W. B. Drew SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 


LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


EXPORT—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl Street, New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 
ENVELOPES— United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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He wanted eight distinct colors 


He found twelve! 


HE advertising manager of a nationally known 
concern needed eight distinct colors in an inex- 
pensive bond paper to use for certain forms. 


He told us that he had investigated every sulphite bond 
paper on the mar ket and could not find the colors. “I’ve 
looked at them all,” he said. “It’s no use. There’s not 


enough difference between them.” 


But we found that he hadn’t seen Basic Bond. We sent 
him samples. Right back came an enthusiastic letter. «1 
wanted eight colors. I found twelve — and they’re dis- 
tinctive, just what I need!” he wrote. “Basic Bond is 
the only paper of its kind that offers such advantages 


in color.” 


Twelve easily recognized, distinct colors! 


RASICBOSD 


“Best By Every Test” 


THE WHITAKER PAPER COMPANY 
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Beater 
Engineer 


Men who work in 
the Allied Mills 
are born paper 
makers. This,more 
than our vast re- 
sources, fine ma- 
chinery and 
special formulae, 
explains the un- 
surpassed quality 
of Allied Papers. 

















The Quality of Dependable Offset is Derived 


from Formula, Equipment and Men 


AMONG the country’s foremost 
printers, Allied Dependable Offset 
is recognized as a sheet of particular 
merit—possessing those fine qualities 
which are necessary for the most 


satisfactory results on offset presses. } 


It isthe product not only of a scien- 
tifically developed formula, not only 
of extensive equipment, but of 
young men who know paper, live 
paper and who take real pride in 
producing dependable papers for 
beautiful printing results. 


Dependable Offset possesses a rag 
base; it is free from fuzz; and it 
works easily. Where faithfulness 


of color tones is important, this stock 
offers a particular advantage. Its sur- 
face is carefully developed to retain 
full color strength and bring out 
exactly the values andshades desired. 


When you want a job to be partic- 
ularly impressive, use Dependable 
Offset. By doing so you eliminate 
guess work and chance, and make 
certain of smooth sailing to a thor- 
oughly satisfied customer. 


a 4 a 
Kingkote isa special coated offset for use 
where price is not the main considera- 
tion. Liberty and Special are less expen- 
sive grades—both possessing fine value. 
We will gladly send samples on request. 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS 


In writing for samples please address Desk 2, Office 7 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
New York Warehouse: 471-473 Eleventh Avenue 


10 Paper Machines 
BARDEEN DIVISION 2 


KING DIVISION 4 


34 Coating Machines 
MONARCH DIVISION 
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F VALIANT BOND IS AS GOOD AS WE 
BELIEVE IT IS OR AS GOOD AS THE 
MERCHANTS, PRINTERS AND CONSUM- 
ERS TELL US, THEN IT IS BECAUSE WE 
HAVE NOT ONCE STEPPED ASIDE FROM 
THE ROAD ON WHICH WE STARTED~= 
TO MAKE THE BEST BOND PAPER WE 
KNEW HOW, PUTTING INTO IT, WITHOUT 
UNDUE STRESS ON COST, ALL THAT 
HONEST MATERIALS COULD CON 
TRIBUTE AND THAT DEVOTION TO 
WORKMANSHIP COULD AVAIL # # 


FOR SALE BY 








































BALTIMORE, MD.....-...-.-. -- Dobler & Mudge NEW YORK, N. Y.._------ Lasher & Lathrop, Inc 
BOSTON, MASS. ....A. Storrs & Bement Company OMAHA, NEB...--- Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
elec OF | * as Moser Paper Comany PHILADELPHIA, PA......A. Hartung & Company 
DENVER, COLO. Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. PORTLAND, ORE. ....... Blake, McFall Company 
DEGMOl’, MING. ...<...: Beecher, Peck & Lewis PUEBLO, COLO...-...--.- Colorado Paper Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ..C. P. Lesh Paper Company RICHMOND, VA. ....... Virginia Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY..--- Southeastern Paper Company SEATTLE, WASH... .... American Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. Allman-Christianson Paper Co ST. PAUL, MINN..-.- .- - Inter-City Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. -- -- Paper Supply Company WASHINGTON, D.C. ... Virginia Paper Company 
EXPORT... Parsons Trading Company, New York 






NEWARK, N. J......-<:-.- Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
ENVELOPES made by the United States Envelope Company 
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MENASHA, WIS., U. S. A. 
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better 
paper 


better 
printing 





Must you sell your goods 
with pictures? 


merchandise can be 
demonstrated by actual 
sample. Foods, for instance. 


Other goods can be adequately 
described in words. Books, for 
instance. 


But there are many, many 
kinds of goods that can be sold 


only when the customer knows 
what they look like. 


The way to advertise these 
articles is by pictures. 


“Selling Sight Unseen” is one 
of the subjects exploited in a 
book called ‘ Making it Easy to 
Plan Printing on Warren’s Cum- 
berland Super Book,”’ recently 
issued by S. D. Warren Com- 
pany. This book deals with some 


forms of merchandise which are 
best advertised by pictures of 
the actual goods. 


The purpose of the book is to 
aid advertisers in the selection 
and printing of pictures that ex- 
plain style, texture, shape, op- 
eration, and other features. 


The book is printed on War- 
ren’s Cumberland Super Book, 
which though inexpensive is pri- 
marily a picture paper. 


Copies of this book may be 
secured without charge from the 
paper merchant nearest you who 
sells Warren’s Standard Printing 
Papers. If you do not know the 
distributer to whom you should 
apply, write to us. 





S. D. WARREN COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Pej 
Warren’ 
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Albany, N.Y. 
Hudson Valley Paper Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The S.P. Richards Company 
Sloan Paper Company 

The Whitaker Paper Company 


Augusta, Me. 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 


Baltimore, Md. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. - 
B. F. Bond Paper Co. 

O. F. H. Warner & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper Company 


Boston, Mass. 

The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Carter, Rice & Co., Corporation 
Cook-Vivian Company, Inc. 
The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Company 


Buffalo, N.Y. 

The Alling & Cory Company 
Chicago, III. 

The Paper Mills’ Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
The Johnston-Albershart Co, 
The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
Standard Paper Company 

The Whitaker Paper Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 

The Central Ohio Paper Co. 
The Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
The Petrequin Paper Company 
Union Paper & Twine Co. 


Columbus, Ohio 

Central Ohio Paper Company 

Dallas, Texas 

Southwestern Paper Company 
Denver, Colo. 

Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper 

Company 
Graham Paper Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Pratt Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 

Detroit, Mich. 
The Paper House of Michigan 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Union Paper & Twine Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Company 


Hartford, Conn. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


Houston, Texas 
Southwestern Paper Company 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Crescent Paper Company 
C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Graham Paper Company 
Kansas City Paper House 
Midwestern Paper Company 

Louisville, Ky. 
Louisville Paper Company 
Rowland Paper Company 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
John Leslie Paper Company 
McClellan Paper Company 
Minneapolis Paper Company 

Nashville, Tenn. 
Graham Paper Company 
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lO Sources of 
Direct Mail 
Ideas 


ANY a successful direct-mail piece has its 
beginnings in so simple a thing as this: 
Phoning one of the 110 Strathmore agents listed 
here, and asking for dummies or paper suggestions. 


Each agent is equipped with a Strathmore Sample 
Sheet Cabinet. Here are Strathmore Papers of 
multi-varied hue, texture and effect. The agent 
draws forth those appropriate to your purpose, and 
creates dummies. 


In some cases, these paper suggestions prove to be 
direct-mail ideas in themselves; for, the paper and 
the fold supply interest sufficient. In other cases, 
the paper, as part of the artist’s or typographer’s 
picture, invests it with a distinctive touch. In 
every case, the paper sells the idea of quality. 


Locate your nearest Strathmore agent. Call on him 
for a paper suggestion next time you plan a direct- 
mail piece,—be it a simple envelope stuffer or a 
pretentious booklet. 


STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
Mirtineacue, Mass., U. S. A. 


STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 


Newark, N. J. 
J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


New York City 
J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
M. & F. Schlosser 
The Seymour Company 
Oakland, Cal. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Omaha, Neb. 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Field-Hamilton-Smith PaperCo. 
Western Paper Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles Beck Company 
The Paper House of 
Pennsylvania 
The Thomas W. Price Co. 
A. Hartung & Company 
Raymond & McNutt Company 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
The Alling Cory Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
Portland, Ore. 
Blake, McFall Company 
Endicott Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Providence, R.I. 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Richmond, Va. 
Richmond Paper Company 
Virginia Paper Company 
B. W. Wilson Paper Company 
Rochester, N.Y. 
The Alling & Cory Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Beacon Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
Mack-Elliott Paper Company 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Nassau Paper Company 
St. Paul Paper Company 
E. J. Stilwell & Company 
The Whitaker Paper Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Seattle, Wash. 
American Paper Company 
Mutual Paper Company 
Paper Warehouse, Inc. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Spokane, Wash. 
B. G. Ewing & Company 
J. W. Graham Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
Paper House of New England 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Standard Paper Company 
Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Toledo, Ohio 
Central Ohio Paper Company 
Commerce Paper Company 

Troy, N.Y. 
Troy Paper Company 
Washington, D.C. 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Barton, Duer & KochPaperCo, 
B. F. Bond Paper Company 
Virginia Paper Company 
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for— 
catalogs 
broadsides 
an 


folders. 


gives— 
leather feel 
leather looks 
at the price of 








7 SECOND PRIZE DESIGN 


— in the Ranger Cover Contest — is shown in this small reproduction. 
Drawn by A. Rowden King, Inc. We will be glad to send full size 
reproductions, in colors, also sample sheets of Ranger Cover for mak- 
ing dummies of booklets or catalogs. Write for them. 


HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER COMPANY 


49 FISK AVENUE SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








paper. 


For sale by leading job- 
bers. Write us for name 
of nearest distributor. 
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THE S & C SPACEBAND CLEANER 
An Automatic Device for Cleaning Spacebands 
The S & C Spaceband Cleaner cleans efficiently and uniformly a 
set of thirty spacebands in One Minute. 
Can Be Operated By Anybody 
When Attached to a Light Socket it is Ready for Use. 

Measurements: 24 inches in length, 15 inches in height and 12 
inches in width. Weight 73 lbs. Fits into any corner of the shop. 


Descriptive circulars and particulars furnished upon request. 
When writing state whether you use Alternating or Direct 
current and voltage. 


INTERLINO COMPANY 


1017 Majestic Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



























Stereotyping For Job Plants 


The dry mat has made Stereotyping practical for the job plant. 
The usefulness of Stereotypes has been increased 1,000% by 
our Nickel Bath, by which a Nickel-steel printing surface is provided equal to 
the average electrotype. The economy in time and money is evident, for these 
Nickel-steel Stereotypes can be made complete and ready for press in 45 min- 
utes. Full information sent on request. 


Our Improved Hot Bender doubles the efficiency of any foundry. 
Electrotypes and Stereotypes of any thickness can be accurately 
curved on the one machine. Ours is the only Bending Machine made which 
will curve a stereotype plate perfectly. Write for particulars. 


ELGIN BENDING MACHINE CO. 
Office 565 Douglas Ave., Elgin, Illinois 








save 50 per cent in ink and wear 


Prices at your Dealers: 


SAVE INK—SAVE WEAR AND TEAR 


Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks on your Job Presses will 
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economical, 
They Expand—They Contract—They are Noiseless 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 


Ask your dealer or send direct, 
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We can refer you to printers in your locality who find our equipment most 


1816 Whitley Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

















The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED—SIMPLICITY—DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, I9II. 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. 

Yours very truly, B. D. Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rev. Robert Dick Estate, 139,%, tees St; 

















Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
7500 impressions per hour. 
Roll feed — Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Once through the press completes the job. 


New Era Mfg. Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets Paterson, New Jersey 












































HICKOK No. 3 DISC PAPER RULING MACHINE 






This machine was designed for the Tablet Manufacturer. It 
draws the paper from the roll or web, perforates, rules on 
both sides at one operation, cuts same into desired lengths, 
counts and is received into the lay-boy. On account of its 
simplicity and production, it is extremely popular. It is also 
made so that two rolls or webs can be ruled at the same time 
on both sides of the paper. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MEG. CO. 
Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 


Established 1844 Incorporated 1886 
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STANDARD TYPOGRAPHIC NUMBERING AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
MACHINE OF THE WORLD 220-230 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
B 
Model 30— 5 Wheels ‘ 123 West atsillonn Siteat, Chicago, Ill. 
Model 31 — 6 Wheels F 66 Houndsditch . London, England 
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‘Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelsteel"Globetypes'’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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How Much Time 
Do You Lose in Wash-Up? 


It takes ten minutes, or 
less, per press, with 


The 


Climax 


Roller- 
i) ) Washing 
2 Machine 


One gallon of kero- 

sene will wash the 

rollers from one flat- 

bed press for thirty days with the Climax. 
No wipers required. 





Full information and prices on request. 


CHARLES H. COLLINS 


501 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
Phone Wabash 5069 











The Advance Wetmore 


Line of 
Glue Handling 
Equipment 


Meets theneeds ofevery print 
shop and bindery, from the 
smallshop using one bench pot 
to the large edition bindery 
where the handling of large 
quantities of glue without 
waste is a serious problem. 


The Wetmore Model A-D shown 
here is our most up-to-date heater 
and it is a profitable investment for 
any plant large enough to use a 
central heater to supply the bench 
pots. It is an absolutely safe de- 
vice. Steam cannot come in contact 
with the glue and sd Automatic 
Temperature Controller maintains 
The a a constant temperature of 140° to 
sie 150°. There is absolutely no danger 
Glue Heater of overheating. 


Write for illustrated booklet describing the Model A-D 
and other devices for use with steam, gas or electricity. 


The New Advance Machinery Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 






































The Improved Plate-Lock 
P adding Press Patented 


Most practical device on 
the market for doing 
Padding or Blocking. 
Made entirely of metal. 


Sheet Metal Locking Plates en- 
gage side frames, hold paper in 
alignment and prevent it falling. 
Locking Head compresses paper. 
When loading, door is closed 
and locked, press inclined back- 
ward to make jogging easy, then 
brought to perpendicular posi- 
tion, door opened, presenting a 
rigid even surface to apply cement 
and cloth. 


Holds sheets up to 14x 18 inches. 
One or two piles, according to 
size of sheets. (Presses 24 inches 
wide in preparation.) 
MODELE, six feet high, fastened 
to wall or post by support- 
ing brackets, 1,000 to 40,000 
sheets at one loading. 


MODEL F, 42 inches high, 
sets on low bench, 1,000 to 
20,000 sheets at one loading. 


Send for Illustrated 
Circular 














Manufactured and Sold by 
Joseph E. Murphy Company 
South Lancaster, Massachusetts 
ALSO SOLD BY TYPE FOUNDRIES AND DEALERS 















































Burch Burner and Blower 


for Miller Feeders 


Here isa gas Burner that performs a double duty. The 
Burner removes electricity from the paper and sets the 
ink, while the air Blower causes each sheet to lie 
smoothly as it is placed on the pile of printed pages. 


Easy to install! Tubing for the gas connection as well 
as tubing and a T connection for the air supply are 
furnished. 


Simple to operate! The gas Burner requires no atten- 
tion. The Blower operates as the press is operated. 


Economical to use! The air regulator on the gas tube 
assures the proper mixture for low gas consumption. 


The first cost is the last cost, as there are no expensive 
repair parts to buy. 


10x 15 size, each 
12 x 18 size, each $15.00 


For sale by leading supply houses 


The Casper Gripper Co. 
1525 Williamson Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Casper Grippers for Platen Presses 
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Jear it 
Jest it 


and You will 
Specity it 


YOWARD Bony 


WATERMARKED 


HE use of varied colored papers 

to differentiate between depart- 
ments, to classify correspondence, 
orders and general office routine is 
rapidly growing in popularity. 
HOWARD BOND, with its thirteen 
effective colors and four distinct 
finishes, affords printers and users of 
printing unlimited choice to meet 
these new conditions. 


We have prepared a neat folder sug- 
gesting the uses of color as applied to 
business. A copy of this folder is 
yours for the asking. Write us direct 
or ask your local Howard Bond agent 
for it. 





The Howard Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio 


New York Office: 280 Broadway Chicago Office: 1148 Otis Bldg. 








HOWARD BOND HOWARD LAID BOND HOWARD LEDGER 
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No Job Printing Department is 
completely equipped with- 

out at least one 


Standard 


HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. 
Over 50 per cent of our sales are 
to repeat-order customers. 


Comfortable terms to responsible 
houses 


WOOD & NATHAN CoO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
521 West 23d Street, New York 





























Margach 
Metal 
Feeder 
$75.00 


Can be applied to 
any slug or single 
type casting ma- 
chine. It will 


























save you $1.00 per 
day per machine. 
The MARGACH 
has been endorsed 
by nearly a thou- 
sand users. 





For further information 
call or write. 





, MARGACH METAL FEEDER 
Linotype, Intertype, Ludlow and Elrod. 
Gas or Electric. 
THE MARGACH MFG. CO. 
213-215 Centre St., New York 
U. S. REPRESENTATIVES FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
66 a ml. Toronto Type! tet Se. Ltd., 


Des Moines Printers’ Exchange, 
810 Second St., Des Moines, Iowa te ronto, Ontario 


H. F. Wiegel, National Aaa & Type Co., 
535 —— Bivd.. Webster Groves, 39 Burling Slip 
New York NY. 
Ay (ote son, Representative for 


Jo! 
350 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. Mexico, Cuba & So. America 























DO-MORE > 


Automatic 


* PROCESS EMBOSSER | 





The DO-MORE Automatic Process Embosser produces fine || 


embossed, engraved and litho effects direct from type 
without the use of dies or plates 


For further particulars and prices apply to 


| AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO. | 


95 MINNA STREET ~ SAN FRANCISCO ~ CALIFORNIA 
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ESTABLISHED a 


The proof lies 
in a trial of the 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
SERVICE 


A half century of steady 
growth has given this house 
a National reputation for 
designing and the making 
of perfect printing plates. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


OSM 
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ROBERTS Numbering Machines 


Type-High Model27 Type-High Model 28 
5 Wheels . . $16.00 6 Wheels . . $18.00 
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MODEL 27 


+. 


“Eight Points of Preference for the Press- 
man” is the title of an attractive folder describing 
eight points of superiority of ROBERTS PRESS 
NUMBERING MACHINES. Ask for this 
folder if you are interested in press numbering. 
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We also build special typographic numbering 
equipment. If you have any special numbering 
io é Sa 
problem, put it up to us. ” 
To number either forward or backward—Fully guar- NO 1 2 3 4 5 


anteed—Over 75 other models. Write for informa- 


tion. Allorders can be filled immediately from stock. Fac Simile Impression—Size 14x }i Inches 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 


Simplest—Strongest—Fully Patented—Over 300,000 in use. 
THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world. 
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Special Typographic Numbering Equipment 


For regular press numbering nothing can equal ROBERTS MACHINES No. 27 and No. 28, 
referred to in the above ad. Frequently, however, special machines are required for special purposes. 
We are constantly building such machines for widely 
a S ewe diversified purposes, for customers all over the world. 
a See ee We can safely say that there is not a numbering problem 
Eg Sy Sg eg EE = e ef o4 8 

ee ee eee we can not solve, if it is solvable. 
The rotary equipment here illustrated was originally designed and 
a: is now used for ticket and similar numbering work. The outfit 
*- =o : = aE consists of 200 machines advancing automatically at each impres- 
sion of the cylinder, having a numbering capacity of many millions 
of tickets a day by numbering 200 tickets at each revolution of the 
impression cylinder. These special equipments to order only, with 
any number of wheels and with any size and style of figures desired. 





We own and operate the largest and most modernly equipped Numbering Machine Factory in 
the world. Put up to us your difficult numbering problems. If interested in regular press 
numbering, ask for our interesting folder, ‘‘Eight Points of Preference for the Pressman.’’ 


THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. Branches and agencies in principal countries of the world. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 
Sloan Paper Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Swigart Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Standard Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Millcraft Paper Company 
DENVER, COLO. 
Western Paper Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Paper House of Michigan 


FARGO, N. DAK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FRESNO, CAL. 

Zellerbach Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Crescent Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Midwestern Paper Company 
LINCOLN, NEB. 

Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

EF. A. Bouer Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
John Leslie Paper Co. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 

M. & F. Schlosser 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKL. 
Western Newspaper Union 
OMAHA, NEB. 


Western Paper Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Raymond & McNutt Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


RICHMOND, VA. 
B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Company 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Western Newspaper Union 
FOREIGN 
DISTRIBUTORS 
NEW YORK CITY 
American Paper Exports, Inc. 


HULL, ENGLAND 
G. F. Smith & Son, Ltd. 


rAPERS 


When your 
prospect wonders 


“how will this job look?” 


Printing would be easier to sell if the 
buyer could see the finished job before he 
placed the order. 


You can sell good printing more easily 
by showing how much better the job will 
look on Linweave—with Envelopes to 
Match. 


Whether it be for a booklet, folder, or 
announcement, your Linweave Merchant, 
listed here, will gladly furnish you 
dummies, suggestions and examples made 
up from Linweave Papers and Envelopes. 


Use them to show your prospect that a 
good job—a Linweave job—is worth while. 


It’s easier to show it than explain it. 


The Linweave Envelope to Match is 
available from stock without delay. 


Write your Linweave Merchant, listed 
here, for booklet telling why Linweave 
is worth your while. 


NATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT ASSOCIATION 


SPRINGFIELD, MAssacHUSETTS 
Fine Announcement Papers with 


Envelopes to Match 


lnweave 


and CARDS 








Gnvelopes to Match 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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O the users of Princess Cover 

Paper for catalogs, booklets 
and folders, we offer a gratuitous 
cover cut service which materially 
reduces the cost of the printed 
production. 


PRINCESS Cover Paper is the 
oldest cover stock made, famous 
forits great durability, rich colors, 
and excellent printing surface. It 
does not fade, show soil, crack in 
the folds or become dogeared 
from rough handling. The cost 
is very moderate considering the 
expensive dyes and raw material 
that enter into its manufacture. 


WRITE at once for sample folder 
and full particulars regarding the 
cover cuts supplied for use in 
connection with Princess Cover 
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Princess Cover Paper 


“IT BACKS UP YOUR SALES MESSAGE” 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. toNwerericur 
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Copyright, 1922. by C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc. 




















What Is the Type-Hi Planer? 


The Type-Hi Planer is a perfected ball- = 
bearing planing machine for the absolute - 
leveling of high, uneven, twisted and 
warped printing plates 
and electrotypes (either 
wood or metal mounted) 
in such a manner that 
the entire plate can be 
underlaid, brought up 
to type-height and made 
ready for printing in a 
very few minutes. 











Type-Hi Every Time 


No wrestling with uneven, warped, or twisted plates, 
and make-ready time reduced to a rational basis by 


Type-Hi Disc Planer 


No time consuming patch-work to be done. No disgruntled 
pressmen, no controversy with engravers and electrotypers. 
The Type-Hi Planer harmonizes the atmosphere of the com- 
posing room and pressroom. All cuts brought up to standard 
by this simple machine. All you have to dois to lay the plate 
in the machine and turn the handle, the machine does the 
rest. 
Cuts Delivered Type-Hi and True 

The Type-Hi is simple to operate, substantially built, and made 
out either in hand or power driven types. Planes wood and metal. 


Write for full particulars. 


Exclusive Export Agents: Parsons Trading Company—New York—London 


TYPE-HI CORPORATION 


Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. 




















=WICKERSHAM 
— Za 

























Four Sizes Sold by 

Lengths 2” to 3” American 

Width, closed, | Dealers 

1" to 3/4" 7 and Foreign 
, i Agencies 










Wickersham Quoins 


Insure perfect register, everlasting holding power on the shak- 
jest press, greatest saving of time and wonderful durability. 
One Wickersham Quoin exerts more pressure and holding- 
power (against either wood, type-metal or iron) than six 
lateral-spread quoins. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list describing the Wicker- 
sham Quoin, the Morton Lock-Up and the Stephens Expansion Lock. 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 
Originators and Manufacturers 
174 Fort Hill Square BOSTON, MASS. 


























The Minute Saw Filer 









Cuts Composing itis: 
Room Costs $30.00 
F.O.B 
With this simple, practical Mil- 
waukee 


machine, anyone can 
sharpen a trimmer saw accu- 
rately in 
three min- 
utes’ time. 


The teeth 
are all kept 
uniformin 
size and the 
saw stays 
round. Saws 
can be sharp- 
ened by it 
untilthey 
become too 
smal] to use. 
There’s no danger of nicking or dulling trimmer tools or injuring the 
operator. Files saws with or without trimmer holder. Positive locking 
device holds saw in filing position. The pawl can be quickly adjusted 
for any saw. Uses a stock file. 





PATENT PENDING 


The Minute Saw Filer is sturdily built of gray iron and steel for long 
hard service. Why sharpen trimmer saws by hand or let them get 
dull and inefficient, when this little machine will do the work quickly 
and right at so low a cost? 


If your supply house can notfurnish you witha 
Minute Saw Filer, we will. Write for booklet. 


A.F.GEISINGER MFG. COMPANY 




















1033 Wi bago Street, Mil kee, Wis. 
RN RRERES 















A-K Push-Button Control 
Motor 
For JOB PRESSES 


The only small motor with push-button control. 
Twelve set speeds obtainable, voltages from 35 to 110. Since 
a job press is seldom run at full speed the saving in current 
is considerable. Different line voltages are cared for by the 
controller. On account of the controller the voltage seldom 
reaches 85, which means absence of sparking and less wear 
and tear on the brushes and commutator. 

Motor is shipped complete with controller and all equip- 
ment necessary for installation. Belt or friction drive. Prices 
on A-K Push-Button Control Motors compare favorably with 
those of older types of motors without push-button control. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408 -416 South Hoyne Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Are You Selling 
STANDARDIZATION? 


tz ||| shelves which represent a veritable five-and-ten- 
cent store in varieties? Yet when the suggestion 
is made, few business men reject the idea of 


be concentrated for convenience and dependability, but also 
that stationery quality may be maintained at a high level for 
all purposes and for all departments. 


That manufacturer who has numerous branches might well be 
influenced — and with profit to him as well as to yourself — to 
print Company stationery on one color, each branch being 
designated by a different color. Correspondence reaching the 
home office is thus instantly readily divided with a saving of 
time and economy of effort. 


Letterheads and envelopes, inter-organization forms, memo- 
randum slips, sheets which must withstand handling — all can 
be produced on the same stock, varying the color according to 
the purpose of the stationery or form. 


For this broad purpose —-LAKESIDE BOND. 


Ideal for uniformity of color, vim, snap, and durability. Car- 
ried in every size, weight and color which suits a useful purpose. 


Do you want testing sheets, or printed samples? 


Bradner Smith & Company 
175 West Monroe Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
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| TYPE CASTING MACHINES 


Re-built THOMPSON and UNIVERSAL 

Equipments, guaranteed for Satisfactory 
Service. We supply Type Matrices. 

| FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 









Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant ae your bindery. We are sauipped to serve you 
0 matter where you are located 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 
412-420 Orleans Street. Chicago Phone Main 4928 





































MINUTES MEAN MONEY!—Lost Time 







Is Lost Money— Check It! V ° b t f G d P 
——_—— =~ KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 1 r a Ors or or on r esses 
(B® rote te yr a and delivered; when letters are A guaranteed distributor without gears, cogs, springs 
Co a or internal mechanism; works with all automatic 
You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP feeders; all sizes; $15 to $20; write for free trial offer. 






Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 


cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly ACME MULTI-COLOR COMP ANY, EUREK A, KANSAS 


EMBOSSING IS EASY 


Facsimile of imprint HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y 
Counters that count are usually 
If you uue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 


REDINGTON’S Simple, economical, durable 


























iG 20197 34M 













Ask your desler or order direct. Sheets, 6 x 9 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid 
F. B. REDINGTON CO. || THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 632 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 
































































Printing Plants and Businesses u.w. PITT. ine. 
BOUGHT AND SOLD UPRIGHTGRAIN 
Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, (Self Contained or Sectional) 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. P R I N T I N G BRB A S E Ss Y sS T E M Ss 
CONNER. FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City BATH, N. Y. 
We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of M E TA L S 
P en cil an d P en Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 
THE BEST Carbons Special Mixtures 
CHEAPEST for any Carbon Copy work. QUALITY 
MARKET Also sll Supplies for Printing First, Last and All the Time 
Write for Sample Sheet. Form Letters E WwW BI hf d C 
Expert Makers: e e atc or O. 
American Brass & Wood Type Co. MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 230 N. Clinton St. World Building 
2448 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. snnianieienatalaanied Chicago New York 
‘ : MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 














































There Is No Business That | §————_____—_—————. 


will bring in so large THE TYPOGRAPHY Overlay Knives 


per cent of profit and ‘ 
thatis so easily learned ef ADVERTISEMENTS Tested for Quality 
as making RUBBER By F. J. TREZISE of Temper 


STAMPS. Any “This is one of the best books 


on the subject, and I shall in- 
clude it in my list of approved 
books on Advertising. It is well 
written and artistically gotten 
up. I congratulate The Inland 
Printer on the work.” 

Professor Walter Dill Scott. 


136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 


Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 
ity, enabling the operator to divide a 
thin sheet of paper very delicately. 
fhe blade runs the entire length of 
handle, and is of uniform temper 
throughout. As knife wears covering 
can be cut away as required. 


PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St.» Chicago, IIl. 


ie 
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& 
printer can double his | @ 
income by buying one | @ 
of our Outfits, as he | @ 
already hasthe Type, | @ 
whichcan be used with- | @ 
out injury in making | @ 
STAMPS. Write to |g 
us for catalogue and | g 
full particulars, and | g 
earn money easily. a 
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The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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(Vade by the mill that makes 
Old Dampshire Bond- the only 
mill in this country devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of 
bond papers: Made in white and 
8 colors: Reasonably priced 

JA sample proves its worth: 











HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


SouTH HADLEY FALLS, MaAss. 



























































Keep Your Slugs Uniform 


with the Page Caliper. No Linotype page has two sides of 
equal length, as every makeup man has found out. This can 
be remedied on the galley by means of the new and practical 
Page Caliper. 

The Page Caliper, the Eagle Stick and other devices 


for composing - room efficiency are described in an 
illustrated circular which will be sent on request. 


THE EAGLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A. 














| 
Fred’k H. Levey Co. 


Printing Inks 


ry 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1874 
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Easy Money for You 


Wiggins — rless Book-Form Cards are Wiggins Cards bring orders for high- 
money makers. Once your ¢ ustomers see grade printing and they sell on sight. 


them they will use them exclusive ies : 
They’re always fre: sh and white a detach Write today for samples and prices. 
from leather booklets with a smooth straight 
edge. No waste, as they never rub and get 
soiled. 
Scored cards supplied in blank form to be 
printed in your own plant. Lever binder cases Sey on 
permit cards to be carried firmly in place 
without delay and expense of bindin: 
THE JOHN B. WIGGINS as, 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 
1101 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 




























Why Use Dinse-Page ~ 
ELECTROTYPES e 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 

electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 


For SUPERIOR electrotypes see or write to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 





























Save on Your Roller Bill 


The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 

Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 


Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 











JAMES WHITE PAPER CO. 











Trade-mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 132 items of BOOK and 1522 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 






































Make Your Mailing Problem an Easy One 


with the 


New MILLSAP LIST PRESS 












A simple machine for printing your mailing list in a continuous 
strip, rolled ready for use in your label pasting mailer. 
Write for further details, prices, etc. 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS Greenfield, Mass 


Manufacturers of Label Addressing Machines 


























GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss High-Speed ‘*Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed ‘‘Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat a Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 
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A New Service 
For All Saw Users 


When the Saw Blade or the Trimmer Knives 
on your saw become dull, send them to us, 
and we will sharpen them—correctly. 


Our improved method of sharpening makes the 
saw blade perfectly round and all teeth uni- 
form. This insures much easier and better 
work, as each tooth cuts the same—you thereby 
obtain a smoother and more even cut. 


We have recently enlarged our sharpening and 
grinding department, and we can give the usual 
prompt and unexcelled Laclede service to all 
users of composing room saws—any make. We 
assure you that our work and service will satisfy. 


OUR PRICES—Plus Postage 


Sharpening Saws, 4” to 6” sawblade . $0.75 
Sharpening Saws, 614” to 9” saw blade, $1.00 
Retoothing—when necessary, 4” to 6” 

saw blade 
Retoothing— when necessary, 6!2 

saw blade Z 
Sharpening Trimmer Knives per set of 3, $0.25 


Laclede Mfg. Company 


Builders of the Laclede Saw-Trimmer 
119-121 N. FIRST STREET ST.LOUIS, MO. 











TYPE 


Our type is cast on specially built Type 
Foundry casting machines, and is not to 
be confused with sorts caster products 


All our products are excellent combinations 
of long years of experience in the Type 
Foundry game and the use of best mate- 
rials. 


Our sizes range from six to seventy - two 
point. Write for booklet showing some 
of our choice, modern, printing types. 


LACLEDE TYPE FOUNDRY 


Foundry At 
119 N. Main St 
Saint Louis, Mo 


TYPE 


SET IN CASLON ANTIQUE 


500 Delaware St. 
Kansas City, Mo 


























STOP! Don’ 


Needless piece 

of furniture; 

save it for a 

necessary use. 

The Lock is 

safe its entire 

length. Cut 

out the false } 
motions and > 
make every 

one count. 


Your 
Time is 
too 
Valuable 


to Waste 


This example is from the plant of 
MANGER, HUGHES & MANGER, New York 


Note the iron-to-iron lock-up and the absence of every super- 
fluous piece. They have used this method for years on the 
longest automatic, platen and cylinder runs and they find it 
pays; so do hundreds of others. 


You must adopt this system fully, sooner 
or later, why not sooner? 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
Middletown, N. Y. 








ARE YOU AWARE 


THAT 


FOR MONOTYPE 


TRADE MARK 


Patent APPLIED For 


ooo 


will prevent all work-ups 

on monotype forms on 

any high speed press. 
The simplest remedy ever invented; causes 
no delay and does not injure type or cuts. 


Now being used extensively 
throughout New York. 





Monowash is not a glue —- but a liquid. 





Manufactured by 


A. SHALIT & CO. 


115 Rogers Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Put up in }% Gallon Cans 
with Special Brush, $2.75. 
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EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. Gas, Gi asolene or Electric Heated. Don’t buy a toy outfit, 
and expect success. Complete outfits, 150.00 up. 

Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 


> CAMEL BACK” Mark 


REASON FOR THE HUMP) 








The “M” School of Printing 


Offers a high grade Correspondence Course ir Hand 


Original Style—Without Tongue 
Dozen, $2.00; Half Dozen, $1.10; Set, 60c. 


Improved Style—With Tongue 


Dozen, $2.50; Half Dozen, $1.35; Set, 75c. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


Composition, Estimating and Presswork. '/rite to 


Pat. Jan. 9, 1909, Feb. 21, 1922. 


H. H. STRAIT, Overland, Mo. 


THE “M” SCHOOL OF PRINTING, Joliet, Ill. 
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UNIVERSAL MACHINE YR: 
a Little Bindery in ithelf 


YET Golem toler (emede) 2.040), (Cease), (enti, | Cage 
4 es el cee ee) ee LO) 
@carp CUTS-ANGLE CUTS ETC. 
A GOOD AND SMALL INVESTMENT 
FOR EVERY PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER. 


LARGE STOCK-PROMPT DELIVERY. 
HOFFMANN TYPE ENGRAVING @ 


114-116 E.13" ST. NEW YORK CITY. 


Lont Hane Diniy Mala 


Oo 
#300 brings 
transpositions. Wastes time — 


trial botte money — patience. 


Clean your matrices — quickly — 
PARTLOW easily — without injury — with 

our Matrix Cleaner. 

Set more type easier. Get cleaner 


e 
proofs. Used everywhere. 
M a t £ Xx Trial bottle—enough for 3 
Cleaning 


fonts $3.00. Order NOW! 
Powder 


Dirt makes keys stick. Causes § 


PARTLOW CORP. 


UTICA, N. Y. 








STEREOTYPING 


By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


PRACTICAL instruction and 

reference book for newspaper 
and job printing plants. The con- 
cise descriptive text accompanied 
with copious illustrations makes this 
book valuable to stereotypers and 
everyone interested in the graphic 
arts. 

The appendix will be found especi- 
ally valuable. It contains in con- 
cise form useful information gained 
from the practical experience of 
the author. A complete index 
makes it easy to find information 
on any point described in the book. 


Price $2.00; postage 10c extra 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 


Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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A Century of 
Service 


For One Hundred Years 
Lithographers and Printers 
have relied upon our high 
grade inks and have never 
been disappointed. 


Berger & Wirth 


INCORPORATE 





For More Than 95 Years, Manufacturers of DRY COLORS 
LITHOGRAPHIC and PRINTING INKS for all Purposes 
ss Le 





BS 9 
58-60 Columbia Hts, oo 
ie 





Branches 





BOSTON DETROIT CHICAGO 














A Printer’s House-Organ 


To help you sell printing 


HE most interesting thing that I can tell to 
printers—prospective users of my copy—is this: 


I have never lost a client 


For considerably more thanayear, [haveplannedand 
written these house-magazines for printers, putting 
all of my time on it, specializing, doing nothing else. 
Because of that, it isn’t especially remarkable that 
each printer user has either renewed or he continues 
without comment into 1923. 


One of them wrote recently: “We have published 
our house-organ for nine months and our two sales- 
men are now selling advertising plans and ideas to 
our customers. One of them has taken up a corre- 
spondence course in advertising in order to keep up 
with our house-organ. It brings in considerably 
more than half of our leads.” 





D E 7 A I L Ss 
I will write a sales-magazine for you that will fit your printing- 
selling plans, exactly. Copy and dummy will be mailed to you 
monthly, on-the-dot. You will hold exclusive rights in your busi- 
ness territory. You will receive a quality of copy that vou will be 
glad to have represent you. It will arrive in your office monthly, 
without effort and worry on your part, and al a satisfying low cost. 





Its fundamental purpose is to help you sell printing. Td like to 
write one like that for you. Ask for samples. 


OREN ARBOGUST, 808 Lakeside PI., Chicago, IIl. 
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Ciamping Nut for Arm 
Pica Indicator 
Pica Guage 
Adjustable to % Pica 
Notched Graduations iim 
Screw Clamp _ 
for Holding Work 
Handy Switch _ 
On Front of Machine 
rive Pulley and Belt _| 


‘Wop Lifting Device 
[@Rapid Adjustment 
(b) Screw Adjustment J 


Saw Guard and Fye Shield 
Hipot for Work Holding Clamp 
_Rapid Adjusting Block 
a, Saw Guard Prvot 
Standard Metal Saw 

_ Machined Table. 

~ Pivot for Table 

Face for Rip Guide 


_ Dust Chute 
Pivot for Dust Chute 
Cast Iron Frame 


Angle Section 
Gives Strength 


Eid and Plug 
me 


Attach to Any 
Light Socket 


What a Printer Says About 
The Crane Composing Room Saw 


The East Aurora (N. Y.) Advertiser, Inz., says: 
“Our Crane Composing Room Saw is giving complete 
satisfaction and we could not get along without it now 


that we have had it in use.” 


Asimple, practical, convenient and extremely low cost machine for printshops 
and newspapers. Compactly built, yet surprisingly powerful! and serviceable. 


Cuts linotype slugs, leads, furniture, 
reglets, brass rule, electrotypes, etc., 
quickly and easily. Does slotting, 
grooving and under-cutting. Special 
attachments furnished for grinding, 
drilling, routing, mitering, etc. 


Machine quickly pays for itself in 
time and labor saved. Increases prof- 
its by lowering costs. 

Comes set up ready for use. Simply 
place on bench, connect cord to lamp 
socket and start running 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Height, 13 inches; size of table, 13 x 16 inches; diameter 
of saws, 6 inches; bronze bearing or ball-bearing saw 
arbor; motor ball-bearing 4 h. p.; pica gauge reads to 


52 picas by nonpareils. 


Write for completely descriptive circular and prices 


Lm B.& J. E. BOICE, Dept. I. P. 2, 114 234 St., Toledo, oe) 





YOUR © CHANGE OF SPEED 
PROBLEMS 
SOLVED 


WITH 


HORTON 


VARIABLE SPEED 
PULLEYS 


NEW MODEL 15-0 ™=> 
ON A 


GOLDING JOBBER 


NO FRAME FASTENINGS 
REQUIRED 


OTHER MODELS ** sits covytensuarr tyre 








SOLD BY ALL PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSES 











Write for Descriptive Price List 


Products of the 
HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cable Address “‘HORTOKUM” 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 
Ui SuA. 
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Eastern Brass 


& Wood Type 

Company 

Largest Stock. 
Fonts and Sorts in 

All Sizes. 

114 E. 13th Street 

New York City 

ale eetaeel 


Phone *Harrison S85? 


ederick Dunham 0; 


e e 
Printing Ink 
PRINTING VARNISHES 
OFFSET & DRIERS 
LITHO INKS DRY COLORS 

441S DEARBORN STREET 


Chicago,. 


BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 



























VULVA URE 


Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 
Correspondence MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 
Solicited. 701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 

























Jiffy Universal Guide 


The Guide Without an Equal 
STRONG, RUGGED, QUICK SET 
Specify whether for Automatic or 
hand-fed Job Presses 
Per Half Doz. $2.00 Per Doz. $4.00 
Manufactured and Sold by 
Cc. L. WELSH COMPANY 
423 Woodruff St. Pittsburgh, Pa, 


De Luxe 
Job Shop Cabinet 


CHICAGO METAL MEG. CO. 


37th and South Rockwell Street 
Chicago, IIl. 






PAT : 4-17-22 




















































































- 
MBOSSING COMPOUND . Fine Engraved 
Vaz Christmas Greeting Cards 
Hardens quickly and makes a better, more > }¢)) ot We wey sone nari these a for the aig long the 
durable counter die that stands up under long runs. PER - any ge bea Bo Erg “eagles falta 
For Hot or Cold Embossing, especially good with $ yes KING CARD COMPANY eee 
the hot plate process. Let us send you a trial can. Write for Mientactarees of Bahraved Geentian Cocks 
WALTER JOBSON, 647 W. HILL ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. Somples- 149-57 North 12th Street -_-_ Philadelphia, Pa. | } 
op 
PRINTERS OF HALF-TONES NEED— 10. 
THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY . 
It contains all the ‘‘make-ready” that the cut requires. It is the original and 5 
only perfect Chalk Overlay. You can make it from the supplies that we furnish. Det 
THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY PROCESS, 61 Park Place, New York, N. Y. st. 
Nev 
° ° ' 
{ 
Proposals for Printing | 
PROPOSALS FOR PRINTING are invited for the printing and furnishing of all blanks 
and printed matter to be used by the Society during the coming year and for the printing 
of “Monthly Tidings;” also for the furnishing of lodge regalia, pins, etc., for the year - 
1923. Detailed information with specifications and conditions will be furnished on Ss 
application. Bids will be opened in May, 1923. Ss 
. SUPREME FOREST WOODMEN CIRCLE 6G 
MARY E. LA ROCCA, rippin Guardian W.O.w. Building, OMAHA, NEB. R 
DORA ALEXANDER TALLEY, Supreme Clerk 
aoe 
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These features save time 
in taking proofs 


Every detail of the No. 0 B. 
B. B. (Brower Ball-Bearing) 
Proof Press has been designed 
to save every second in taking 
proofs. The ink plate is con- 
veniently located and the rod 
bracket makes the brayereasy 
to reach and easy to hang up 
after use. These 
features alone will 
save you at least 
three seconds on 
every proof. 
Proofing paper, ink, 
cleaning rags, etc., 
can be conveniently 
stored in the com- 


partments under the 

bed of the press. 
i The No. 0 Brower is 
0. one of the units of the 

B : Sane 

gi to omega “Cut Cost” System 
Bed 14 in, x 20 in, of the American Type 
Founders Company. 


Write for Descriptive Circular. 
A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 
166 West Jackson St., Chicago, II. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
For Sale by BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 

















You May Buy 
PROCESS INKS 


for less money than we 
charge, but you can not ob- 
tain greater value than we 
give regardless of what you 
pay. For this reason our 
Process Inks have been 
recognized as the standard 
of quality for more than a 
quarter of a century. 


e 


CHARLES HELLMUTH 


Incorporated 


New York Chicago 








The Monitor System 


The Monitor system of control for motor 
driven machines makes slow speed 
operation absolutely precise, puts com- 
plete mastery at the operator’s finger- 
tips, for inching or full speed. The 
Monitor operator knows that his press 
will respond instantly. Ask for Bulletin 
1034. 


MONITOR CONTROLLER CO. 
Baltimore, Md. 


New York, Chicago, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Boston, 

Philadelphia 

St. Louis, 

Birmingham, 

New Orleans 


‘dust Press a Button” 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 


























(KARL PATENT) 


Adjustable Steel Chase 
and Lock-up 


A new and practical aid to composing room effi- 
ciency. All quoins and 90% of furniture elim- 
inated. Quicker Lock-up and greater security 
than with wood or metal furniture and quoins. 
The chase cannot be sprung and will not loosen 
on long and fast runs. Sizes8x12, 10x15, 12x18, 
143x22. Write for full particulars and prices. 


Manufactured by 
The American Adjustable Chase Co. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New York Office, 112 West 42d Street 


5¢ 5¢. 5¢. 5¢. 





>) IS 
































~ IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 
subjects discussed and explained are these: 

Forms for Platen Press Twenty-page Forms 

Four-page Forms Twenty-four-page Forms 

Eight-page Forms Thirty-two-page Forms 

Folder Forms Thirty-six-page Forms 

Twelve-page Forms Imposition for Folding Machines— 


Sixteen page Forms Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Eighteen-page Forms Folders, Brown Folders. 





72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















f é Practical ™ 
and Authoritative 
Information about 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked Proof, Corrected 
Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, Make-up of a Book, Imposition and 
Sizes of Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type Standard, 
Number of Words in a Square Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, 
Explanation of the Point System, Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work, Number of Leads to the Pound, To Print Consecutive 
Numbers, To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling, Engraving 
and Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms for Engravers, Defini- 

tions of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Book- 

binding, Relative Values of Bindings, Directions for Securing 
Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers, Sizes 

. of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope Sizes, Standard Sizes 4 

2 of Newspapers, Leads for Newspapers, News- 2 3 

paper Measurement, Imposition of Forms. ul 


Manual Printing Z ase... 











The Inland Printer Co. 
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every Binder should use it 


GENUINE offers—at a fraction of the cost 
KERATOL —the fine qualities and rich 


appearance of the best animal leather. 


The rich pliable surface takes fine tooling, 
embossing and stamping perfectly. This beauty 
combined with low initial cost and rugged 
durability make Genuine Keratol an ideal bind- 
ing material. 


A wide range of colors, grains and weights to 
choose from. In rolls of standard widths, 
Genuine Keratol cuts to advantage — cleanly 
and without waste. No other material works 
up so easily and effectively. 

Send for free book of samples. Examine them 
carefully test them thoroughly. Genuine 
Keratol will more than please you. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY, Newark, New Jersey 
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The Forman-Bassett@ 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS 
1427-33 WThud St CLEVELAND.O 
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1431 WEST THIRD ST. 











They show the De Luxe line printed on fine papers in a variety of striking borders. 
Their richness, depth of color, and variety of styles, are rivalled only by expensive 
steel engraving work. If you have not received your copies, send for them today. 


THE FORMAN-BASSETT COMPANY 


Printers and Lithographers 














| You Need 
This Book 


It goes right into 
the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 





f N eighty odd big 9x12 inch pages of “meaty” 

text — type no larger than necessary for easy 
reading —this book explains those devices which 
make type display attract attention and those which 
make it clear and easy to read. 


Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 
printing — most of them in two colors, many in their original 
sizes. 

More than 200 illustrations and examples 
are contained in this handsome and 
substantially bound book. 


To be sure of a copy order yours today. Price, $5.00, 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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COMMERCIAL 
ENGRAVING 
3 PRINTING 
by 
CHARLES W 











Thrifty Printers 


Quickly see the value in 


FORMAN-BASSETT 
De Luxe Stock Certificates 
and De Luxe Bond Blanks 


Here is economy without sacrifice 
of Beauty or Utility. 

Increased business has been the 
result of printers’ requests for the 


FREE SAMPLE BOOKS 


of these handsome forms 
































CLEVELAND, OHIO 























A Real Help 
In Your Work 


WEALTH of 
A information on 

all branches of 
the graphic arts is con- 
tained in this volume. 
Illustrating and_print- 
ing by all processes is 
thoroughly and comprehensively covered 
in a practical but non-technical way. 







$15 
POSTPAID 






Advertising managers, printers, lithog- 
raphers, paper men, photographers, commer- 
cial artists, salesmen, instructors, students 
and all others interested in these subjects 


will find this book invaluable. 









Commercial Engraving and Printing 
Price, $15, postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Every Modern Appliance 
and the Best of Materials 
used in making 
Sam] Bingham’ Rollers 


= 
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The Standard of Quality 


Gis OU are assured of the best in printer’s rollers 
Ws CN \V é ; oe 
when you order Bingham’s Composition 
Rollers. For 73 years they have been rec- 
2S“24 ognized as the standard of quality because 
they are carefully cast, thrice inspected, and seasoned 
and stored under perfect conditions. 


Good composition rollers are the smallest part of your 
printing costs, yet they are absolutely essential and 
represent the height of economy in producing the 
highest quality of printing. 

Ready for you when you want them —at eleven Bing- 
ham factories. Ship your old rollers and cores to the 
factory nearest you. Send for the Red Shipping Labels. 
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PITTSBURGH St. Louts : D 
88-90 So. 13th Street 514-516 Clark Avenue 706-708 Baltimore Avenue 40-42 Peters Street 1285 West Second Street 

INDIANAPOLIS DALias MUNNEAPOLIS Des Motnes SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | 
151-153 Kentucky Ave. 1306-08 Patterson Ave. 721-723 Fourth St., South 1025 West 5th Street Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 





For 73 Years 
BINGHAM’S RELIABLE PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


Sam’l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 


636-704 Sherman St., Chicago 


Kansas City ATLANTA CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Nelson Model 5 Super Duty 
Die Cutting Press 


The Choice of 


All Printers, Binders, Envelope 
Makers, Label Printers, Index 
Card Makers and Advertising 


Novelty Manufacturers. 





Illustration shows Model 5 Machine 
equipped to die cut Dual Use letterheads 
in ream lots. 


“The Machine Complete” 


Catalog on Request 


C. R. &@ W. A. NELSON, Inc. 


225 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, II. 


















































ELECTROTYPING 


By C. S. PARTRIDGE 
Porc eet THOROUGHLY practical treatise on 
Moe te, YH the art of electrotyping and the vari- 
IZ v0 ous processes used. A full description of 
electrotypers’ tools and machinery is given 
with complete instructions. The reference 
list of terms, processes and apparatus is of 
great assistance in solving the numerous 
problems connected with electrotyping. 
CONTENTS: Historical Review—The Battery—The 
Dynamo — The Bath — Steel, Brass and Nickel 
cre, | _\ 2) bs. iy Baths — Measuring Instruments _— Preparation of 
ating Oe AT, PEW EE! - Work — Molding -— Building — Metalizing — The 
Nese Canmammanees: ener” Conductors, Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — Dr. Albert’s 


LANDENBERGER’S ts aa se. 
Proportional Size Finder 


A rapid and accurate means of determining the 
proportional size of enlarged or reduced illustra- 








Price $2.00; postage 10 cents extra 





tions without calculation. Price $2, postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
For Sale By 632 Sherman Street 
THE INLAND PRINTER CO. CHICAGO 


632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Advertising Exhibits in a Public Library 

Art of Printing, The, and Its Influence Upon 
the Renaissance 

Allied Paper Mills Reorganized 

A. WW. P. Company, Sales Conference of 


Babcock Branch in Chicago 
Berzer & Wirth Establish Branch in Chicago. . 
Book REVIEW: 
Authors’ and Printers’ 
Deadlines 
Forty Years of Edison Service 
Teaching Apprentices in the Printing Trade. 
The Advertising Year Book for 1922 
The Making of a Book 
The Type and Copy Computer 
You and Your Printer 
Brown, Charles H., With Duplex Press Com- 


Burner and Blower for Job Presses, A........ 


Cards Point Way to Improvement 
Chicago Apprenticeship Plan, The 
Chicago Craftsmen Elect Officers............ 721 
Chicago Supplymen Elect Officers........... 724 


CoLLECTANEA TYPOGRAPHICA: 
Bonner, Robert, Printer, 
Advertiser 705 
Do You Use THE INLAND PRINTER?....... 706 
Early American Printing Press Manufacturers 706 
Man, The, and His Job 705 
Combining Business With Pleasure 724 
Competition in Printing — Good and Bad 669 
Continuous Trimmer, A New 724 


the Pioneer Big 


CONTRIBUTED: 

Advertising Exhibits in a Public Library... . 

Art of Printing, The, and Its Influence Upon 
the Renaissance 

Cards Point Way to Improvement 

Competition in Printing —- Good and Bad.. 

Curios Found in the Dictionary 

Ecole Estienne, the Paris Municipal Print- 
ing School 

Inexpensive Embossing for the Small Shop. . 

Lighting the Print Shop 

‘“ One-Price ’”’ Printer, Be a 

Plain “Type Paces: Are Best........0...066 6400 

SOT WOG SSCNGIC SALES isos 54200 oikssieiein eis Sialeiare 

Tact, Plus System, Collects Outstanding Bills 

Who cciemnaiarest and hain “ene the French 


CORRESPONDENCE: 


Caslon Type Face, In Answer to Mr. Wer- 


ner’s Criticism of 

Cost AND MetnHop: 

Efficiency 

Standing Jobs 

Standing Still, The Cost of 

Time Table, Using < 
Curios Found in the Dictionary 
Direct ADVERTISING: 

Planning a Campaign for a Retailer 677 
723 
704 


Direct-Advertising Class in Chicago 

Does It Pay? 

the Paris Municipal Printing 
709 


Ecole Estienne, 
School 


EDITORIAL: 

673 
673 
674 


Chicago Apprenticeship Plan, The 
Editorial Notes 
On the Closing of a Famous Press........ 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to 


FEBRUARY, 1923 


Edwards, J. Howard 
Exhibit of Wood Engravings Shown in Chicago 


Foreign Graphic Circles, Incidents in 


God’s in His Heaven 


House-Organ Blotters 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Burch Burner and Blower, The 
Chase, W. G., Portable Home and Salesroom 


Ecole Estienne, Specimens of Work Done by 
Students at the 

Miller Saw-Trimmer Company’s Sales Repre- 
sentatives, Annual Banquet of 

Notting Steel Quoin, 

ssvainitiae Tags * BG: - 


Ine xpensive Embossing for the Small Slaw. sigh 


Jos ComposITIoN: 
Thank You 


Lighting the Print Shop 

Linograph Sales Conference 

Linotype Specimen Book, New 

Lithography, Modern, Exhibition of 

Little Doses for the Printer 

Live Matter for the Printer 

Re Wy ie og oon ke cece nes ceanwen 


MACHINE ComMPosITION: 


Alignment Imperfect 
Elevator Back Jaw Damaged 
First Elevator Hangs in Descending 
How to Polish Spacebands 
Knife Sharpened by Local Machinist Gives 
Trouble 
Lower Lug of Matrices Bruised 
Motor Brush Sparks 
Mouthpiece Heater Fuse Blown 
Slugs Show Fins on Bottom 
Why Send Away Tight Lines? 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company Sales Conven- 
tion 


NEWSPAPER WorRK: 
Can Sentiment Curb Newspapers?......... 
Community Service, Suggesting 
Review of Newspapers and 
Solve Your Problems and Enjoy Them.... 
Standardization of Type Measurements... . 
Norristown Dailies, Merger of 
OFFSET PRINTING: 
Advantages of Offset, The 
Collotype Printing, Offset Applied to 
“Dry Lithography ” 
Exhibition of Modern Lithography 
Photoplanography, Charges for 
Old-Time Printers of Chicago Honor Franklin’s 
Memory 
On the Closing of a Famous Press........... 
‘ One-Price ” Printer, Be a 


Plain Type Faces Are Best 


Porte Publishing Company Has _ Prosperous 


Decour, M., Director of the Ecole Estienne. . 


717 


Advertisements. 715 


PRESSROOM: 
Attaching Electros to Metal Base 
Expansion and Contraction of Stock Affect 

Register 

Hand-Cut Vignette Overlay 
Ink Is Broken Up Best With a Vibrator.. 
Printing on Dark Stock With White Ink.. 
Spots Appear in Halftone Printing 
Variations in Print From Original Plate.... 


696 
695 
696 
695 
Printing Lessons for Continuation Schools.... 723 
Process ENGRAVING: 
Color-Printing Trouble in India.......... 
Engraving on Small Newspaper 
Etching Glass Signs 
Fading of Image While Heating, To Prevent 693 
Klietsch, Karl 693 
Lantern Slides From Halftones............ 693 
Machine Versus Tub Etching 
Notable Holiday Greeting 
Retagravure tt Colts. «..4.<0.60s60 cece sees 694 
X-Ray Films, Halftones From 
ge eg ee, ne 685 


PROOFROOM: 
Following Copy 
Spelling, A Question of 


Rules and) Pres. «..66 oc ccc conse cues saan 680 
Ruxton, Philip, Incorporated, Purchases Rigler 
Ink Company 


Service Before Sales 
Souvenir Booklet in Rotagravure 


SPECIMEN REVIEW 
Steel Quoin, A New 


Tact, Plus System, Collects Outstanding Bills. 667 
TRADE NOTES: 
Allied Paper Mills Reorganized 
A. W. P. Company, Sales Conference of.... 
Babcock Branch in Chicago 
Berger & Wirth Establish Branch in Chicago 721 
Brown, Charles H., With Duplex Press Com- 


Burner and Blower for Job Presses, A...... 723 
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Old-Time Printers of Chicago Honor Frank- 
lin’s Memory 
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Year 
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Ruxton, Philip, Incorporated, Purchases Rig- 
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The Printer’s Friend 


pore IT Wiry, 
JELLITAC One soe LATAC No. 1 bag 


Tr STICK? mailed on receipt of $1.00 


ARTHUR S. HOYT CO. 
90 W. Broadway, New York 














HENOID Takes the old dried ink into solution rapidly. 


No action whatever on metal or wood. 
i, Saves labor—let Instantaneous do the work. 


Send for Booklet. 


Instantaneous CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Type Cleaner 121 Chestnut Street - +: Newark, N.J. 














Linotype and Intertype 


Speed Book 
"THE HUMAN FIGURE’ By HJ, PICKERT 


By Joun H. VANDERPOEL The ambitious operator who is trying to 
is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construc- Increase his speed will find the lessons and 


tion of every part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated ; 1 1 
by 330 sketches and 54 full-page drawings. ‘‘ THE HUMAN FIGURE” charts +m this book of great assistance. 


is indispensable to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring Ding ; 
a better knowledge of pictures than his untrained eye can afford. I rice, $7.00 postpaid. 
Price, $2.75; Postage, 10c extra ~ 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY Book Dept. 632 Sherman St., Chicago 


432 Sherman Street, Chicago 

















—by JOHN S. THOMPSON 
A Book for ~” see 


“History of Composing Machines” 
“Correct Keyboard Fingering” NOTYPE 
and other works. 


Operators a———— LaBT | 


280 pages; illustrated; handy pocket | 


Ma ehini Sts— [ x7; substantially bound in flexible 
binding; price, $2.50; postage 10c extra. 


———————} 
THE MECHANISM 





“The Mechanism of the Linotype 


First published in Tue INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘“‘The CONTENTS: 


Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as atext- for cad bac Tine Delivers 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found good. Order your copy today—it is insur- 
ance against costly = 


delaysand accidents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Over 10,000 in use. (Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 








bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans- 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removingand Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 
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UALITY is largely 
dependent upon ex- 
perience. Huber’s expet- 
‘ence in the manufacture 
of dry colors, varnishes, 
carbon black and printing 
inks is unequalled, yet you 
obtain this quality without 
additional cost when you 
buy from Huber. 





































































































65-67 WEST HOUSTON STREET, NEW YORK 


Baltimore, Chicago, Omaha, St. Louis, Boston, Cincinnati, Philadelphia. 
San Francisco; London, England; Toronto, Canada, Factories: Brooklyn, 


N. Y., Bayonne, N, J., Dola, W. Va., Swartz, La. 


DRY COLORS VARNISHES 
CARBON BLACK pRINIING 
AS 






























































Call this to the 
Banker’s Attention 


Safe checks are constant 
advertisements of a bank’s 
safety—and safety is the 
keynote of a bank’s service. 

Checks on National 
Safety Paper are safe checks. 
They cannot be altered with 
chemicals, eraser, or knife, 
without instant detection. 

Write for samples 


George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway New York 
Founded 1871 




















KA 


impressive 


direct- 
mail 
advertising 


is that printed on 

EMPIRE BOND. 

It gives a mailing 

piece distinctive- 

ness and makes it 

stand clear of the 

commonplace. This 

beautiful and durable stock has the for- 
mation, the finish, the folding qualities, 
the color, the printing surface (on both 
sides of the sheet), the continued fresh- 
ness to fulfill the essentials of good Bus- 
iness Literature. And yet 


EMPIRE 
BOND 


ismoderatein price! Itis especially adapted 
to modern line engraving, including new 
Ben Day and mechanical effects. 


Send Today for the New 
SECOND SERIES of 


The PRINTER- 
The BOND- 
The AD 


This series will be especially useful to Printers, 
Advertisers and Advertising Men. Each number 
gets right down to brass-tack EVERY-DAY use- 
fulness. Here are some 1923 direct-mail ideas! 


The New series is yours for the asking 
Now, on your letterhead. 


Carew Manufacturing Company 
Makers of Empire Bond 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 
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Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties, by Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass., 


and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 





Acme Multi-Color Co 
eee 
American Adjustable Chase Co 

American Assembling Machine Co 

American Brass & Wood Type Co 

American Machine & Mfg. Co 

American Numbering Machine Co 


American Type Founders Co...631, 648, 650, 
6 


Anderson, C. F., & Co 
Arbogust, Oren 
Automatic Printing Devices Co 


Babcock Printing Press Mfg. 
Baker Sales Co 

Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
Beckett Paper Co 

Berger & Wirth 

Berry Machine Co 
Bingham’s Bros. Co 
Bingham’s, Sam’l, Son Mfg. Co 
Blatchford, E. W., Co 
Blomgren Bros. 

Boice, W. B. & J. E 

Boston Wire Stitcher 
Bradner Smith & Co 

Brower, A. T. H., Co 
Burton’s, A. G., 

Butler Paper Corporation 


Cabot, Godfrey L 

Campbell Prtg. Press Repair Parts Co 
Carew Mfg. Co 

Carmichael Blanket Co 

Casper Gripper Co 

Challenge Machinery Co 

Chalmers Chemical Co 

Chandler & Price Co 

Chicago Metal Mfg. Co 

Chicago Paper Co 

Cleveland Folding Machine Co.... 
ee ABE Bate. G0. ooo c se. 
Collins, Chas. 

Conner, Fendler & Co 

Craig Sales Corp 


Cue, 2. &W. M.........-.....-0000.-20. 9 


Crescent Engraving Co 
Cromwell Paper Co 


Dejonge, Louis, & Co......... 

Dexter, C. H., & Sons...... 

Dexter Folder Co 

Dick, Rev. Robert, Estate 

Dinse, Page & Co 

Dorman, J. F. W., C 

Dunham, Fred’k, C 

Sk | Re Cae area Sea nee eee 


Eagle Engineering Co..... 

Eagle Printing Ink Co 

Eastern Brass & Wood Type Co... 
Eastern Mfg. Co 

Eaton School of Photoengraving 
Elgin Bending Machine Co 
Embossograph Process Co 

Engdahl Bindery ............. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS 


Forman-Bassett Co 


Geisinger, A. F., Mfg. Co 
General Adhesive Mfg. Co 
Gilbert Paper Co 

Globe Engraving & Electrotype Co 
Goes Lithographing Co 

Golding Mfg. Co 

Goss Printing Press Co 


Hacker Mfg. Co 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hammermill Paper Co.. 


Hill-Curtis Co. 

Hoffmann Type & Engraving Co 

Holyoke Card & Paper Co 

Horton Mfg. Co 

Howard Paper Co 

Hoyt, Arthur S., Co 

ETO RE EST TE CCE ea Ee aA ae wR 
Huber, J. M 


Indiana Chemical & Mfg. Co 

Interlino Co. 

International Association of Electrotypers... . 
Intertype Corporation 


I TE MG ok win bos 600k esas seas 
Johnson Perfection Burner Co 


Kastens, Henry 
Keratol Co. 


King, Albert B., & Co 
King Card Co 


Laclede Mfg. Co 

LaMonte, George, & Son 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co 

Latham Machinery Co 

Lead Mould Electrotype Co 

Leiman Bros. 

Levey, Fred’k H., Co...... 

LEE UE AOD, ooo vk cans oeascamesenec 
Linograph Co. 

Ludlow Typograph Co. ........... 


McCain Bros. Mfg. 

PS SE 6 ee eee 
“M”> School of Printing 

Margach Mfg. Co 

Matrix Re-Shaper Co 


Mechanical Chalk Relief Overlay Process...... 758 


Megill, Edw L 

Meisel Press Mfg. Co 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co 
Miehle Prtg. Press & Mfg. Co 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Co 

Mittag & Volger 


Modern Die & Plate Press Mfg. Co 
Monitor Controller Co 

Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co 


National Announcement Association 
National Machine Co 

Neenah Paper Co 

Nelson, C. R. & W. A 

New Advance Machinery Co 
New Era Mfg. Co 

Norib Co. 

Northwestern Electric Co 

Nossel, Frank 


Partlow Corporation 
Penrose, A. W., & Co., Ltd 


Porte Publishing Co 
Print-Aid Co. 
Printers Mfg. Co 


Redington, F. B., Co 
Roberts Numbering Machine Co 


Scott, Walter, & Co 
Seybold Machine Co 
Shalit, A., & Co 
Sinclair & Valentine Co 
Stafford Engraving Co 
Stephens, Sam’l, & Wickersham Quoin Co.... 7 
RICE MONDE SMa incisions spy anise bine aee ee 
Stokes & Smith Co 

Strait, H. H. 

Strathmore Paper Co 

Supreme Forest Woodmen Circle 

Swart, Geo. R., & Co 


Type-Hi Corporation 


United Printing Machinery Co 
Universal Publishing Co 


Wantek, BORD. oc. ve oansicsxndeasnanse 


Want Advertisements 
Warren, S. D., C 


Weston, Byron, Co 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co 
Wetter Numbering Machine Co 
Whitaker Paper Co 

White, James, 

White, L. & I. J., Co 

Wiggins, John B., Co 

Wing’s, Chauncey, Sons 

Wood & Nathan Co 

Wood Flong Corporation 
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~ Ever Used Cromwell © 


Special Prepared Tympan— 
NO? 


Eight Reasons Why YouShould 


Caliper absolutely true 
Resists offset 

Our guarantee goes with it 
Made sheet—not surface oiled 
Will not swell—shrink—rot 
Every user praises it 

Lays perfectly flat 

Last sheet as good as first 
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A Jobbing Distributor in Every Territory 
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BIG SCHEME OF SIMPLE OPERATION. 
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a LINOTYPE 
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THE LINOTYPE ASSEMBLY 
The Quality of Hand Composition with the 
Economy of the Machine 





ee eee ee 







HE individual matrices which are to compose a line are assembled 





5 in‘a “stick” and held in plain view in front of the operator. Until 
| he is ready to release it for casting, it remains perfectly flexible, subject iol 

_. . toany revision of spacing or arrangement. 1 

| That is the reason why Linotype composition never looks stiff. or : 

mechanical. It has all the quality and character of the best hand com- : ul 

position, but costs much less. ia 

Eo MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY | 3 

4 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. . | e 
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